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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GENEALOGY OR DESCENT 
OF MSS. 


Mr. Ursay,—In your review of Lemon’s 
“ Culendar o’ State Papers,” (GeNT. Maa., 
April, p. 449,) you suy “There is little, if 
any, occasion to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of know ng ull that can be told 
about the descent, so to speak, of MS. 
authorities.”.—I have often been led in 
my researches to institute such inquiries, 
and had, at one time, some idea of making 
notes on some of those in the British 
Museum, to this end Those of the Harl. 
Coilection present some fucilit es for such 
an investigation, as the Pocket-books of 
Humphrey Wanley, the libra:ian to the 
Earl o* Oxford, are still in existence; and 
other documents among his MSS. might 
prove useful. 

The curious and valuable volumes of 
Letters and Papers, about 6.000, were all 
bought of one person; and Wanley gives 
a most minute detail of the negociation, in 
a series of Letters to the E:rl. 

A collection of such notes, as far as the 
Musium is concerned, might be made, 
whi-h would be an available contribution, 
though trifling, compared with the amount 
of labour, time, and space required for a 
Genealogy of the State Papers. I should, 
however, th nk that if all readers at the 
Museum and other public repositories were 
to contribute their notes to your pages, as 
I am willing to contribute any I may pos- 
sess or obtain, some useful lints, if not a 
genealogy, might be thus obtaine:!; and, 
like a !raken pedigree, if noted correctly, 
with authorities, be mide subservient to 
some valuable purpose.—Yours, &c., 

E. G. B. 


RICKLING CHURCH, ESSEX. 

Mr. Ursan,—Against the south wall of 
the chancel is a canopied altar-tomb: the 
inscription in brass has long since perished ; 
it hus been preserved, however, in some 
M*. note-, taken in 1639, now in the 
possession of Richard B:rvh Wolfe, Esq., 
of Wood-hall, Achesden, viz. :— 

“Hic jacet Thomas Langley, arm. qui obiit 


xx die Feb. mcccc.Lxx. cujus aie ppicietur Deus. 
Amen” 


On the top of the slab were four coats of 
arms in brass :— 


1, 2. Stolen before 1639. 
3. A fret, border besanty. 


4. Langley, paly of 6, arg., vert, im- 
paling quarterly,— 
1, 4. Walden, sab., 2 bars, and in 
chief 3 cinquefoils arg. 
2, 3. Breton, az., 2 chevronels or, in 
chief as many mullets arg. 


On the front of the tomb six coats 
remained carved in stone :— 


1. Quarterly. 1, 4. Walden. 
Breton. 

2. Langley impaling Walden and Bre- 
ton quarterly. 

3. A fret, border besanty. 

4. As No. 2. 

5. Langley imp. Fox, per pale sab. vert, 
a cross-crosslet arg. 

6. Langley only. 

These shields are now in the last stages 
of decay. JoHN H. SPERLING. 

Wicken Rectory. 


2, 3. 


WAS ST. DUNSTAN A BELL- 
FOUNDER ? 

Mr. Ursan,—In reference to the query 
of “ Jasper,” Saint Dunstan, it is gene- 
rally understood, was skilled in the me- 
chanical arts, that of working metals in 
particular. I do not, however, remember 
any authority for stating that he, in pro- 
pria persona, was a bell-founder. The 
story may very possibly be based on the 
statement made by William of Malmes- 
bury and John of Glastonbury, in their 
Glastonbury Chronicles, that Dunstan had 
a bell fused or cast for the refectory of 
that place, and a water-pot cast for the 
serv ce of the altar. On the former was 
this inscription :— 

“Hane sibi campanam Dunstan perfundere jus- 

sit, &c.”” 

The founder’s name may, perhaps, have 
been given in the “&c.”; if not, it is to 
be hoped that the saint’s bell was of better 
metal than his Latin. 





Errata. 

In Gent. Mac., March, page 327, line 
31, for “ Roman era,” read “ Romanesque 
era.” 

In Gent. MaGa., April, in art. “ Lemon’s 
Calendar of State Papers,” page 449, line 
18, for “ Henry VII.,” read “ Henry VI.,” 
and page 450, line 40, for “cannot fail to 
arise,” read “cannot very soon arise.” 
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DR. LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE 
NORMAN KINGS. 


As, after a careful perusal of every page of this work, we feel bound to 
speak of it in terms of high commendation, as being eminently charac- 
terized, on part of both author and translator, by thought, learning, and 
research, it may be as well, perhaps, to take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing our disapproval of the form in which it is here presented to us ; 
a modified censure, be it understood, but in our opinion all the more de- 
served, from the importance and utility of the book as a contribution to 
our national history. If a work is worth publishing at all, it is. surely 
worth publishing in the form in which its utility may be made most avail- 
able. A cart without a horse is all very well, but still its usefulness, in 
that state, is by no means fully developed; even such is an historical book 
without an Index, and in these days of indexing and calendaring more par- 
ticularly. Another impression of the work, we doubt not, will soon be de- 
manded ; an opportunity of which the publisher, we trust, will not fail to 
avail himself, by way of making some amends for this rather serious 
omission. 

We have a strong partiality — a prejudice, perhaps—in favour of a book in 
its entirety, and we certainly should have preferred a translation strictly of 
Dr. Lappenberg’s work, with Mr. Thorpe’s additions to and corrections of 
the text in a separate form; just, in fact, as his excellent Notes are here 
presented to us. Granted, however, that any portion of the work was to 
be rewritten, and the results of another’s labours to be interwoven with 
those of Dr. Lappenberg, he being guaranteed against all loss or deteriora- 
tion by the co-partnership, there is not a person in this country, perhaps, 
better qualified for the task than Mr. Thorpe. 

Having said thus much, not a word more in the way of fault-finding 
shall we utter. In writing upon a subject of so diversified a nature, and so 
replete with obscurities and difficulties as the present, some “errors and 
defects” it is, perhaps, beyond the power of man to avoid. Beyond a fair 
sprinkling of typographical errors, however, which, towards the beginning 
of the volume more particularly », have slipped into the text, and with one 





* “A History of England under the Norman Kings; to which is prefixed an Epitome 
of the Early History of Normandy. Translated from the German of Dr. J. M. Lappen- 
berg, For. F.S.A. By Benjamin Thorpe. With considerable Additions and Corrections 
by the Translator.” (London: John Russell Smith.) 

b See pp. xx., xxiii, xxv., for example. “Embarked at Witsand,” in p. 314, is an 
error, we presume, for “ disembarked.” 
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or two other very trivial exceptions, no snch shortcomings have met our 
view; and even if they had, the terms of Mr. Thorpe’s graceful deprecation 
(p. vii.) must have gone very far towards disarming our censure. 

We regret to learn that Dr. Lappenberg is suffering from defective 
vision, an affliction that has been long experienced by his brother historian 
(Prescott) of the other side of the Atlantic: though it is some consolation 
to be assured that his labours will be ably followed up by so eminent a 
scholar as Dr. Reinold Pauli, we are sorry to find so able a hand with- 
drawn, and by so sad a visitation, from the field of historical research. 

A valuable introduction to the work is Dr. Lappenberg’s Epitome of the 
early Counts anil Dukes of Normandy. To many historical readers», we 
doubt not, the information contained in it will be altogether new, and we 
are fully of opinion with Mr. Thorpe, that “ to none who feel an interest in 
the history of England can it be a matter of indifference whence those 
princes sprang, how they established themselves in the Frankish province, 
and what were their exploits and characters, who, directly or indirectly, 
have given a long line of sovereigns to this country.” 

From the Literary Introduction, we gather that the more important 
sources of early Norman history are the Chronicon of Frodard, the History 
of Dudo of St. Quentin, and the Ecclesiastical History of Ordericus Vitalis. 
The lot of Dudo, as a writer, has been unfortunate. To most antiquarians 
even his name is all but unknown; while, on the other hand, the work of 
William of Jumieges, to a great extent a compilation only from that of 
Dudo, has been largely quoted, and his repute as a chronicler correspond- 
ingly extended. By way of some retribution, however, his work has been 
rifled in its turn, and his celebrity eclipsed, by Master Wace, or Gasse ; 
the first half of whose famous Roman de Rou is nothing more than a free 
metrical version of the Chronicle of William of Jumieges. The History of 
Vitalis, thanks to the labours of Guizot, Le Prevost, and others, has of late 
years attracted too much attention to need further notice. 

The first appearance of the Northmen upon the soil from which, some 
two centuries after, they were destined to emerge, like giants refreshed, 
with such a wondrous influence upon the world’s future history, is but 
little in their favour. Like their Danish cousins, who ever and anon were 
paying a visit to the English shores, on a roving commission for Dane-gelt, 
plunder, or anything else that might fall in their way, they seem to have 
had a keen scent for the treasures of the Church, combined apparently with 
a singular relish for slaughtering its prelates. The murder of the Bishop 
of Rouen, and the destruction of the abbey of Jumieges, their earliest re- 
corded exploits, probably, on Gallic soil, are only a too faithful prototype 
of the slaughter of Archbishop Elphege, at Greenwich, and the atrocities 
committed at Canterbury, one hundred years later, by a kindred race. 
Regarding the Christian Church and its institutions in a very matter-of- 
fact point of view, they would appear to have looked upon archbishops and 
bishops as neither more nor less than so many head cashiers of the concern, 
and to have put them out of the way as a matter of course, before proceeding 
to divide the spoil. Osker, or Asker, and Ragnar are mentioned as their 
leaders in these their earliest forays on the Norman territory ;—though 
asserted by Dudo to be the fact, it is very doubtful whether the more 
celebrated Hasting ever was in Normandy. 

The first of the Norman line of Counts (Comites) was Rolf°, or Hrélfr, 





> Those who have perused Sir F. Palgrave’s valuable work of course excepted. 
© Surnamed “the Ganger,” from the circumstance, it was said, that he was so large 
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more commonly known in our early story as Rollo; who also took an 
active part, it is supposed, in the expedition of the Northmen who crossed 
the Channel (878-879), and, after passing the winter at Fulham 4, in Eng- 
land, proceeded to Walcheren and up the Scheldt as far as Ghent. Not- 
withstanding the heroic terms in which the poetic Dudo describes him, 
he seems, whatever may have been his merits as a ruler in his later 
years, to have been an unmitigated savage, who only conformed to nomi- 
nal Christianity for the purpose of furthering his rapacious schemes, 
Indeed, so far even ss his rank is concerned, he would appear to have been 
more celebrated in story than he deserved to be; as, from the silence of 
the other chroniclers, it is highly improbable that he in reality occupied 
the foremost place in all those expeditions which Dudo has assigned to 
him. After extorting from Charles the Simple a considerable portion of 
Neustria—ever since known as Normandy,—receiving Christianity ¢ as his 
religion, and the king’s daughter, Gisele, as his wife, both of them matters 
of policy only, and then returning to his evil courses of rapine and deso- 
lation, he died about 931, and left his ill-acquired marquisate to his son, 
William I., surnamed Longue Epee. We use the term marquisate, or county, 
advisedly ; for it was only in the following century that Normandy was 
elevated to the rank of a dukedom, and it is consequently an error! to 
speak of the “ early dukes” of Normandy : — 


“The title of this hereditary prince seems at that time not to have been fixed, nor 
even at a later period. Dudo calls Rollo Dux, Protector, Patricius, Comes; we after- 
wards find Rector, Princeps, Marchio. In charters, the title of Comes is the most 
usual, and this was given by the king of France: we also meet with it in the charters 
of the Norman princes themselves ; and although the procem of the document, according 
to the arbitrary practice of the time, may be tilled with pompous titles, or rather attri- 
butes, we, nevertheless, find «lmost always in the subscriptions, and always on the 
seals, the legally valid title of Count.” 


Of the particular legal institutions introduced into his newly acquired 
dominions by Rolf, but very little is known: it is evident, however, that 
the institutions of the Frankish state—when he could pause awhile in his 
career of war and rapine—served him as a model; in like manner as its 
language and religion were speedily adopted by his countrymen. 

Count William’s character exhibited in some respects, and in some only, 
a marked contrast to that of his father. The clergy, to whom his education 
had been entrusted, abused their influence over his mind, to make him 
another Lewis the Pious, and the result was, that he was not only as fero- 
cious and faithless as his predecessor, but bigoted to boot. So easily did 
his subjects part with the language and institutions of their ancestors, that, 
at as early a period as his youth even, at Rouen, the Norman capital, 
French had altogether superseded the mother-tongue of the conquering 
race: in consequence of which, he was sent for his education to Bayeux, 





of stature that no horse could bear him; in consequence of which he was obliged to 
walk, or gang, on foot. 

4 Or “home of the fowls ;” a large tract of desert-land, probably, a small portion 
only of which is represented by the modern pari~h of Fulham. Their encampment, it is 
supposed. was on certain aits, or eyots, in the Thames—that at Chiswick, for example— 
which in those days were probably of much larger dimensions than they are at present. 

e With the name Robert, as his baptismal name; from his sponsor, Robert, Duke of 
France. 

f One, however, that is very commonly committed. Robert I. is erroneously so 
called on more than one occasion by Depping, in the extracts from his work given by 
Mr. Thorpe. See pp. 63, 69. 
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where the Danish language was still spoken. On his assassination by the 
people of Arnulph, Count of Flanders, he was succeeded (954) by his son 
Richard, surnamed Sans Peur, who seems to have made considerable 
advances in civilization, and was honoured with the hand of Emma, sister 
of Hugh Capet, the future king of France. Engaged during his earlier 
years in continued warfare with his neighbours, the latter part of his life 
appears to have been wholly devoted to the promotion of monastic insti- 
tutions; and many of the greatest ecclesiastical foundations or restorations 
of Normandy were owing to him. Whether he died in 996, or some six, 
or even ten, years later, seems to be a matter of doubt; but it is well 
established that in the former year the sovereign power was exercised by 
Richard II., his son by a second marriage with a Danish lady named Gun- 
nor. Emma, who was successively the wife of Acthelred II. and Cnut of 
England, was also one of his children. 

Count Richard, surnamed the Good — rare surname for a Norman 
potentate—from the beginning of his reign, politically speaking, followed in 
the footsteps of his father, by closely attaching himself to the king of France 
and the clergy; a policy which proved so successful, that, through his 
influence over King Robert, he became almost the supreme ruler of France. 
After an active life, distinguished by the exercise of benevolence and piety, 
and during which he proved himself the main stay of the new Capetian 
dynasty, he died in 1026, and left the throne to his son, Richard III. We 
must not omit the part he took in adding the most famous, perhaps, of the 
Northern saints to the Roman calendar :— 


“ A hundred years had passed since Duke [?] Rolf received holy baptism, when Count 
Richard II. and his brother Robert, archbishop of Rouen, prevailed on King Olaf, son 
of Harald Grenski, and descendant of Harald Harfagri, to enter, as his predecessor, Olaf 
Tryggvason, had done in England, into the bosom of the Church, in which he afterwards 
acquired the glorious titles of saint and martyr.” 


The reign of Richard III. was of short duration; he died in 1028, of 
poison, administered to him, it is supposed, through the agency of his 
younger brother and successor, Robert; who appea:s to have been “ suffi- 
ciently designated by the surname of ‘the Devil;’ which was bestowed 
upon him in an age when that name was not wont to be a subject for jest- 
ing.” Robert II. died in 1035, on his return from his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, at Nice in Bithynia, poisoned, in his turn, according to tradition, by 
Raoul, surnamed Mouin, leaving Normandy to his illegitimate son William, 
the future conqueror of England, then of tender age. His character is ably 
painted by our historian :— 

“ Robert’s violent passions, the suspicion that hung over him of fratricide, his peni- 
tence, his romantic pilgrimage, but, more than all, his renowned son, whom a concubine § 
at Falaise had borne him, have made him a sub‘ect for many stories, the appreciation 
of which we leave to the historians of the country. In those characteristics of which 
we are informed—his courage, his liberality, his love of jest and merriment, hs sensuality, 
condescension, and readiness to serve his friends; above all, his somewhat ostentatious 





§ No allusion is made by our historian to the probably apocryphal story of Herlette 
(Arlotta) and her chemise: at an earlier period, however, we find curious mention 
made of a less ignoble garment of a similar description. Dukes Richard of Burgundy 
and Robert of France, fighting against Count Rolf, under the special protection of the 
Virgin Mary,—“ the good bishop, as soon as he had sung mass, went forth, clad in his 
episcopal ornaments, the cross borne be‘ore him, and he himselt bearing on the point 
of a lance the Virgin Mary’s chemise, which had been brought from Constantinople by 
Charles the Bald, and was preserved in the cathedral of Chartres. All the clergy 
followed, singing psalms in honour of the heavenly Virgin.” 
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contempt of money and possessions,—in all this, the model of a Norman hero is pre- 
sented to us. But we may no longer linger over his portraiture, and will merely add, 
that the best panegyric on his reign is, that the country, which at first suffered under 
his many wars and follies, in his latter years again stood forth in its pristine might.” 


Saved more than once, while in boyhood, from the machinations of his 
enemies, by being conveyed by night from the princely chamber to the huts 
of the poor, the early days of William were passed amid perils and priva- 
tions; which, although we are ready to agree with our author, “ have at 
all times proved themselves the best school of princes,” may very probably, 
in William’s case, have gone a great way towards inoculating him with 
that insensibility to all considerations of right and wrong, that remorseless- 
ness, cruelty, and perfidy, which so eminently characterized his after life. 

His singular method of wooing and winning his bride, Matilda of Flanders, 
is known to most readers of our early history ; and we have hitherto found 
it generally represented that it was his anger at her rejection of him that 
prompted him, by way of pressing his suit, to beat and chastise her “ with 
fists, kicks, and spurs.” It is more than probable, however, that it was not 
so much her rejection of him, as the very improper language which the 
young lady allowed herself to use, that aroused his indignation; for, 
according to the Saga of Saint Eadward, and other chronicles, her very rude 
answer to his proposal was, ‘ Thou art mad, clown, to think that I, sprung 
from kings, will marry a bastard.” If such was her mode of receiving his 
proposition, we are almost ungallant enough to be of the damsel’s own 
opinion, and to agree with her that she richly deserved much of what she 
met with ;—her lover, however, might have spared the spurs 5, 

One of the most fearful characteristics, probably, of William’s Norman 
reign, is the frequent recourse that was had to poison for the more expe- 
ditious removal of his enemies. Walter the Old, Count of Mantes, after 
being dispossessed of Le Mans, was conducted to Falaise, where he and his 
wife shortly after died by poison. In another instance we read that— 

“The last considerable campaign undertaken by William before his expedition to 
England, was against Brittany, the Duke of which, Conan II., a son of that Alan who 
fll a sacrifice to Norman poison, in alliance with the Count of Anjou, had made pre- 
tensions to Normandy, or p rhaps, what seems more probable, was only desirous of 
protecting himself against William’s claims on Brittany. This prince, who had ven- 
tured at a most unpropitious moment to molest William with his legal claims, died 
suddenly. On him were found poisoned gloves, near him a poisoned drinking-horn ; 
and even the Norman writers do not attempt to clear William of the suspicion of being 


privy to this misdeed.” 

We do not remember to have seen the character of William more truly 
depicted than by Dr. Lappenberg, at the conclusion of his Norman Epi- 
tome :— 


“ With reference both to his relations with the Anglo-Saxons, as well as to his acts 
in France, we are now no strangers to the character of William. We have seen him 
powerful, and in the highest degree crafty, shrinking from no crime that could serve his 
ambition, hated alike by his ailies and vassals, whose opposition only served to steel 
anew his demoniacal powers. ‘lhe accounts of him which have reached our time we 
get only through Normans, or members of cloisters favoured by him ; yet, nevertheless, 
scarcely does any other character leave behind it so strongly the impression of an evil 
spirit, appointed by the all-wise Governor of the world for the attainment of grand 
o'jects, as this son of Robert the Devil, whose wonderful energy and extraordinary 


4 Were the truth possible to be ascertained, we should not be surprised to find that 
Matilda did not consent to accept William until she had found that there was no hope 
of the young Saxon Brihtric reciprocating her affection; a slight in return for which 
he was so shamefully treated by her in after life. 
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sagacity—for both of these are the conditions of that which in great events leads to 
success—brought him to that point, that subject and king, lay and clerical, virtue and 
vice, obeyed him, so as to render him the mightiest ruler of his age.” 


We have to thank Mr. Thorpe for a very useful addition to the work, in 
the shape of an extract from Professor Petersen’s Danish translation of 
Depping’s “ Maritime Expeditions of the Northmen ;” replete with novel 
and curious information relative to that celebrated but unprincipled race, 
the colonization of Iceland by the Vikings, their extension to the distant 
shores of Greenland even, and the spread of Christianity in the regions of 
the North :— 

“ Christianity at length struck root over all the North. Cnut in Denmark and Olaf 
in Norway gained by their zeal in its propagation the surname bestowed on them by 
the clergy of saint. In Iceland, Christianity was solemnly adopted in the general as- 
sembly or Alting, only with the reservation that they might continue to eat horse-flesh 
and expose their children. Everywhere churches and monasteries were erected; the 
bishops gained great influence, and the priests preached against piracy, and created a 
more pious feeling. But the spread of Christianity was accompanied by the thraldom 
of the great mass of the people. The nobility and clergy rendered themsvlves the 
lords of the peasantry, which previously, as a free and respected class, had constituted 
the strength of the North.” 


There is more truth, with reference to Normandy, perhaps, in the above 
observation as to the effects of the spread of Christianity, paradoxical as it 
may appear, than at first view might be thought; and it is by no means 
improbable that the original population of that country were indebted for 
their comparative freedom under their Danish rulers, not so much to the 
great preponderance of their own numbers, as to the fact that the North- 
men made their first appearance among them as heathens, and became more 
thoroughly amalgamated, and reduced more to a level with them, in the 
process of renouncing their religion and language. The Normans, on the 
contrary, came to England as Christians, (professing Christians, at least,) 
among Christians, and there was no such process by which to blend and 
anneal them with the Anglo-Saxon population ; their numbers, too, were 
continually reinforced, and the result was, that instead of losing sight of 
their language and domestic institutions in some fifty or sixty years, as 
their Danish forefathers had done, for centuries after their arrival here 
there was a broad live of demarcation existing between the two races, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the conquered one. 

From the extracts from Depping we learn that— 

“The Norse tongue was preserved in some of the isles long after the dominion of the 
Vikings had ceased. In the Orkneys, Norse was spoken in the sixteenth century, 
and at the end of the seventeenth it was still a living tongue in some parishes ; but 
in the eigh' eenth it became extinct, and the only remains of it are to be found in the lan- 
guage of the Orkney and Shetland isles. The islanders are said to have tales which 
are easily understood by the Icelanders.” 


Normandy has during the last century been ransacked by antiquarians, 
both French and foreign, for traces of its old Scandinavian colonies, but 
not a vestige hardly, with the exception of local names and some other 
faint resemblances, has hitherto been met with; a remarkable fact, and 
owing perhaps as much to the readiness with which these heartless people 
parted with their religion, their domestic institutions, and all memorials of 
their original home, as to the paucity of their numbers in comparison with 





_' Among these slight exceptions are—the general use of beer in Normandy to the 
sixteenth century; the attention paid there to the breeding of horses; and the head. 
drees in the Pays de Caux, which resembles that of the Iceland women. 
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those of the original population. Once established there, it seems to have 
been their policy to close their shores as much as possible against the influx 
of more visitors from the coasts of Denmark and Norway. Indeed, much 
about the same period that /thelred II. was exterminating the Danes 
by massacre on St. Brice’s night, his brother-in-law, Richard II. of Nor- 
mandy, was repelling the almost equally troublesome attempts of his Scan- 
dinavian cousins to effect a landing on his own coasts. 

For a succinct but masterly view of Norman monuments, customs, 
language, poetry, chronicles, and charters, we cordially recommend the 
second portion of this extract to the reader’s notice, and regret that our 
limits will permit us to do no more than take a passing glance at it. 

Monastic learning, such as it was, was soon assiduously cultivated in Nor- 
mandy, A singular device was the pia fraus adopted by Theodoric, first 
abbot of St. Evroult, and redolent of the native craftiness of his heathen an- 
cestors :— 


“ He collected a few illiterate priests from the country, a gardener, and some other 
well-meaning persons, caused them to transcribe books, and so founded a small library 
and writing-school. Young persons were now instructed by these able copyists, and 
thus books were dispersed among the other monasteries. ‘Theodoric related to his 
pupils, that a monk who had deeply sinned, but with great assiduity had transcribed a 
large volume of God’s law, was after his death condemned by our Lord; but that 
against each of his sins angels had set one of the beautiful letters from his book. 
Fortunately the number of letters exceeded by one that of his sins, and this circum- 
stance freed him from eternal damnation. Theodoric was ever repeating to his monks 
and disciples,—‘ Avoid idleness as a pest: pray, read, sing, and write !’” 


Osbern, the third abbot, formed his pupils both by words and blows; and 
under Serlo, the fifth abbot, the abbey contained no less than one hundred 
and sixteen pupils. Owing to the Normans settled in Naples, the School 
of Health at Salerno was probably not without its influence on medical 
studies in Normandy, Several Norman physiciansi are mentioned about 
this period, and William the Conqueror founded four hospitals in the prin- 
cipal cities of the duchy. 

Among the Norman poets, we must content ourselves with mentioning 
the names of Wace, Benoit de Sainte More, Geoffrey Gaimar, the trouvére 
Chardry, Landri of Valognes, and Dourbault, who turned the Coutumier 
(Law-book) of Normandy into blank verse! He must have been sadly at 
a loss for a subject, one would think ;—whether the more recent poet who 
contemplated turning Littleton into English rhyme, intended to take him 
for his model, we cannot say. 

Expending much of their poetic fervour on hymns and lives of Saints, 
and still more on erotic and serious poems (sirventes), or narratives and 
tales ( fabliaus),— 


“ All remembrance with the Normans of their national poetry was as completely 
obliterated among the posterity of the Northmen in France as if, in traversing the 
ocean, they had drunk of the waters of Lethe. This total oblivion of their original 
home they have in common with the West Goths, who in Castilian poesy have not left 
the faintest trace of their original manners and opinions. The same remark has been 
applied to the Vareger, who founded a royal dynasty in Russia, and to whom that 
country, as a Russian author remarks, is not indebted for a single new idea. The 
causes are here the same with those that effected a complete oblivion of their mother- 





i It is to be hoped that, in their clinical practice, these physicians did not always 
implicitly follow the Leonine prescriptions, annually circulated by the School of Salerno. 
If they did, many a patient would stand a chance of being treated on the “kill-or-cure” 
principle, with the chances strongly in favour of the former. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIL, 3x 
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tongue, namely, their inferior civilization, their intermixture with the natives, and 
their marriages with the women of the country, who knew no other traditions than 
those of their native land.” 


With their language and domestic institutions the Northmen of Nor- 
mandy also lost their ancient writing :— 

“In Normandy no runic stones are to be found, as in the Northern kingdoms ; no 
Northman on the shore of his new country has caused to be cut in stone the name of 
his father, or of the heroes of the land of his birth. When they had acquired posses- 
sions in France, they forgot both native land and kindred; and when they had also 
forgotten their mother-tongue, what could they do with runes, which the priests would, 
no doubt, regard as magical characters, or a device of the devil? Whatever partiality 
the Normans may have entertained for history, they nevertheless betrayed an almost 
perfect indifference for their original country. The historians of Normandy describe 
the heathen North as a den of robbers. After an interval of two centuries they knew 
nothing of the events that had caused the founder of their ‘uling family to forsake the 
North ; they did not even know where Denmark and Norway lay. Benoit de Ste. More 
begins his chronicle with a geographic sketch, in which he takes Denmark for Dacia, 
and places it at the mouth of the Danube, between the extensive countries of the 
Alani and Getz, which are always covered with ice, and surrounded by a chain 
of mountains.” 


Little as we are indebted, immediately, to the Northmen of Scandinavia 
for our introduction to any knowledge of practical utility, Depping seems 
to query* whether the Northmen of the ninth century may not have been 
our first instructors in the art of salting herrings. If he means salting 
merely, and no more, we should say not: a herring found its way into bay- 
salt, we should think, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years before a 
Viking launched his coracle! on the ocean. If, on the other hand, he in- 
tends to speak of the art of ewring herrings, for their preservation—that, it 
is pretty generally agreed, was an invention due to William Beukels, a 
native of Biervliet, near Flushing, about 1386: and we have it historically 
recorded that the Emperor Charles V., with his sister, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, paid a visit to his tomb, out of respect for the memory of the hum- 
ble fisherman to whom Holland was then indebted for a great part of her 
wealth. 

On the subject of the feudal system in Normandy, and the comparative 
freedom enjoyed by the commonalty, we will content ourselves with ob- 
serving that there appears to be some discrepancy between the remarks in 
pp. 92, 93, and those in pp. 95, 96. One of these positions must of neces- 
sity give way to the other; and we are inclined to think, not with p. 92, 
that “the commonalty, more particularly the rural population, were not 
more fortunate in Normandy than in other countries, &c. ;” but, on the con- 
trary, with pp. 95, 96, that “ during the existence even of the feudal sys- 
tem, the Normans enjoyed more freedom than any other province of France, 
—in Normandy every man and every landed possession being by law free.” 

The account given by Depping of the Northern origin of the local names 
of Normandy, has a peculiar interest for the antiquarian and the educated 
traveller. Succinctly collecting his results, we observe that local Norman 
names ending in ville have mostly for their prefix the name of the North- 
man who either dwelt at the ville or was owner of the village: Tancarville 
and Hennequerville, for example. Names of towns and villages ending in 





k We do not feel quite certain that this is his meaning ;—indeed, this is one of the 
only two passages in the book as to the exact signification of which we have found our- 
selves at a loss. 

' A coracile in build, or suture rather, though not in name. 
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tot, such as Yvetét (a name embalmed in the satirical lays of modern France) 
and Tiboutot, have for their termination—we adopt Mr. Thorpe’s opinion 
in preference to that of Depping—the Danish ¢oft, a word well-known to 
black-letter lawyers, and a not uncommon termination to English local 
names. ‘The final bec, as in Bolbec, and Caudebek, is the Danish bec™, a 
brook. The terminations ew and ew, as in Cantaleu and Harfleur, are ex- 
plained by the old Norman ey and @ur, meaning island, and strand, or 
shore. Beuf, as in Sainbeuf, and Quillebeuf, is supposed to correspond 
with the Danish 60 or by; and the Northern word dal, a dale, still appears 
in such names as Oudales, Crodale, and Danestal. The Scandinavian nes, 
a point or angle of land, (from the same root, probably, as the Latin nasus, a 
nose,) equivalent to the English maze, appears in the French Grisnez, and 
the English Sheerness and Dungeness. 

We now come to the history of the reigns of our four Norman kings, 
William the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen. Drawn 
as the materials are, at first hand, from the sources of our early history, 
pure and undefiled, and subjected to the scrutinizing ken of such scholars 
as Lappenberg and Thorpe, the results, both as regards their trustworthi- 
ness and their originality, could not fail to be a valuable contribution to the 
pages of English history. We can do little more than take a cursory glance 
at a few of the more interesting results of their research. 

After his accidental" victory of Senlac, or Hastings®, as the Normans 
preferred calling it, the Conqueror found the Anglo-Saxons a comparatively 
easy prey. The leading men among them appear to have been a set of 
hardly respectable mediocrities, almost wholly destitute of patriotism, and 
more intent upon the advancement of their own private interests than the 
assertion of national independence. Waltheof and Hereward may perhaps 
be considered as exceptions; but from their comparatively isolated position, 
and their want of commanding influence, their struggles at a later period 
were wholly fruitless, and their patriotic aspirations productive of nothing 
but additional rapine and bloodshed. Thanks to the want of unison that 
existed among the native population, the prowess of his own followers, and 
the influence of gold, which the Conqueror extorted with one hand, and 
proffered to the Saxon nobles as a bribe with the other, none of the forti- 
fied cities of England, Exeter and York excepted, offered anything that 
deserves to be dignified with the name of a resistance. Thierry and Mack- 
intosh, as remarked by Lappenberg, are equally in the wrong in their pre- 


™ Both in Holstein and Northumberland we still have the rivers “ Wansbeck” or 
« Wentsbeck.” 

® We designedly call it so; for if Harold had survived, it is doubtful if it would have 
been gained by—or at all events, if it would not have been immediately wrested from— 
the invaders. 

° Immediately on receiving tidings of the defeat, Ealdgyth, Harold’s widow, was 
sent by her brothers Eadwine and Morkere to Chester. It is not improbable that this 
circumstance may have suggested to Giraldus Cambrensis, or his informant, his romantic 
story that Harold escaped, and ended his days as a recluse at St. John’s, in Chester; by 
way of counterpoise, perhaps, to the story found in a MS. dated a century after the 
battle, that the body of Harold was discovered on the field by his mistress, Editha, 
the swan-necked. Few great personages, probably, have come to a violent end, but 
what some one or other has been found to suggest “historic doubts” as to the fact. 
Of these doubts, those entertained, or pretended to have been entertained, as to the 
deaths of Harold, Richard II., and the “ Princes in the Tower,” or of one of them at 
least, have survived to our times. Many others, maintained by tradition only, have 
probably perished. The same remark applies almost equally to criminals who have 
occupied a respectable position in society: witness the cases of Dr. Dodd, Fauntleroy, 
and a late M.P. and Lord of the Treasury. 
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sumption that William was for a moment arrested in his career of conquest 
by the necessity of laying siege to Dover: before he had arrived even in 
sight of that powerful fortress, he was met by deputies from the town, who 
presented him with its keys. 

An error is noticed (p. 107) into which Turner and Lingard have fallen: 
it was Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances, and not of Constance, who addressed 
the Normans on the coronation of William, in the abbey church of West- 
minster; an appeal which, through a false alarm, arising from the loud ac- 
clamations of his auditors, led to bloodshed and conflagration in the city 
of London. Acting, in this instance, at least, up to the traditions of his 
Scandinavian forefathers, one of William’s earliest steps was to plunder the 
monasteries, and to carry into captivity the more powerful of the Saxon 
prelates and abbots. Among these we find A°gelnoth? mentioned, abbot 
of Glastonbury ; as to whose identity, it appears from Mr. Therpe’s note, 
(p. 112,) there has been some difficulty, in consequence of Ordericus speak- 
ing of Agelnoth as Cantuarensis satrapa. On reference, however, to the 
pages of Hoveden, we find the difficulty satisfactorily solved; for he tells 
us that, in 1067, among his other captives, William took into Normandy 
“ Hgelnoth, abbot of Glastonbury, and AZgelnoth, a native of Canterbury.” 
On what authority Lingard has rendered the words Cantuarensem satra- 
pam, “abbot of Saint Augustine’s (at Canterbury),” we are at a loss to 
conceive. 

It was reserved for us to learn, upon the authority of William of Poitiers, 
the Conqueror’s chaplain, (who not improbably had his share of the golden 
wind/all,) that England was regarded as the ‘‘ California” of the eleventh 
century: as Lappenberg remarks, his description of English wealth and 
resources will no doubt both surprise and amuse some readers :— 


“Tn abundance of the precious metal that country by far surpasses the Gauls; for 
while by its exuberance of corn it may be called the granary of Ceres, from its quantity 
of gold it may be termed a treasury of Arabia. . . . The English women are emi- 
nently skilful with their needle, and in the weaving of gold; the men in every kind of 
artificial workmanship. Moreover, several Germans, most expert in such arts, are in 
the habit of dwelling among them; and merchants, who in their ships visit distant 
nations, introduce curious handiworks,” 


There is a strong probability, however, that at some remote period the 
soil of these islands has been eminently auriferous : witness the large amount 
of bullion still preserved in the shape of gold ring-money, and early British 
coin, in the cabinets of the curious. The soils, too, of Devonshire4, Derby- 
shire, and Wicklow still preserve strong traces of the presence of the pre- 
cious metal. 

The present century is by no means the first in which the natives of this 
island have assumed the position of defenders of Constantinople, the By- 
zantium of the Greek empire, against its enemies. A considerable body of 
Anglo-Saxons, compelled to abandon their exhausted country, found a wel- 
come reception with the Emperor Alexius Comnenus I., as his protectors 
against the ravages of Robert Guiscard and the Normans of Apulia. These, 
with other foreigners, under the general appellation of Veringer, as a 
body-guard, (their division being known as that of the Inglot), “ maintained 
with powerful arm, bright battle-axes and harness, the Grecian emperors in 





P Who, equally with William, was a great spoliator of his monastery. 

& The auriferous clay of North Devon is still worked for its gold, we believe. The 
question as to the source from which our ring-money was derived is an interesting one, 
but it admits, probably, of no satisfactory solution. - 
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that consideration and security which the enervated race of their own sub- 
jects was incapable of affording.” 

Queen Matilda would appear to have entertained as rude notions on love- 
matters as her husband, and to have been equally influenced by cupidity 
for the possessions of others. Witness her not altogether disinterested 
method of punishing an early object of her attachment, for unrequited love : 
—indeed authorities are not wanting, who assure us that it was the queen 
herself who procured Brihtric’s imprisonment, and the confiscation of his 
property even before his death :— + 


“The queen, as well as the other new-comers, received their share of the spoil, and 
in a manner which shews manifestly the spirit of the conquest. In her youth, Matilda 
had seen, at the court of her father at Bruges, a young Anglo-Saxon of rank named 
Brihtric, son of lfgar, to whom, it appears, she formed a warm attachment, but which 
was not reciprocated. While engaged in the consecration of a chapel, Brihtric was 
seized by the Normans, at his manor of Hanley, and dragged to Winchester, where he 
died in prison childless: his lands, which escheated to the crown, were bestowed partly 
on Robert Fitz-Hamon and partly on Queen Matilda.” 


In Robert de Comines, who came to so tragical an end in the conflagra- 
tion® of the episcopal palace at Durham, (1069), we meet, according to 
our author, with the ancestor of Philip de Comines, the courtly chronicler 
of the fifteenth century, and the Scoftish family of Comyn or Cumin. 

A frightful picture this of the results of William’s desolating vengeance 
against the feebly-resisting population of Northumbria :— 


“Corn, cattle, utensils, and every species of food he ordered to be heaped together 
and burnt. The famine, that had already raged for more than a year, was by such 
execrable proceedings so aggravated, and so horrible was the misery, that the wretched 
inhabitants were compelled to subsist upon horses, cats, and even on human flesh. 
Hunger forced many to sell themselves and families into perpetual slavery to their 
oppressors. During this calamitous state of things, it is supposed that no less than a 
hundred thousand human beings perished. Many who, with some little property, had 
forsaken their country, in the hope of finding an asylum in a foreign land, perished ere 
they could reach the wished-for shore. Appalling was it, in the silent houses, in the 
lonely streets and public roads, to see the corpses rotting, covered with myriads of 
worms, in an atmosphere insufferably redolent of putrefaction. For the last duty, that 
of burial, no one survived to perform it in the desolated land. Those whom the sword 
and the famine had spared, had fled from the scene of ruin. On the once-frequented 
road from York to Durham, as far as the eye could reach, not a single inhabited village 
was to be seen. In ruins and caverns dwelt only crews of robbers and wolves, for the 
destruction of the traveller.” 


The following portrait, from Ordericus, of one of William’s myrmidons, 
Hugh Goz, or Lupus, the Wolf, a name still famous with the Cheshire 
people, is by no means flattering ;—in some at least of its features, it would 
apply to many others in the number of his unprincipled followers. In the 
work it is given in the original Latin, but we spare the reader the trouble 
of a translation :—- 


“Not bountiful was this man, but p:odigal; not a household was it that always ac- 
companied him, but a whole army. Neither in giving nor in taking did he observe the 
slightest moderation. Every day did he devastate his own lands; and much more 
encouragement did he give to falconers and to huntsmen, than to cultivators of the 
earth or intercessors with heaven. An utter slave was he to the gluttonous pro- 
pensities of his belly ; and the consequence was, that he was weighed down with such 
a quantity of fat, that he could hardly move along. By his concubines he had a 
numerous progeny of either sex; nearly the whole of whom, overwhelmed by various 
misfortunes, came to an untimely end.” 





* The text mentions fwo persons as escaping from this disaster; Hoveden says 
only one. 
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We have witnessed the tender mercies experienced by the North- 
umbrians at the hands of their Norman foes; even worse, if possible, were 
the cruelties inflicted upon them by their ally, Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
who now invaded England under the pretext of aiding Eadgar Atheling :— 


“This retaliation by Gospatric served only to increase Malcolm’s fury, who now gave 
orders not to spare one of English race, but to slay or drive into perpetual slavery the 
entire population. In consequence of these orders, the aged, both male and female, 
were mercilessly massacred ; infants torn from the breast were thrown on high, and in 
falling received on the points of the spears. The young of both sexes, and all who 
appeared capable of labour, were driven bound before their enemies into perpetual 
bondage. Many, through the fatigue and misery of being thus driven, fell dead by the 
way. But Malcolm, so far from being moved by the prayers and groans of his victims, 
ordered them to be urged on the faster. Scotland thus became filled with English 
slaves of both sexes; so that long afterwards there was scarcely a farm, or even a 
cottage, in which the posterity of these English slaves was not to be found in the 
condition of serfs.” 


Whether or no Callot was acquainted with our early history we cannot 
say: he certainly might have found some hints here whereby to heighten 
the colouring of his “* Horrors of War.” 

Malcolm, we are glad to find, on his marriage with Margaret, sister of 
Eadgar A&theling, saw the error of his ways, and “ had sagacity enough to 
profit by his consort’s exhortations and example; so that, from a blood- 
thirsty barbarian, he became a mild and just monarch.” Margaret must 
have been a bold woman to accept of such a husband,—though perhaps she 
had but little choice in the matter. There was ample room for improve- 
ment, without his becoming by any means superabundantly good. Poor 
woman! chained to such a savage, in spite of his conversion, we pity 
her fate. 

The view taken by Lappenberg (pp. 142, 143), that, ‘ but for the Nor- 
man Conquest, this resurrection (of civilization) would have taken place in 
England much earlier and more completely ; and the civilization of south- 
ern Europe, which the clergy of those migratory ages spread abroad, would 
have shed its influence more benignly over Anglo-Saxon life, without the 
transplanting of the court of Rouen to England,” has the merit of novelty— 
to most English readers, at least. An author who has deserved so well at 
the hands of all who take an interest in our early history, it would be 
ungenerous to suspect even of prejudice; but at the same time we cannot 
but bear in mind that it is the opinion of one less nearly allied to our Nor- 
man invaders than ourselves. With us it is a more prevalent notion, and 
one perhaps not altogether to be classed among our vulgar errors, that, in 
the Norman conquest, out of evil came good, and that to these her ruthless 
devastators, England is indebted for much of the refinement and civiliza- 
tion which she has to boast. As no people has arrived as yet at the culmi- 
nating point of civilization, the question is only one of degree, and a dis- 
cussion of it must of necessity be based upon a comparison of ourselves 
with those whose Teutonic blood is acknowledgedly free from contact with 
that of a more Northern race: an invidious subject, upon which we have 
neither leisure nor inclination to enlarge. 

We pause a moment, in fairness to William, to call attention to perhaps 
the only redeeming points in his public career,—his appointment of Lan- 
franc to the see of Canterbury, and his patronage of the venerable Guit- 
mond ; and that too, after the monk had had the courage to remind him, in 
the plenitude of his power, “ that none of his forefathers had ever worn a 
royal diadem, that he himself had not attained to that dignity by hereditary 
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right, and that Eadgar A‘theling and others were the nearer heirs to the 
crown.” The notice of Lanfranc (147—154) we particularly commend to 
the reader’s notice. 

The manful struggles of the patriotic Hereward stand in fine relief in 
juxtaposition with the imbecility of Eadgar, and the faithlessness and tergi- 
versation of Eadwine, Morkere, and other Saxon nobles. It has been 
hitherto our impression that he was one of the few Anglo-Saxons of merit 
who escaped a violent death, and that he was permitted, after a lapse of 
years, to return to his native land, and peacefully to “ lay his bones in her 
maternal lap at Croyland.” The wish possibly may be father to the thought, 
but we are by no means inclined to credit the story told by the poet 
Gaimar, (and by him only, we believe,) that during an armistice granted 
by the king, Hereward was attacked, while at table, by some Normans and 
slain. William, however, we must admit, was fully capable of resorting to 
such means for getting rid of one of the few English whose opposition he 
had any reason to fear. 

The only man, perhaps, among Hefeward’s superiors in rank that was his 
equal in merit was Waltheof; a character which William (although, from 
motives of policy, he had given him his niece Judith in marriage,) could ill 
brook. His most barbarous murder was the result; and for many years 
Waltheof’s memory was venerated by the English as that of a hero, mar- 
tyr, and Saint. 

Waltheof’s death appears to have been the turning-point of William’s 
fortunes, and it is not without a justifiable satisfaction we read that from 
this moment success appears to have forsaken him; owing partly to his 
own impetuosity and his sudden outbreaks of anger, and partly to the dis- 
obedience of his children, the turbulence and cupidity of his nobles, and 
the ambition of the potentates by whose territories his Norman dominions 
were in a great degree surrounded. The remainder of his reign was spent 
in bitter retribution for his past misdeeds, and it was the will of Providence 
that none of his later undertakings should succeed. 

One of the first acts of his son Robert, on reaching man’s estate, was to 
demand Normandy and Le Maine of his father. The proverb tells us 
that a certain personage can quote Scripture sometimes, and the only 
answer that Robert received from the king was a long speech, or series of 
speeches, replete with references to Absalom and his evil counsellors, Ahi- 
tophel and Amasa—thus anticipating John Dryden some six hundred years 
in an application of the Scripture narrative to the political circumstances of 
the day. This, however, was a line of argument but little to the taste of 
Robert; who probably thought that his father was not altogether the man 
to appeal to Scripture in his own favour, and, after telling him “ that he 
was not come to hear wise speeches, with which he had been surfeited“to 
loathing by his pedantic teachers,” closed the conference by declaring—if, 
indeed these flowers of rhetoric are not imagined for him by Ordericus— 
“that he would, like the Theban Polynices, go and serve in a foreign land, 
there to seek the honour which his paternal Lares had denied him; might 
~ there meet an Adrastus, who would one day reward him for his 

elity.”” 

insets prejudices, exhibited in this instance in favour of the worthless 
Bishop Walchere, bring him, very justifiably, we think, under Mr. Thorpe’s 
censure, (p. 179). Walchere, however, paid a fearful penalty for his “‘ med- 
dling with things temporal,” as Wendover calls it,—his gross partisanship 
and injustice. 
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Dr. Ingram, too, and with equal justice, we think, is visited with censure * 
for his faulty renderings in his Translation of the Saxon Chronicle. The 
immunity implied by the Solonic maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonum, can- 
not for a moment be extended to scholars and their works. 

A curious episode in this strange, eventful history, is the story of Thurs- 
tan t, a monk of Caen, whom the king had raised to the headship of the 
monastery of Glastonbury :— 


“This man, with his countrymen, squandered the accumulated wealth of the monas- 
tery, while, not content with holding the monks to the strictest observance of the rule 
of their order, he even let them suffer privation. An arbitrary change of the old Gre- 
gorian chant, in place of which he strove to introduce one composed by John, abbot of 
Fécamp, gave occasion, together with his profane violence, to a disastrous conflict in 
the church, at the altar of which some of the monks were slain, and many wounded. 
As a punishment, Thurstan merely forfeited his abbey, and was sent back to his Nor- 
man cloister. To Archbishop Lanfranc even this penalty seemed too severe, and he 
counselled the abbot to offer a pecuniary atonement to the king, and not to be dis- 
heartened, even should it be rejected. ‘The result was, that Thurstan immediately 
recovered the abbey of Glastonbury from William’s successor for five hundred pounds 
of silver.” ; 


One of the most valuable features, perhaps, of the work is the lucid 
account which it gives of the institutions of the Feudal System, as intro- 
duced into this country by the Normans, Tenants-in-chief, knight-service, 
frankalmoign, demesne lands, reliefs, aids, wardship, maritage, homage, 
oaths, investiture, livery of seizin, scutage, serjeanty, socage, and other 
kindred subjects, are all treated of. Not the mere student only, but the 
accomplished lawyer even, who has exhausted the Second Volume of Black- 
stone, may hence add not a little to his legal lore. 

Equally useful, too, to the enquirer into our early institutions, is the pur- 
view given of Domesday Book: and here, without the necessity of having 
recourse to the ponderous and costly folios of Kelham and Ellis, he may 
gain an exact knowledge, so far as any certain knowledge is now attain- 
able, of the relative positions occupied by tenants in capite, mesne tenants, 
commendati, socmen, coliberti, geburas (boors), villani, coscets, cotarii, rad- 
chenistri, radmanni, bordarii, and others. 

From Domesday we learn a singular fact, that only one town in Eng- 
land, Dunwich ", shewed any signs of increase during the first twenty years 
after the Norman Conquest; the number of its burgesses, in the time of 
the Confessor 120, being augmented, at the period of the survey, to 236: 
the phenomenon, however, is easily explained by the then decay of its 
neighbour, Norwich. ‘The greater part of the towns had suffered severely 
by fire and devastation, and by the removal of habitations for the construc- 
tion of fortresses and fortifications. It is somewhat singular that a man of 
William’s astuteness should have allowed such damning evidence of his 
blighting influence upon the country to be so carefully collected and pre- 
served. 

To the picture of the Conqueror’s last moments, of his forsaken body, 





* See pp. 170, 182, 197, 379. 

* Or, more properly, “Turstin,” he being a Norman by birth; and so he is called by 
William of Malmesbury and John of Glastonbury, in their Chronicles of the abbey. 
The same writers tell a wondrous story of a figure on a crucifix, from which, on its 
being struck by an arrow on this occasion, copious streams of blood flowed forth. Two 
monks were killed in the affray, and fourteen wounded. 

" The sea has long since swept away every vestige of the only English town that 
flourished in spite of the Conqueror. 
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and of the revolting circumstances attending his entombment, our limits will 
allow us to do no more than make a passing reference. Seldom has a 
fearful subject been more ably treated.—Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The history of the Red King affords us no relief. Possessed of his 
father’s personal courage, he seems to have inherited all his fearful defects, 
and in lieu of his single virtue of continence, the most unbridled sensuality 
to boot. Cursed with the choice of such a counsellor as Ranulf Flambard*, 
it is really marvellous how he could possibly have brought himself to select 
such a man as Anselm for the see of Canterbury. The unfeigned reluctance 
of Anselm to accept the office, his clenched hands refusing to receive the 
pastoral staff, and the friendly violence of the bishops, dragging him by 
main force into the cathedral, stand in pleasing contrast with the avidity 
for promotion that has too often characterized a more civilized age. His 
is, perhaps, one of the few instances of a genuine nolo episcopari that are to 
be met with; though Rufus, it would appear, was inclined to give him no 
such credit for feelings of disinterestedness. Before Anselm’s elevation, 
we read, on one of the nobles praising him as a man loving God alone, and 
desirous of nothing that was transitory,— Nothing,” was the king’s sar- 
castic answer, ‘‘ except only the archbishopric of Canterbury. He will come 
running to me rejoicing, with hands and feet, and clasp me round the neck 
if I give him the faintest hope of it. But, by the holy face of Lucca, 
neither he nor any other shall be archbishop besides myself.” 

We have to thank Mr. Thorpe (and Mr. Hardy as well) for setting the 
antiquarian world right as to the singular oath that Sharon Turner and 
others have so frequently put into the mouth of William, “ By the face of 
Saint Luke.” The real meaning of the words, as found in William of 
Malmesbury, is, ‘‘ By the [holy] face of Lucca ;” there having been at that 
place in the middle ages, a figure of our Saviour, arrayed in rich garments 
and crowned with precious stones, brought thither miraculously, according 
to general belief. The habitual oath of the Conqueror was, ‘“* By God’s 
splendour ;” and that of Henry I., “* By the soul of my mother,” if we may 
judge from the words uttered by him when he murderedY Conan of 
Rouen. 

In such times as these, and amid such scenes of perfidy, violence, and 
bloodshed, the following trait is refreshing, though presented by one so 
astounding a simpleton, and so great an enemy to himself, as Robert 
Courthose :— 


“Of Duke Robert’s goodness of heart there is only one, though striking, instance 
recorded. ‘The besieged (in the fortress of Mont St. Michel) suffered from want of 
water, and on Henry’s representation, that the element which was common to all ought 
not to be denied them, and that a contest should not be so decided, but by the arm of 
the most valiant, Robert commanded his soldiers to be less strict, that his brother might 
not suffer from want of water. When this was reported to the king, he reproached his 
soft-hearted brother, saying, ‘Truly a fitting one art thou to conduct a war, who 
allowest thy enemies an abundance of water. How are we to overcome them, if we 
indulge them with victuals and drink?’ But he gently answered, ‘What! shall we 
allow our brother to die of thirst ? And where shall we find another if we lose him ?’ 
But William was made of sterner stuff, and not to be attuned to such soft measures.” 





x Mr. Thorpe observes, (p. 225,) “It is not easy to conceive how the soubriquet of 
Flambeau could be given to an individual on account of his covetousness.” Without 
impexchment of presumption, we would suggest that Flambard’s avarice, like that of 
Catiline, “alieni appetentis, sui profusi,’ may have been as all-devouring, all-con- 
suming, as flame. 

¥ By throwing him from a window of the castle of Ronen. See p. 229. 
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The various and conflicting accounts given relative to the death of 
William Rufus are ably reviewed; and we arise from the perusal of them 
more than ever impressed with the belief that the name of Walter Tirel was, 
to a great extent, used as a mere scapegoat in the matter, and that in all 
probability, the arrow which pierced the tyrant was aimed by one of the 
multitude that had suffered from his father’s devastation, or his own brutal 
excesses, As one of the most interesting passages in the book, we give it 
without curtailment :— 


“In the New Forest, which had been enlarged by the Conqueror with such glarirg 
cruelty towards the numerous inhabitants of those parts, Richard, an elder brother of 
William Rufus, and, shortly after, a son of Duke Rolert, named also Richard, had 
already fallen. On the 2nd August, 1100, the king rode into the forest to hunt; his 
attendants were gradually dispersed, snd about sunset he was found lying dead on the 
earth, and pierced with an arrow. Many authorities concur in stating that Walter 
Tirel, a French knight, to whom William was much attached, had, with the intention 
of striking a boar that rushed past them, inflicted the fatal wound with an arrow given 
him by the king himself, as being the better marksman. His instantaneous flight to 
France, and a pilgrimage to the holy grave, undertaken by him at a later period, cer- 
tainly countenance this narrative. Yet Tirel, whom we find mentioned as a venerator 
of Anselm, declared to Suger, the celebrated abbot of St. Denys, and offered to confirm 
it on oath, that the rumour was false, and that he had not even entered the forest on 
that day. But who can say that it was not an Anglo-Saxon arrow that pierced the 
tyrant ? or that one of so many that he had injured, stimulated possibly by a higher 
direction, was not the perpetrator ? The warnings given to the king by Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, in consequence of the counsel of a monk. that he should not go to the chase on 
that day, and the prophecy imparted to Prince Henry, declaring his speedy accession to 
the throne, together with the complete desertion of his attendants, greatly strengthen 
the suspicion of a premeditated plan*. But there is also another story * worthy of notice ; 
that the king, in stooping to take up an arrow lying on the ground, stumbled, and thus 
forced the arrow into his breast. This belief appears to have been very current in 
England shortly after the king’s death, though that implicating Walter Tirel found 
most favour with the multitude. At a later period it wus also said, that it was not 
Tirel, but Rolf of Aix, to whom William, against the counsel of the abbot of Dunstable, 
handed five arrows, with one of which he shot him.” 


It is certainly a marvellous coincidence that, within the unhallowed pre- 
cincts of Ytene- Wood, where, by the Conqueror’s order, numbers of churches 
and villages had been burnt, and a district of seventeen thousand acres laid 
waste, all to gratily his reckless passion for the chase, two sons of that 
Conqueror, and a grandson, should, within so short a period, have met their 
death. A retribution this, dealt by Providence, no doubt: but human con- 
trivance must surely have been the instrument of their destruction, upon 
this so eminently the scene of Norman ruthlessness and barbarity, amid 
ruined homesteads and an outcast population.— 

= Neque enim lex justior ula, 
Quam necis artific.s arte perire sud.” 


The latter part of the following passage (p. 313) we do not quite under- 
stand: for the benefit, more particularly, of the numerous class of readers 
who have not William of Malmesbury’s “ Lives of the English Pontiffs” to 
refer to, it seems to stand in need of explanation :— 


“ Roger, Bishop of Hereford, when on his death-bed, sent to implore consecration at 





* The Saxon Chronicle relates that the king was shot while at the chase by an arrow 
from one of his own people, without any allusion to an accident: so also the Acta 
Epise. Cenomm. 

*® Eadmer and Wace mention it. 

> Giraldus Cambrensis seems to be the chief authority for this story—founded on 
some vague tradition, probably. 
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his [Anselm’s] hands,—a request which supposed an inconsequence‘ in Anselm, and 
could, therefore, only raise a smile in him,” 

This passage excepted, we can vouch for the work being most lucidly 
translated throughout. 

And here, equally commending to the reader’s notice the profligate but 

lausible Henry, and the careless though loveable Stephen, we must pause. 

We have given a fair sample of the book; such a book as we have not 
often had the pleasure of devouring. ‘To those who read it at our recom- 
mendation, we wish as keen an appetite and as easy a digestion as our own: 
the meal, we assure them, will add to the stamina of their historical powers. 
The work is made additionally useful by genealogical tables of the rulers 
of Normandy, from Rolf to the year 1066, of the posterity of William the 
Conqueror to Henry II., and of the family of King Stephen. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


Ir the reader of our present age could be transported back into the 
living England of some thirty years ago, one of the names that he would 
oftenest hear, and hear always in connection with some earnest intellectual 
work, would be that of Henry Brougham. Even then he was distinguished 
in many, almost contradictory, ways. His knowledge was held to be but 
little short of encyclopedian—he had won for himself a high reputation in 


mathematical science—his writings were both numerous and powerful—the 
senate and the bar were daily ringing with his passionate eloquence— 
and he had become a prominent and popular advocate of some of the very 
grandest causes which contribute to the progress of mankind. And, beyond 
all this, he had given abundant proof of an able, restless, and aspiring 
nature, conscious of its own capacities, and using them on all fit occasions 
with a ready and impetuous daringness which augured well for a triumph- 
ant issue of his aims. 

One of the earliest glimpses that we get of him is in St. David-street, 
Edinburgh, running on the pavement with Francis Horner, before either of 
the little playfellows had fairly got through his second year. His educa- 
tion was begun betimes, at the High School, where Mr. Luke Fraser and 
Dr. Adam were in turn his masters. The anecdote which Lord Cockburn 
tells of Brougham’s dispute with Mr. Fraser on a point of Latinity, his 
punishment, his renewal of the dispute the next day under the egis of a 
heap of authorities which compelled the kind-hearted preceptor to own 
himself in the wrong, and his subsequent fame as “ the fellow who had 
beat the master,” is so curiously characteristic of the Henry Brougham of 
maturer years, that one regrets to be obliged to transfer the honour of the 
achievement to some other and unknown person. A more certain fact is, 
that he was distinguished as a quick and eager scholar, and proceeded to 
the University at the age of sixteen. His attention, in the first instance, 
was given chiefly to physical and mathematical science, and so considerable 
was his progress, that papers of his on subjects belonging to these depart- 
ments of knowledge were soon afterwards published in the Transactions of 





© Query, whether “implied an incompetence” is not the meaning ? 
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the Royal Society, and were noticed in a highly flattering manner in some 
of the circles most competent to judge fairly of their value. Indicative as 
these contributions were of the early ripeness of the youth’s intellect, and 
probably of some special. faculty for the pursuits which they referred to, 
one cannot but rejoice that his studies swept betimes over a far wider 
sphere. In his twentieth year, on the 21st of November, 1797, he was 
admitted—with Francis Horner again for a companion—into that Specula- 
tive Society in which so many of the ablest of his Scottish contemporaries 
prepared themselves for the realities of public life. Three years afterwards, 
having in the meantime travelled awhile on the Continent, he became a 
member of the Society of Advocates of Edinburgh. 

Up to this point in his career, or even a little beyond it, it is probable 
that Brougham had hardly much surpassed in visible performances many 
of the very gifted young men who were his associates at the Scottish bar. 
But he had been silently building up the foundations of that surprising 
versatility which has been ever since one of the most marked of all his 
mental characteristics. When the “ Edinburgh Review” began, with an 
audacity at least as great as its ability and knowledge, to fulmine over the 
literary world, Brougham was a distinguished member of the brilliant band 
of its contributors; but he had, at the same time, already completed a bar- 
gain with the publisher for his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the 
European Powers,”—an extensive work, marked in an equal measure by 
extent of information, vigour of talent, and maturity and boldness of politi- 
cal views. ‘That so good a book should have been written by so young a 
man was extraordinary enough; but that the same individual should have 
also found time, within so short an antecedent period, to make his import- 
ant communications to the Royal Society, to become a prominent debater 
in the Speculative, to prepare himself for his admission to the bar, to get 
through his foreign travel, and to write brilliant contributions to the * Edin- 
burgh Review,” was such a manifestation of intellectual activity and power 
as would not easily be paralleled in recent times. And there was one 
amongst his intimates by whom the s'rength and weakness of his singular 
nature was even then correctly and completely known. In a letter written 
a few months after their joint admission to the Speculative Society, Horner 
says :— 

* Had you any conversation with Brougham? He is an uncommon genius, of a com- 
posite order, if you allow me to use the expression: he unites the greatest ardour for 
general information in every branch of knowledge, and, what is more remarkable, acti- 


vity in the business, and interest in the pleasures of the world, with all the powers of 
a mathematical intellect.” 


And again, four years later, on the eve of the publication of his friend’s 
work on Colonial Policy, the same deep and calm observer writes :— 


“Should an active scene be opened to Brongham, I shall tremble with anxiety for 
some time, though it is what I very ardently wish: his information on political sub- 
jects, especially in some departments, is now immense; his talents are equal to the 
most effective use and display of that knowledge. But his ardour is so ury,ent, that I 
should be afraid of his being deficient in prudence. That he would ultimately become 
a leading and predominant mind I cannot doubt, but he might attempt to tix himself 
in that place too soon, before he had gone through what I presume is a necessary rou- 
tine of subordination.” 


He was, at any rate, not much disposed to continue long in subordination 
at Edinburgh. In that city of strong political partizanship, Whiggism, in 
the early years of the present century, was far from being the most profit- 
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able side for a young advocate to enlist on; and Brougham, animated by 
the consciousness of power and the ambition which that consciousness en- 
gendered, may have been not prevented by his good professional success 
from seeking for a wider and a freer field for his exertions. Instigated by 
this consideration, and hastened probably in his determination by the result 
of his appearance before the House of Lords as one of the junior counsel 
for Lady Essex Ker in the Roxburghe peerage case, in his twenty-ninth 
or thirtieth year he settled in London; where, after a short time, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and began to practise as a barrister in 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

This was in 1808, and from this date until that of his elevation to the 
woolsack in 1830, Mr. Brougham came by degrees to be engaged in what 
was literally an unparalleled amount of labour. In his capacities of states- 
man, advocate, and author, he was soon doing the work of three indus- 
trious men. Marvellous stories have been told of his dispatch of business, 
indubitable myths originating in a reality of performance surprising enough 
to stand in no need of exaggeration. Business, indeed, flowed in upon 
him in a deep and full tide. In the Court of King’s Bench, and on the 
Northern Circuit, he quickly became, especially in political cases, a fa- 
vourite advocate; and his distinction at the bar recommended him at once 
to an ample participation in the toils, and strife, and triumphs of the se- 
nate. In the midst of these abundant occupations he still found time for a 
multitude of publications of which he is the known, acknowledged author, 
as well as probably for no inconsiderable number—as there is good reason 
for surmising—which may be hereafter traced to his prolific pen. In order 
to understand the extent of his activity during this portion of his indefa- 
tigable career, let us endeavour to catch a glimpse of some of his greater 
labours in each of these departments of exertion. 

One of the earliest of his memorable efforts as an advocate, occurred 
within two years of his admission to the English bar. The Berlin decrees, 
by which Napoleon sought to cramp the commerce of England, had pro- 
voked the government of that day to a retaliatory absurdity in the shape 
of ‘‘orders in Council,” which, by a subsequent modification, had been 
made oppressively severe. Mr. Brougham, as the representative of a large 
and influential portion gf the mercantile community, was employed to 
plead against the coercion and continuance of these “ orders” before the 
House of Lords ; and his argument, which occupied two days in its delivery, 
though ineffectual as to its specific aim, manifested so rare a combination 
of knowledge, boldness, ingenuity, and eloquence, that the advocate him- 
self was at once welcomed as a pillar of strength on the popular side in the 
fierce party warfare of the time. A seat in the House of Commons was 
one of the immediate consequences of this masterly discourse, but not the 
only or the most important one. It opened the way to a very considerable 
extension of his professional business; not merely by making known the 
warmth and vigour of his powers and the wide extent of his resources, but 
by making known a'so the liberality of his own political views, and the 
likelihood that he would therefore put forth his strength with a hearty 
good-will in defence of those who had by too free an advocacy of similar 
convictions subjected themselves to the inquisition of a somewhat rigorous 
law. It was not long before cases of this kind occurred, in which he was 
actually called to champion the oppressed. In the volume of his ‘‘ Social 
and Political Speeches,” just published by Messrs. Griffin and Co., there 
are the reports of two speeches which were delivered in the following year, 
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in defence of persons against whom prosecutions on a charge of libel had 
been instituted by the state. On both of these occasions, Mr. Brougham’s 
clients were proceeded against for the publication of the same article,—an 
article on Military Flogging, written by Mr. John Scott, who afterwards con- 
ducted the “Champion,” and the “London Magazine,” and who was 
killed in a duel consequent upon a stern, unpalatable reprehension of the 
personalities of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ;”—and it is a curious instance of 
the uncertainty of law, that whilst John and Leigh Hunt were acquitted by 
a jury at Westminster, Drakard was convicted at Lincoln and sentenced by 
the Court of King’s Bench to imprisonment for eighteen months. But the 
defence on both occasions was clear, and vigorous, and eloquent ; doing 
as much justice to the principle of free discussion, which these prosecutions 
aimed at, as to the individual defendants in the two causes. It was the 
very natural result of a frequent advocacy of this kind to make Mr. Brougham 
eminently popular both as a barrister and a politician. How great his 
business and his popularity had grown, may be in some degree inferred 
from the well-remembered delight of the people when it became known to 
them that he had engaged in the onerous duties of Attorney-General to the 
Queen. He had been for many years her law-adviser, and in that capa- 
city had, in conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, strongly remonstrated against 
her perilous residence abroad ; and when the fruits of her unfortunate re- 
solution appeared in their mature bitterness in the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties, he entered with his whole heart and soul into her defence. 

But to him, as to the great mass of the people of England at that.time, 
the question at issue was not one that might be compressed within the nar- 
row limits of an inquiry into the guilt or innocence of his ill-fated client. 
It expanded itself into the broader and the higher problem—the problem 
infinitely more momentous, both in its moral and political bearing—of the 
absoluteness of the king’s power to degrade and do away with a consort 
whom he had outraged by his own uniform career of coarse, unprincipled 
sensuality ; whom he had from the beginning of their union slighted, hated, 
and by meanest arts oppressed; and whom he sought at last to cast down 
from her queenly rank, and ruin outright ; though, had the foulest perjuries 
that English gold had bought against her been believed, she would still 
have seemed, even to human eyes, immeasurably less stained and scarred 
by guilt than her persecutor, in the revolting grossness of his life, had ever 
condescended to appear. From first to last, during the long continuance 
of proceedings in the House of Lords, Mr. Brougham’s energies were 
poured forth unsparingly in this important case. It is the occasion which 
his biographer will have to dwell on, as revealing within definite limits all 
his rare and multiplied endowments—all his defiant and indomitable daring 
—his lightning-like conception—his multifarious knowledge—his com- 
prehensive grasp of details, and his skilful marshalling of them ia produc- 
tion of some climax startling from magnificence of power,—his lynx-eyed 
insight into falsehood and prevarication under all their wide variety of 
cleverly-contrived disguises—his fierce, intolerable sarcasm—and his vehe- 
ment and impassioned eloquence, touched sometimes with an unwonted 
pathos, and raised sometimes into an unwonted solemnity of tone, which 
were inspired by the greatness of the cause, and were not unworthy of it. 
The chaste and noble impressiveness of the peroration of his speech in de- 
fence was a new excellence in his marvellous oratory. One brief emphatic 
passage in it, which Lord Eldon reprehended as an intimidation, was in 
these memorable words :— 
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“My Lords, I pray you to pause. I do earnestly beseech you to take heed! You 
are standing upon the brink of a precipice—then beware! It will go forth your judg- 
ment, if sentence shall go forth against the Queen. But it will be the only judgment 
you ever pronounced which, instead of reaching its object, will return and bound back 
upon those who give it. Save the country, my Lords, from the horrors of this cata- 
strophe—save yourselves from this peril—rescue that country, of which you are the or- 
naments, but in which you can flourish no longer, when severed from the people, than 
the blossom when cut off from the roots and the stem of the tree.” 

Owing to the matchless efforts of the Queen’s defenders, the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties met with so discouraging a fortune in the House of 
Lords that it was, after the third reading, finally withdrawn. The news of 
that event was welcomed with a jubilant delight throughout the land. In 
the homes of the great masses of the people, even in the lanes and courts 
and alleys where the very poorest of them lived, the windows gleamed with 
light, and bonfires blazed in the public places, as never windows gleamed 
or bonfires blazed for any victory before; for this was felt to be a victory 
which the people might rejoice in heartily, without misgiving or alloy; a 
victory over the strong hand of selfish and unscrupulous oppression: and he 
who had been foremost in the arduous strife became the idol of the people, 
and was hailed as the people’s friend. But the fiery indignation which Mr. 
Brougham had often given utterance to during the course of these proceed- 
ings against the Queen, did not die away at their termination, nor even on 
the mournful death of his unhappy client. From time to time, ever since, 
the pent emotion has burst forth, rapid, fierce, and burning, as in its first 
consuming outbreak. A well-remembered example of the abiding, unabated 
strength of this feeling occurred in the defence of Ambrose Williams, in a 
trial for libel on the Durham clergy. The defendant had, in the “ Durham 
Chronicle,” published some severe censures on the conduct of the clergy 
in not having the bells of their churches tolled on the occasion of her Ma- 
jesty’s death; and Mr. Brougham, roused to pitiless resentment by the in- 
sult which had provoked his client’s strictures, poured forth a bitter stream 
of mingled sarcasm, irony, and stern vituperation on the complainants, which 
must have made them in the depth of their abasement look back, almost 
lovingly, on the milder libel of which the evil spirit had come back to them 
in the strength of seven even more wicked than himself. Amongst the 
multitude of Mr. Brougham’s speeches at the bar, we question whether any 
other equalled this in the one quality of concentrated scorn: some were 
undoubtedly more richly graced with knowledge, some more soundly argu- 
mentative, some wittier, and some more classically eloquent; but in that 
peculiar power in which the orator surpassed the whole of his contempora- 
ries—the power of a contemptuous, withering, merciless invective,—it is 
doubtful whether this defence of Ambrose Williams is not, even now, to be 
regarded as his best oration at the bar. 

It has been a hundred times remarked, how seldom a distinguished 
speaker in the courts is equally successful in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Brougham’s first efforts in that new arena are said to have made it 
likely that his name would have to be inscribed in the catalogue of those 
to whom this disappointment has occurred. But there was a stubborn in- 
vincibleness in his nature, a power to do whatever he determined on, that 
soon bore him up above all fear of permanent failure. Before he had been 
many months a member of the House, he became so well accustomed to it 
as to wield the rare weapons of his oratory in that great assembly with just 
as much ease, and with just as assured a mastery, as he was wont to do 
elsewhere. In little more than two years it was thought not imprudent for 
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him to contest a Liverpool election against Canning, and his defeat on that 
occasion excluded him from Parliament for four years. But in 1816 he 
again obtained a seat there, which he continued to hold—as representative, 
successively, for Winchelsea, for Knaresborough, and for Yorkshire,—until 
his elevation, in 1830, to the House of Lords. In the House, it was soon 
felt that a master-spirit was again amongst them—an orator of Nature’s 
fashioning, yet well sustained by all the helps of art—a worthy successor of 
the great parliamentary chiefs of a gencration just passed away. Com- 
pared with the mightiest of that bygone race, though he might fall short 
of the gorgeous imagination and the philosophic depth of Burke, or 
of the sonorous and sustained strength of Pitt, or of the vehemence, 
and simplicity, and genuine nobleness of Fox, or of the wit, and polish, 
and dramatic point of Sheridan, he had powers of his own quite as for- 
midable at least as any of these in debate,—as much dreaded by oppo- 
nents, and as much confided in by friends. For, to the consideration of 
almost every subject that could come before the council of a great nation, 
he brought an ample and exact fund of knowledge, a comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with all the principles of sound and scientific government, and 
a very competent familiarity with all the details of our home, foreign, and 
colonial affairs, which a retentive memory enabled him to bring to bear at 
any moment in debate ; which he had the skill—in spite of an unstudied 
style—to set before his hearers clearly, fully, and impressively ; and which, 
upon occasion, he could enforce with an eloquence in which the reason and 
the feelings were alike addressed, or uphold against attack with a surpass- 
ing storm of sarcasm, scorn, and sneers, and fierce and passionate invec- 
tive, against which no member of the House, but Canning, could, with any 
hope of victory, contend. With this influence in the House, there was 
no lack of sustenance to his popularity out of doors. Of every liberal 
measure, of every measure tending to relieve, redress, refine, and raise the 
people, he was the strong and staunch supporter. On all those momentous 
themes in which the problem is to reconcile the widest benefits of civil 
government with the smallest possible encroachment upon individual rights, 
his exertions were unsparing on the popular side. On some of these his 
labours and endeavours have, to such an extent, identified him with the 
cause, that the memories of the measure and the man must go down to 
posterity together. And—if we have not misconceived the character which 
is revealed beneath the tumult and the turmoil of his life—if the high ambi- 
tion of a benefactor to his fellow-countrymen, and to the world, has been in 
truth amongst the foremost of the dispositions which inspired and sustained 
him—he would himself wish to be remembered in no nobler association 
than that of the faithful and triumphant leader in the great battles for the 
abolition of colonial slavery; the reform of law; and the diffusion of 
knowledge, the helpmate and chief servant of Christianity in the work of 
civilization, into the understandings and the hearts of all the population of 
the land. 

In the twenty-two years which intervened between his call to the Eng- 
lish bar and his accession to the woolsack, it would have been excusable 
enough if Mr. Brougham had written nothing. In the harass of his exten- 
sive business in the courts, or in the excitement of his labours in the House 
of Commons, an ordinary man would have found quite task enough for 
body and for mind, and the anxieties, and toil, and efforts of the two occu- 
pations, actively pursued, might well have satisfied the most intemperate 
avidity for work. But Mr. Brougham found time and vigour for a third. 

3 
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Hazlitt says—truly, indeed, though not in an obvious sense—the more we 
do, the more we can do; the busier we are, the more leisure we have: and 
Mr. Brougham’s accumulated labours at the time we are speaking of, 
exemplified the theoretic truth. In the production of addresses, pamphlets, 
and revised and published speeches, and in the great body of his contribu- 
tions to the “ Edinburgh Review,” there was an intellectual harvest which 
might have been held not scanty in amount even for a man of letters by 
profession ; and yet these were but the superabundance which his indefati- 
gable spirit yielded. The larger portion of these writings have, unquestion- 
ably, a political cast and character about them, and were probably—as their 
manner indicates—written hastily and carelessly ; yet in all their indiffer- 
ence to elegance, abounding in vitality and strength, as auxiliaries in the 
great public causes pending at the time. Sometimes, however, we meet 
with a genial ‘paper, so eloquent of the charm of early, unforgotten studies, 
and old classical memories and joys, as to set us pondering on the great 
things the writer might have accomplished if, in his young days, he had 
wedded himself to literature instead of statesmanship or law. Of this kind 
is the Inaugural Discourse on his installation as Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Opposed, as a candidate, by Sir Walter Scott, and win- 
ning the election only by the casting vote of Mackintosh, Mr. Brougham’s 
address is said to have been composed amidst the complicated business and 
bustle of the Northern Circuit. But, wherever it was written, the address 
is redolent of fond remembrance of the pure and high delights belonging 
to the scholar’s life, rich in eloquent incentives to exertion, nobly stored 
with dissertation on the grace, and power, and beauty of the language of old 
Greece, commendatory—but not enough so—of the great masters of our 
own glorious tongue, wise and earnest in the counsels it enforces, and, 
above all, bold in the declaration of a great philosophic truth, which raised 
a host of hoodwinked volunteers against him; and it is, moreover, dis- 
tinguished by a better and exacter style than was habitual to the writer in 
the works referable to that laborious time. Bearing this discourse in mind 
as a model, we might without injustice apply to some few of his other 
writings of the same period his own words :—‘‘ Had he studied correctness 
equally, the effect would have been heightened, and a far more excellent 
thing would have been offered to our deliberate admiration, after its appeal 
to the feelings had been successfully made.” 

On the accession of the Whigs to office in 1830, Mr. Brougham, much 
to the surprise of Parliament and the nation, became their Lord Chancellor. 
On him, and on Earl Grey, the burden of the battle rested in carrying the 
memorable Bill for Parliamentary Reform against the deeply-rooted opposi- 
tion of the Upper House. But Lord Brougham, with his long experience 
in the Commons and the courts of law, was just the man that an emer- 
gency so startling needed. Like Massena, he was most himself when 
difficulties thronged most against him. Those who remember the perilous 
excitement of that time—when the people’s voice was heard from every 
quarter of the land in stern and deep tones demanding that the proffered 
measure of relief should be no longer kept from them, and the press, in all 
its multitudinous channels, from the hawker’s penny sheet to the almost 
omnipotent ‘‘ Times,” was clamouring and thundering for the passing of 
the Bill, and both press and people were looking angrily towards the 
House of Lords as the one obstruction to the great redress they claimed,— 
will remember how, in the nightly conflicts and commotions which dis- 
turbed the immemorial dignity of their Lordships’ deliberations, the 
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strangest of all innovations was the fierce and passionate rhetoric, the ever- 
ready artillery of invective, menace, sarcasm, and denunciation of their 
new colleague in council, Henry, Lord Brougham. And it will be remem- 
bered also, how, when every argument in favour of the Bill had been 
insisted on, till frequent use had made it threadbare, his Lordship, on the 
second reading, delivered an oration full of wit and novelty, and eloquence 
and argumentative impressiveness, which delighted, by its force and beauty, 
those who the most disliked and dreaded its effect, and which stands to this 
day in the foremost rank in merit, if not itself the very first in merit, of all 
the countless speeches he has made. On the passing of this much-con- 
tested measure, in the summer of the next year, the Whig ministry were 
at liberty to proceed to other and extensive amendments of domestic and 
colonial law. In all these legislative labours the Chancellor was an able, 
energetic, and untiring sharer. In the case of some of them, such as the 
abolition of colonial slavery, the amendment of the criminal law, and the 
improvement of the destructive and demoralizing poor-laws, both wisdom 
and humanity demanded the reform. His speeches upon these subjects, 
even if they remained alone, instead of being merely instances of his con- 
tinuous and consistent effort to make his influence beneficial to the nation, 
would amply prove him to have been earnest, outspoken, and enlightened, 
in performance of the legislative duties of his brief official life. But he 
had, at the same time, judicial duties to perform; and it is in reference to 
his competency to these that detraction has been busiest against his fame. 
We think it quite probable that he was less deeply learned in the techni- 
calities and precedents of law than many of his predecessors had been, but 
he was a master of its principles, and he made up by prodigious toil and 
care for any deficiencies. He gave, moreover, more hours in the day, and 
more days, than had been usual to the court, and by this means, and by 
his unequalled quickness and activity of mind together, he left not “a sin- 
gle appeal unheard, nor one letter unanswered.”’ In dispensing the exten- 
sive patronage of his office, he had the rare merit of doing nothing that the 
malignancy of spite could found a censure or a cavil on, whilst he left, on 
quitting power, more than one glad and grateful home, made happy by his 
unexpected kindness. 

Lord Brougham remained in office little more than four years. His 
subsequent position in the Upper House has been that of an independent 
peer. During that long portion of the intervening time in which his activity 
in Parliament was unabated, there was sometimes a purpose to be served 
by representing him as one who had abandoned and opposed his former 
views, and had been, in fact, without any obvious or sufficient motive, 
guilty of that very tergiversation with which he charged Canning, in the 
memorable scene between them during the debate on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, in 1823. But when we look at the particulars on which it is attempted 
to substantiate this sweeping charge, they are found to be contemptibly 
inadequate to any such design; the facts arrayed against him shewing, 
not that he has proved a traitor to any of the great principles of liberty and 
progress, or to any momentous policy, that he had ever advocated earnestly 
in earlier years, but that he has not chosen to be bound by the shibboleth 
of any of the parties in the state. His opposition to the Whig ministry 
under Lord Melbourne, in which the charge originated, began reluctantly ; 
and, as he himself proclaimed, at the conclusion of a masterly and elo- 
quent defence, wrung from him by an imputation of the kind within the 
House,— 
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“Only began, as every man in the country knew, and as those slanderous assailants 
alone wilfully forgot, when the government took a new line against reform of Parlia- 
ment, and other reforms; and when on that and on their extravagant civil list, and 
their Canada Bills, and their slave question, they had compelled him to oppose them, if 
he did not mean to abandon all his most sacred and most constantly avowed principles 
and feelings upon the whole policy of the state. These things were quite notorious— 
they were facts, and even had dates, which at once dispelled the whole charges made 
by wilful fabrications out of doors, and at length, with an indiscretion to which great 
wits are too subject, brought forward by a cabinet minister in that House.” 


Since his emancipation from the toils of office’in 1834, his Lordship has 
engaged in a career of literature which, at any previous time, must have 
been, even to his unexampled industry, impracticable. It is true that the 
greater portion of his ‘* Discourse of Natural Theology” was written whilst 
he held the Great Seal, but, amidst the cares that pressed upon him, “ it 
was impossible to finish the work.” The revision and conclusion of this 
philosophical discourse was one of the first fruits of subsequent leisure. 
The edition of Paley’s treatise on the same subject, with scientific notes 
and illustrations, in the preparation of which Sir Charles Bell was his col- 
league, and the ‘‘ Dialogues on Instinct,” were the next ripe produce of 
his Lordship’s versatile ability. To these there has succeeded a considerable 
series of Lives of Philosophers, Men of Letters, and Statesmen of the time 
of George the Third—a collection of biographies, full of interesting infor- 
mation, and richly interspersed with criticisms which, themselves, occa- 
sionally need a passing word of comment. To the consideration of some of 
these productions we hope to find an early opportunity of returning. 

In a few months his Lordship will have entered on his eightieth year. 
Very recently he has gone back to investigations in physical science like 
those by which his celebrity in youth was won. As the memories of those 
studious days in the university of his native land, and of the intervening 
years of struggle and success upon the busiest of the world’s stages, are 
recalled to him in his sweet Southern home, it would be excusable though 
his pulse should beat quicklier, and his cheek flush with pride, as he dwells 
on the remembrance of the labours he has gone through, the good he has 
accomplished, and the high example he has given to the world. In such a 
retrospect there should be a noble and sufficient consolation for the sorrows 
that have fallen to his lot. In advanced age, the bereavements of affection 
are less keenly deplored, as we look forward to a more quickly forthcoming 
reunion with the departed objects of our care and love ;—and all the lesser 
cares and troubles of his long life, all the coldness and injustice, and calum- 
nious misrepresentation that have occurred to him in his public course, how 
abundantly have they been counterbalanced by the indefatigable use which 
it has been permitted to him to make of his great natural endowments, 
either by himself originating, or by ably seconding others, in the protection 
given to the weak against the strong, in the freedom won for our colonial 
slaves, in the amelioration of our laws, and in the glorious boon of knowledge, 
the enlightener to myriads of our fellow-men, who, but for his ceaseless, 
splendid services, would have been doomed to linger on in hopeless intel- 
lectual darkness. 

( To be continued.) 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND CEYLON, AS DESCRIBED BY THE 
ELDER PLINY ®. 


Ir is not often that we have had the pleasure of finding ourselves in the 
dilemma so tersely implied in the French expression, /’embarras de richesses ; 
a predicament, we apprehend, whether in the intellectual or in the material 
world, more talked of than experienced. Strictly speaking, however, we 
really do feel somewhat embarrassed, when called upon to make a selection 
therefrom, by the variety and profusion of literary curiosities which these 
volumes—sparing us the trouble of wading through the ponderous tomes 
of Dalechamps, Hardouin, Saumaise, and Rezzonico, or of examining the 
more recent labours of Linnzeus and Cuvier—present to us. Thanks to the 
unabated enterprise of the publisher, the pages of the elder Pliny, as ably 
translated as they are amply illustrated, are here at last made available for 
the purely English reader. In them, he may take our word for it, he will 
find a perfect microcosm of ancient lore: to our minds, too, all the more 
interesting from the fact, that much of it is presented in the dubious and 
uncertain light which of necessity characterized the early morn of European 
literature, some two thousand years ago. 

Much as we respect the memory of Philemon Holland, “ of the Citie of 
Coventrie, Doctor in Physicke,”’ as, like good antiquarians, we are in duty 
bound to do; much as we relish the quaintness of his language, and the 
unctuous self-complacency of his circuitous paraphrases; we bid a cordial 
welcome to Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History” in English of a more recent date. 
We think it high time that this work should be presented to the ordinary 
reader in language which he cannot fail to understand; and agreeing with 
Mr. Riley in his prefatory remark, that “ without ample illustration, Pliny’s 
volumes would want much of the interest that properly belongs to them,” 
we look upon the present translation as all the more valuable from the fact 
of its being elucidated “by all that has been afforded by the progress of 
knowledge and modern discovery in science and art.” We are unable, 
therefore, to join in the complaint—if any such complaint there be—that by 
this translation old Holland’s version will, except as a bibliographical 
curiosity, be wholly superseded. 

With such a feast of good things set before us, such a choice of intellec- 
tual viands to select from, and with an appetite, too, to relish them, we 
shall make it as little our business to enquire what kind of man the caterer 
was, and what was the calibre of his mind, as to enter upon the question 
whether he was tall of stature or short, whether he was a stout man or a 
thin. Granted that he was credulous to a surprising degree; granted (if 
we may be allowed the paradox) that he was at once both sceptical and 
superstitious ; granted that he entertained very singular notions on the 
immortality of the soul», man’s liability to disease, and his eminently 
“tearful lot ;” granted that, though in the main an Epicurean, he was 
perhaps the most gloomy Epicurean that ever lived; granted even that he 
was little more than an industrious compiler, ‘‘a gatherer of other men’s 
stuff,” our business is, at present, with his book only—and a very valuable 





«® «The Natural History of Pliny, translated, with copious Notes and Illustrations, 
by the late John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Riley, Esq., B.A.” (Loudon: Henry 
G. Bohn.) 

> « Manium ambages ;”—“ quiddities about the Manes.” vii. 56. 
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book it is. And, indeed, how could this Encyclopedia® of nearly twenty 
centuries ago be otherwise than valuable in the eyes of those who, like 
ourselves, take an interest in the history of the past? seeing that it is the 
result of the life-long labours of a man who, as we know from other 
sources ¢, though without a particle of Lord Bacon’s genius, rivalled him 
in his thirst for every kind of knowledge; who, with none of Burton's rude 
but ready wit, or of his skilfulness in artistic arrangement, was his equal in 
laboriousness and undeviating singleness of purpose ; who, though without 
any of those powers of analysis that so eminently characterized Linneeus 
and Buffon, was still an indefatigable observer of, and enquirer into, the 
operations of Nature; and who at last boldly—aye, almost obstinately— 
sought his doom, a martyr to his unflinching spirit of research. Such a 
man as this, we repeat,—with the whole, too, of the Grecian literature, un- 
mutilated by time, at his command,—could not fail to produce a work of 
surpassing interest. 

With six-and-thirty® Books before us, treating more or less of perhaps 
every subject that had hitherto engaged the attention of the learned, and 
with something to recommend it in each, we are somewhat at a loss, with 
our restricted limits, to which of his subjects to devote our earliest notice. 
Seeing, however, that the mental eyes of most reflecting men are just now 
turned towards the far East, with these “‘ signs of the times’’ for our guide, 
we will content ourselves for the present with an examination, by the light 
of modern discovery, of some of Pliny’s more prominent passages relative 
to India—India as known to the Romans in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. Our enquiries, too, will be rendered additionally interesting by 
the fact that, with the exception of a few vague notices of the western parts 
of India in the History of Herodotus, and the account of that country given 
by Strabo‘, the Indian geography of Pliny is the most ancient one that has 
come down to us. Our review, of course, will not be permitted to extend 
beyond the pages of our author, and we shall equally avoid all reference to 
the earlier work of Strabo, and to the later labours of Arrian and Ptolemy. 

The names Inpus and Inp1a, it is generally agreed, are derived from 
Sindhu, the Sanscrit appellation of the river Indus, which, in the plural 
form, also means the nations who dwelt along its banks; a derivation to 
which Pliny, we find, bears testimony, (vi. 23) :—“ The Indus is called Sindis 
(Sindus, or Sinthus, according to Salmasius,) by the natives.”” The great 
divisions of India, known as “ India within the Ganges” and “ India beyond 
the Ganges,’’ it should be remembered, were first adopted by Ptolemy the 
geographer, a century after the time of Pliny. 

Before proceeding, however, with our author to penetrate to the interior 
of India—by which term we mean, in its widest sense, all the nations that 
lay to the south of the range of Paropanisus, the Emodi Montes, and 
Iniaiis, (the modern Hindi-Kush, Himalayas, and Haimava,) and between 
the shores of the Indus and the Eastern Ocean,—it may not be altogether 
irrelevant to observe what he says in reference to the regions to the north 





© In bk. i. Pliny says that he has compiled his work in imitation of the Encyclopedia 
of the Greeks. 

; The younger Pliny in particular. See his letters to Tacitus the historian, iii. 5, 
and vi. 16. 

© The first Book of the thirty-seven is only a prefatory epistle to Titus Vespasianus, 
with a list of his subjects and authorities. 

f With whose work, much of it derived from the same sources, Pliny was evidently 
unacquainted. 
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of those mountains; though, if we expect to meet with any distinct allusion 
to the Chinese empire, (as indeed, from its acknowledged antiquity, we 
fairly might,) we shall find ourselves greatly disappointed :— 

“ After we have passed the Caspian Sea,” he tells us (vi. 20), “and the Scythian 
Ocean,”—of which he considers the Caspian to be nothing more than a vast bay or 
inlet,—“ our course takes an easterly direction, such being the turn here taken by the 
line of coast. The first portion of these shores, after we pass the Scythian Promon- 
tory 8, is totally uninhabitable, owing to the snow; and the regions adjoining are un- 
cultivated, in consequence of the savage state of the nations which dwell there. Here 
are the abodes of the Scythian Anthropophagi, who feed on human flesh. Hence it is 
that all around them consists of vast deserts, inhabited by wild beasts, which are con- 
tinually lying in wait, ready to fall upon human beings as savage as themselves.” 


This description, so far, at least, as it bears reference to the inhospitality 
of the climate and the desert tracts of country, would have been applicable 
to the north-east parts of Siberia, if Pliny had had any idea of regions 
situate in such high latitudes: but, on the contrary, it appears to have been 
his impression that the most northerly point of Asia terminated a little 
above the northern extremity of the Caspian; and from that point, he tells 
us, the shores trended away, in a south-easterly direction, for a distance 
of 1,875 miles. On leaving these bleak and nameless climes, the first 
definite point that he reaches is a chain of mountains which, according 
to him, runs up to the sea, and bears the name of Tabis; an appellation 
in which some geographers have rather fancifully found an affinity with 
the name of modern Tibet. He then proceeds :— 

“ When we have traversed nearly one-half of the coast that looks towards the north- 
east, we at last find it occupied by inhabitants. The first people that are known of 
here are the Seres, famous for the wool that is found in their forests. After steeping 
it in water, they comb off a white down that adheres to the leaves; and then to the 
females of our part of the world they give the twofold task of unravelling their tex- 
tures, and of weaving the threads afresh. So manifold is the labour, and so distant are 
the regions which are thus ransacked to supply a dress through which our ladies may 
in public display their charms.” 

This passage has caused considerable difficulty to the learned; but we 
have only leisure to remark that it is not improbable that he here gives a 
mixed description of silk and cotton, both of them products of the East ; 
and that he alludes to textures resembling the Chinese crapes of our day, 
the warp of which being loosened, perhaps, after their arrival in the Western 
world, they were worn in the form of the Coan vestments, or gauze. Mr. Riley 
cites a passage from Lucan’s Pharsalia, descriptive of the dress of Cleopatra, 
(x. 141,) which certainly appears to be corroborative of this view. 

“The Seres,” he continues, “are of inoffensive manners, but, bearing a strong resem- 


blance therein to all savage nations, they shun all intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, and await the approach of those who wish to traffic with them®,” 


The latter part of this statement marvellously coincides with our expe- 
rience of the Chinese, at the present day even ; though as to their inoffen- 
siveness, public opinion, whatever it may have been in Pliny’s time, is just 
now rather seriously divided. Serica, as descried by Ptolemy, one hun- 
dred years later, is generally admitted to be identical with the north-western 





A locality altogether unknown: in all probability it was purely imaginary. 

» It is worthy of remark that, in vii. 2, he speaks of a people in the southern parts 
of India, the feet of whose women are so remarkably small, that they are called 
“ Struthopodes,” or “sparrow-footed.” Surely this can be no other than a reference 
to the Chinese females, with their compressed feet, and their bird-like, jumping, mode 
of locomotion. 
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part of China, and the adjacent portions of Tibet and Chinese Tartary ; 
its capital, Sera, being supposed to be Singan, on the Hoang-ho, or else 
Pekin. After passing the Seres, Pliny, still proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction, mentions about a dozen rivers, peoples, and localities; not one 
of which, so far as we can find, has been identified,—-with the exception, 
perhaps, of the promontory of Chryse, a name by which the headland of 
Malacca was known to the ancients; though it seems somewhat doubtful 
if that is the locality here meant. 

His run, from N. W. to S. E., of 1,875 (Roman) miles being now com- 
pleted, he describes the coast of Asia as taking a bend, and, bounded no 
longer by the Eastern Ocean, running in a southerly direction — south- 
westerly he surely must have meant—2,475 miles. At this bend, too, a 
locality which it seems altogether impossible to identify, the Indian or 
Southern Ocean begins. Finding himself now “ among nations as to which 
there is a more general agreement among writers,” he interrupts his de- 
scription to give us some account of the more recent sources of information 
upon India :— 

“In this country (vi. 21) there are nations and cities quite innumerable, if a person 
should only attempt to enumerate them. Not only has it been explored by the arms 
of Alexander the Great and of the kings who succeeded him, by Seleucus and Antio- 
chus, who sailed round even to the Caspian and Hyrcanian Sea, [a mistake, by the way, 
based probably on an assertion by Patrocles, in his geographical work, that the Cas- 
pian was only a gulf or inlet of the Septentrional Ocean, ] and by Patrocles, the ad- 
miral of their fleet; but it has been treated of by several other Greek writers, who 
resided at the courts of Indian kings—such as Megasthenes, for example, and Dionysius, 
who was sent thither by Ptolemy Philadelphus, expressly for the purpose ; all of whom 
have enlarged upon the vast resources of these nations. Still, however, there is no pos- 
sibility of being rigorously exact, so different are the accounts given, and often of a na- 
ture so incredible. The followers of Alexander have stated that there were no less 
than 5,000 cities in that portion of India which they vanquished by force of arms; 
that its nations were eight! in number, that India forms one-third of the whole earth, 
and that its populations are innumerable; a thing which is certainly far from impro- 
bable, seeing that the Indians are nearly the only race of people who have never mi- 
grated from their own territories. From the time of Father Liber [Bacchus] to that 
of Alexander the Great, one hundred and fifty-three kings of India are reckoned, ex- 
tending over a period of six thousand four hundred and fifty-one years and three 
months. The mountain chains of Imaiis, of Emodus, of Paropanisus, and of Caucasus 
are all connected, the one with the other; and from their foot, the country of India 
runs down in the form of a vast plain, bearing a considerable resemblance to that 
of Egypt.” 


Following in the tracks of Alexander and Seleucus Nicator, through 
which our limited space precludes the possibility of our circumstantially 
accompanying him, he makes mention, among other localities, of Alexandria 
of the Arii, founded by Alexander, supposed to be the present Herat ; 
Alexandria of the Cadrusi, supposed to be modern Candahar ; the river 
Cophes, probably the Kabul; the city of Peucolaitis, the Sanscrit city 
Pushkalavati ; Taxilla, the present Attok, according to D’Anville, or the 
ruined city of Manikydla, in the north of the Punjab, according to Burnes ; 
the river Hydaspes, or Jhelum; the Hypasis, or Sutlej, the extreme limit, 
he tells us, of the expedition of Alexander; the river Jomanes, or Jumna ; 
Calinipaxa, thought to be the modern Kanouge, on the Ganges; and 
Palibothra, generally identified with the present Pataliputra, or Patna, 
though D’Anville considers it to be Allahabad, and Welford and Wahl are 
inclined to think it the same as Radjeurah, formerly called Balipoutra, or 





i « Kight hundred” is probably the correct reading here. 
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Bengala: Palibothra, it is supposed, was the extreme limit reached by 
Seleucus, in his war with Sandrocottus, or Chandragupta. After observing 
that the range of Imaiis is so called from a native word signifying “‘ snowy” 
—the Sanscrit name himavat, it is well known, really having that mean- 
ing—he proceeds to enumerate several nations in the interior of India, 
none of which, we believe, have been identified; and, among them, a peo- 
ple called the Brachmanz, a name given probably to numerous tribes, from 
the prevalence among them of the Brahmins, or priestly caste. He then 
speaks of the Maccocalinge, a branch probably of the Calingw; the river 
Cainas, “‘ which flows into the Ganges,” the Cane, it is supposed, which in 
reality flows into the Jumna; and the nation of the Calinge near the sea- 
shore, the people, it is thought, of modern Calingapatam. 

Having now arrived at the mouth of the Ganges, he resumes (vi. 22) the 
description from which he digressed at the close of chapter 20; and pro- 
ceeds, on the erroneous supposition that the Ganges lies greatly to the 
north of the Indus, to trace the sea-line in a south-westerly direction to- 
wards the island of Taprobane, modern Ceylon, and the mouth of the Indus. 
He remarks, and with great correctness, that some writers have stated that 
the Ganges, like the Nile, takes its rise from unknown sources ; for it was 
not till the beginning of the present century that it was satisfactorily as- 
certained that the Ganges is the result of the confluence of three separate 
streams, the Ghannavi, the Bhagirathi and the Alakananda. Among the 
‘nineteen confluents of the Ganges,” he mentions the Condochates, pro- 
bably the modern Gandaki, or Gundik; the Cosoagus, supposed to be the 
Cosi, or Coravaha; and the rivers Erannoboas and Sonus, under which 
two names but one river, the modern Soane, by its poetical appellation 
Hyranyavahas, is probably meant. The last nation situate on the banks 
of the Ganges, he says, is that of the Gangarides Calingze, whose royal city 
was called Protalis—or, according to some readings, Parthalis—in the 
vicinity, not improbably, of modern Calcutta. These Calingse were, pro- 
bably, a kindred race with the Calinge and Maccocalinge already men- 
tioned, and the people of Modogalinga, a large island in the Ganges, also 
mentioned by our author :— 


“The King of the Gangarides Calingze has 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 horse, and 700 
elephants, always caparisoned for battle. The people of the more civilized nations of 
India are divided into several classes. One of these classes [or castes] tills the earth, 
another attends to military affairs; others, gain, are occupied in mercantile pursuits ; 
while the wisest and the most wealthy among them have the management of the affairs 
of state, act as judges, and give counsel to the king. The fifth class, entirely devoting 
themselves to the pursuit of wisdom, which in these countries is almost held in the 
same veneration as religion, always end their life by a voluntary death on the lighted 
pile. In addition to these, there is a class in a half-savage state, and doomed to end- 
less labour ; by means of their exertions, all the classes previously mentioned are sup- 
ported. It is their duty to hunt the elephant, and to tame him when captured : for it 
is by the aid of these animals that they plough; by these animals they are conveyed 
from place to place; these in especial they look upon as constituting their flocks and 
herds; and it is by their aid that they wage war, and fight in defence of their 
territories.” 


This is perhaps one of the most important passages in Pliny; both as 
testifying to the general correctness (for the period at which he wrote) of 
his Indian information, and the venerable antiquity and singular durability 
of the institutions of that country. It is worthy of remark, however, that, 
exclusively of the Pariahs, who do not seem to be mentioned by any of the 
ancient geographers, modern writers on India speak of four castes only: 
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the Vaisya, including the husbandmen and merchants; the Brahtnins, in- 
cluding the priesthood, the statesmen, the judges, and the magistracy; the 
Kshatriya, or military class, to which the sovereign belongs; and the 
Sudra, constituting the menial or servant-class, It is by no means impro- 
bable, from the disparaging terms in which he speaks of the last class, that 
Pliny includes the Pariahs or outcasts therein. In modern times, it is the 
Vaisya class, and not the Sudra, that hunts the elephant. Whether the 
Brahmins, even so early as Pliny’s day, universally practised self-immola- 
tion by fire, may reasonably be doubted; he may very possibly have been 
led to form this belief from the voluntary death of the Gymnosophist 
Calanus, on the lighted pile, in presence of Alexander and his army. 

Beyond the Ganges, he mentions a considerable number of nations, none 
of which, owing equally to lapse of time and the corrupt state in which the 
names have come down to us, appear to have been identified; with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Thalute, a people with 50,000 foot-soldiers, 4,000 
horse, and 400 armed elephants, whom M. Ansart is inclined to look upon 
as the people of modern Arracan ; and of the Andara, a still more power- 
ful nation, dwelling in numerous villages and thirty cities, fortified with 
walls and towers, with an army of 100,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 1,000 
elephants; in Ansart’s opinion, the people of Pegu :— 

“The country of the Darde [the Daradre, possibly, of Ptolemy] is most productive of 
gold, that of the Sets of silver. But more famous and more powerful than any nation, 
not only in these regions, but throughout almost the whole of India, are the Prasii, 
who dwell in a city of vast extent and of remarkable opulence, called Palibothra. These 
people keep on daily pay, in their king’s service, an army of 600,000 foot, 30,000 horse, 
and 9.000 elephants, from which we may form a conjecture as to the vast extent of 
their resources.” 


The Prasii here mentioned are thought to be the race of people men- 
tioned in the ancient Sanscrit books as the “ Pragi,” or Eastern Empire ; 
while the Gangarides of Pliny probably are the nation there spoken of as 
the “‘ Gandaressa, or kingdom of the Ganges.” The city of Methora, men- 
tioned by Pliny, is identified by Ansart with the modern town of Muttra, 
upon the Jumna, to the north-west of Agra :— 

“In the regions which lie to the south of the Ganges,” he proceeds to say, “the 
people are tinted by the heat of the sun, so much so as to be quite coloured, but yet 


not burnt black, like the Ethiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus, the deeper 
their colour—a proof of the heat of the climate.” 


We are not in a position to speak with certainty on the point, but it is not 
improbable that this assertion is solely based on his erroneous notion that 
the countries of the Indus lay much to the south of the Ganges. 

Among other nations and localities incidentally mentioned by our author 
(vi. 28), few of which can now be recognised, we find Mount Maleus, the 
Western Ghauts, according to M. Parisot, and the name of which, in his 
opinion, still survives in the word Malabar * ; the Promontory of the Ca- 
lingi, or probably Calinge, and the town of Dandaguda, in the vicinity, it 
is thought, of modern Calingapatam; the Promontory of Perimula, “the 
most celebrated mart in all India,” in the vicinity, perhaps, of modern Calicut 
or Cananore ; the Cesi, identical, it has been suggested, with the modern 
Sikhs; and the Asmagi, “ whose territory is infested with tigers,” the peo- 
ple, it is thought, of modern Ajmere. 


* In vii. 2, we find a nation of India, with many fabulous particulars, mentioned as 
the Choromandz. It is worth enquiry whether their name does not still survive in 
the corresponding name of the opposite coast, Coromandel. 
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Tracing the sea-line from the Promontory of the Calingi to Patala, now 
Potala, at the mouth of the Indus, he mentions a number of nations now 
unknown ; among whom are the Morontes, a free people, independent of 
all kings; the Narew, bounded by Capitalia, the most lofty of all the In- 
dian peaks, on the other side of which are extensive mines of gold and 
silver ; the Orate, whose king possessed only ten elephants, but a large 
army of foot; the Suarataratz, who had no elephants, but depended solely 
on their horse and foot ; and the Horace, who inhabited a fine city, fortified 
by trenches cut in the marshes, and which it was impossible to approach 
except by the bridge, as the water in the trenches was full of crocodiles, 
“an animal most insatiate for human flesh.’’ In their territory was another 
great city, Automula by name, a celebrated mart, situate on the sea-shore, 
and lying at the confluence of five rivers :— 


“ After these, we come to the nation of the Pande, the only one throughout all 
India that is ruled by women. It is said that Hercules had but one child of the female 
sex, for which reason she was his especial favourite, and he bestowed upon her the 
principal one of these kingdoms. The sovereigns who derive their origin from this fe- 
male rule over 300 towns, and have an army of 150,000 foot, and 500 elephants.” 


Of this female monarchy it is doubtful whether any further particulars 
have come down to us. 

Having now noticed his more interesting particulars relative to the 
countries on the mainland, and making a passing reference only to his men- 
tion of the islands of Chryse and Argyre, with their supposed soils of gold 
and silver, considered by Ansart to be the Laccadives, and of the island 
Bibraga, probably the modern Chilney Isle, we come to the most valuable 
portion, perhaps, of Pliny’s geographical labours ;. his description—the 
earliest on record, so far as the Western world is concerned—of the island 
of Taprobane, modern Ceylon; the more remarkable portions of which, so 
far as our limits will permit, we will make no apology for presenting to the 
reader :— 


“Taprobane (vii. 24), under the name of the ‘land of the Antichthones’ [Anti- 
podes}, was long looked upon as another world; the age and the arms of Alexander 
the Great were the first to give satisfactory proof that it is an island. Eratosthenes 
states that there are no cities in this island, but villages to the number of 700. It 
was in former times supposed to be twenty days’ sail from the country of the Prasii, 
but in later times, whereas the navigation was formerly confined to vessels constructed of 
papyrus, with the tackle peculiar to the Nile, the distance has been estimated at no more 
than seven days’ sail', in reference to the speed which can be attained by vessels of our 
construction. The sea that lies between the island and the mainland is full of shallows, 
not more than six paces in depth; but in certain channels it is of such extraordinary 
depth, that no anchor has ever found a bottom. For this reason it is that the vessels 
are constructed with prows at either end, so that there may be no necessity for tacking 
while navigating these channels, which are extremely narrow. The tonnage of these 
vessels is 3,000 amphore. In traversing their seas, the people of Taprobane take no 
observations of the stars, and indeed the Greater Bear is not visible to them; but 
they carry birds out to sea, which they let go from time to time, and so follow their 
course as they make for the land. 

“Thus much we learn from the ancient writers: it has fallen to our lot however, to 
obtain a still more accurate knowledge of these people; for during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, an embassy came even from this distant island to Rome. The cir- 
cumstances under which this took place were as follow: Annius Plocamus had farmed 
from the treasury the revenues arising from the Red Sea. A certain freedman of his, 
while sailing round Arabia, was carried away by a gale from the north beyond the 
coast of Carmania. In the course of fifteen days he had drifted to Hippuros, a port of 





! Reckoning from Cape Comorin probably, and not from Cape Ramanan Cor, the 
nearest part of the mainland. 
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Taprobane, where he was most kindly and hospitably received by the king; and having, 
after a study of six months, become well acquainted with the language, was enabled to 
answer all his enquiries relative to the Romans and their emperor. But of all that he 
heard, the king was more particularly struck with surprise at our rigid notions of jus- 
tice, on ascertaining that among the money found on the captive, the denarii were all 
of equal weight, although the different figures on them plainly shewed that they had 
been struck in the reigns of several emperors. By this circumstance in especial, the 
king was prompted to form an alliance with the Romans, and accordingly sent to Rome 
an embassy, consisting of four persons, the chief of whom was Rachias™. 

“From these persons we learned that in Taprobane there are 500 towns, and that 
there is a harbour which lies facing the south, and adjoining the city of Palesimundus®, 
the most famous city in the isle, the king’s place of residence, and containing a popula- 
tion of 200,000. They also informed us that in the interior there is a lake called Me- 
gisba, 375 miles in circumference, and containing islands which are fertile, though for 
pasturage only. We learned also that the nearest point of the Indian coast is a pro- 
montory known as Coliacum®, distant from the island four days’ sail, and that midway 
between them lies the Island of the Sun. They stated also that those seas are of a _— 
green tint; besides which, there are numerous trees? growing at the bottom,—so mu 
so, that the rudders of the vessels frequently break off portions of their foliage. ‘They 
were mnuch astonished at the constellations which are visible to us, the Greater Bear 
and the Pleiades, as though they had now beheld a new expause of the heavens; and 
they declared that in their country the moon can only be seen above the horizon from 
the eighth to its sixteenth day’. They also informed us, that beyond the Emodian 
mountains they look towards the Sere, whose acquaintance they had also made in the 
pursuits of commerce; that the father of Rachias had frequently visited their country, 
and that the Sere always came to meet them on their arrival. These people, they 
said, exceeded the ordinary human height, had flaxen hair and blue eyes, and made an 
uncouth sort of noise by way of talking, having no language of their own for the pur- 
pose of communicating their thoughts. The merchandize on sale was left by them upon 
the opposite bank of a river on their coast, and it was then removed by the natives, if 
they thought proper to deal on terms of exchange. 

“ Gold and silver are held in esteem even there. They have a marble which resem- 
bles tortoise-shell in appearance; this, as well as their pearls and precious stones, is 
highly valued ; all our luxuries, in fact, those even of the most exquisite nature, are 
there carried to the very highest pitch. In this island no slavery exists; they do not 
prolong their sleep to day-break, nor indeed during any part of the day ; their buildings 
are only of a moderate height; the price of corn is always the same; they have no 
courts of law, and no litigation. Hercules is the deity whom they worship, and their 
king is chosen by the people,—an aged man always, distinguished for his mild and 
clement disposition, and without children. If, after he has been elected king, he hap- 
pens to become the father of children, his abdication is the consequence : this is done 
that there may be no danger of the sovereign power becoming hereditary. Thirty ad- 
visers are provided for him by the people, and it is only by the advice of the majority 
of them that any man is condemned to capital punishment. Even then, the person so 
condemned has a right of appealing to the people; in which ease a jury of seventy per- 


™ M. Parisot suggests that the word “ Radijah,” or “ Rajah,” denoting the rank 





* which he held, may have been mistaken by Pliny for his name. 


» Ptolemy speaks of the ancient name of the island as “ Simundi,” or “ Paleesimundi,” 
but makes no mention of this city. It is possible that the word Pali, denoting one of 
the Pracrit dialects of the Sanscrit, introduced by the Buddhists from the continent, 
may enter into the composition of this name. 

° Cape Ramanan Cor, probably ; in which case, the Island of the Sun would be that 
called Rameserum, or else the adjoining one called Manaar. 

P Coral reefs, probably. 

4 This statement, as well as that relative to the Pleiades, originated probably in 
a misapprehension of their language by the Romans. 

* M. Gosselin is of opinion that the name of these ancient Sere may still be traced 
in that of Seringapatam, and of the city of Seringam, on the river Godaveri. It is 
very possible that, from the close similarity of the names, an account of the Seres, the 
supposed Chinese, and of their then mode of trading, may have been inadvertently 
incorporated here with that of the Sere, an Indian race. The Emodi here mentioned 
cannot possibly bear reference to the Himalayas, distant more than 2,000 miles. The 
mountains on the verge of the plains of the Carnatic are probably referred to. 
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sons is appointed. Should these acquit the accused, the thirty counsellors are no longer 
held in any estimation, but are visited with the greatest disgrace. The king wears the 
costume of Father Liber *, while the rest of the people dress like the natives of Arabia. 
If found guilty of any offence, he is condemned to death; but no one slays him ; all 
turn their backs upon him, and refuse to hold any communication, or even discourse, 
with him. Their festivals are celebrated with the chase, the most valued sports being 
the pursuit of the tiger and the elephant. The lands are carefully tilled ; the vine is 
not cultivated there, but of other fruits there is great abundance. They take great 
delight in fishing, and especially in catching turtles, beneath the shells of which whole 
families find an abode, of such vast size are they to be found. These people look upon 
a hundred years as a comparatively short life. Thus much have we learned respecting 
Taprobane.” 


Taprobane being a comparatively uncivilized country, Rachias, in all 
probability, owed his appointment to the office of chief ambassador less to 
family interest than to his superior intelligence. If such was the case, it is 
equally probable that he “ had his eyes about him” during his sojourn at 
Rome, and profitably employed his leisure moments in making a note of 
what he saw and heard; or rather, perhaps, of what he fancied he heard. 
On his return to his fellow-countrymen,— for we see no reason to suppose 
that he did not return; and, indeed, Roman pride would most likely take 
care to see him safe back again,—are we to picture him to the mind’s eye, 
like Omai— 

“ Straying on the beach, 
And asking of the surge that bath’d his foot, 
If ever it had wash’d the Italian shores ?” 


We should, probably, be mistaken if we did ; the Isthmus of Suez, and his 
non-acquaintance with the nautical possibility of ‘“ rounding the Cape,” 
would be formidable impediments in the way of his indulging in any such 
sentimentality. It is far more probable that Rachias manfully set to work, 
copied out his notes, duly made his report, and placed the written results 
of his mission among the national archives of Taprobane. The Pali, San- 
scrit, and Tamul literature of Ceylon is eminently rich in records of a re- 
mote antiquity ; but nothing, so far as we can gather, relative to Rachias, 
or his Roman embassy, has hitherto been found in the early history of that 
country. How pleasing the surprise to the antiquarian world, were the 
**Roman Journal of the most august Ambassador Rachias” to come to 
light! What a striking picture would it present to us of the glories, the 
splendours, and the hideous deformities of imperial Rome, as seen through 
the medium of an Oriental eye. Not the least attractive figure on his can- 
vas, and in delightful contrast with the timid Claudius, the profligate Mes- 
salina,—if, indeed, she had not, ere then, received the well-merited reward 
of her crimes,—and the treacherous and ever-intriguing Narcissus, would 
be the eager and enquiring naturalist, fresh from his researches at the 
sources of the Danube and on the Belgic shores, hanging on the stranger’s 
lips, and ever on the alert, stylus and tablets in hand, to make a note of all 
that was most recent, most novel, and most marvellous, from the land of 
the morn. This, of course, is mere speculation ; but it is by no means im- 
probable, if the visit of Rachias took place in the closing years of Claudius, 
that Pliny had an opportunity of personal converse with him; for at that 
period, we know, he was practising as an advocate at Rome. 

We learn from other sources that there had previously been embassies 
from the Indian continent to the court of Augustus, despatched by poten- 
tates whom, under their Hellenized names of Porus and Pandion, we can no 


* A long robe, probably, with a train, 
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longer identify. The mission of Rachias, however, (in spite of Bohlen’s 
doubt whether in reality there ever was such an embassy,) was probably 
not without its own peculiar results. The exigencies of an insatiate luxury 
would be sure to be increased thereby ; commercial enterprise would re- 
ceive an additional stimulus from these new discoveries; and many a specus 
lation, no doubt, would be based upon the report of Plocamus and his 
freedman, having in view the costly products of Taprobane—her pearls, her 
emeralds, her chalcedonies, and her rubies. No memorials of this early inter- 
communication of Ceylon with the Western world, so far as we are aware of, 
are now known to exist; but in the days of Arrian and Ptolemy, sixty to a 
hundred years after the time of Pliny, the Romans, we find, had become 
intimately acquainted with the coast of India; in some parts of which— 
Coimbatore, for example, supposed to be identical with the ancient Carura— 
large numbers of Roman coins have of late years been found. Indeed, we 
learn from Pliny himself, (vi. 26,) that at the period of the publication of 
his history, from twenty to thirty years, probably, after the visit of Rachias, 
in no year did India drain the Roman Empire of less than 550* millions 
of sesterces, giving back her own wares in exchange; which, according to 
him, were sold in the Western world at fully one hundred times their prime 
cost. It is most likely, however, that at this early period few natives of 
Italy were personally engaged in the Indian trade; the merchants of Alex 
andria, probably, keeping it in their own hands as much as possible. 

In these days of steam and electricity, when, for the purposes of com- 
merce and intercommunication, time and all perils by land or by water are 
equally set at defiance, we cannot, perhaps, more appropriately conclude 
our notice of Pliny’s India than with his account of the ‘‘ Overland route,” 
in the days of the Roman emperors,—or, in other words, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. 

After describing (vi. 26) the voyage from Juliopolis, near Alexandria, in 
Egypt, as far as Coptos, the modern Kouft, or Keft, he informs us that the 
rest of the journey, to Berenice" on the Red Sea, distant from Coptos 257 
miles, was performed by camel, the traveller halting at seven stations on 
the road, with Hydreumata, watering-places or caravansaries, for his ac- 
commodation ; traces of several of which, by the way, were discovered by 
Belzoni in his Egyptian researches. He then proceeds to say :— 

“ Passengers arrive in about thirty days at Ocelis* in Arabia, or else at Cane’, in the 
region which bears frankincense. To those who are bound for India, Ocelis is the best 
place for embarkation. If the wind called Hippalus* happens to be blowing, it is pos- 
sible to arrive in forty days at the nearest mart of India, Muziris* by name. This, 
however, is not a very desirable place for disembarkation, on account of the pirates 
which frequent its vicinity, where they occupy a place called Nitrias® ; nor, in fact, is 
it very rich in articles of merchandize. Besides, the roadstead for shipping is at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore, and the cargoes have to be conveyed in boats, either 
for loading or discharging. At the moment that I am writing these pages, the name 
of the king of this place is Ceelobothras. Another port, and a much more convenient 





t This would make £4,296,875 of our money. The reading, however, is extremely 
doubtful. 

" Situate on the Sinus Immundus, the modern Foul Bay. Some few traces, of its 
ruins still exist. 

* Now Gehla, an emporium at the south-west point of Arabia Felix. 

y In the country of the Adramitw, modern Hadramaut. It is identified by D’Anville 
with the ruins near Cava Canim Bay, on the south coast of Arabia. 

* Or Favonius, the south-west monsoon. 

* Supposed to be the modern Mangalore. 

> Or Nitrw ; in the vicinity, probably, of modern Goa. 
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one, is that which lies in the territory of the people called Neacyndi‘, Barace by name. 
Here king Pandion® used to reign, dwelling at a considerable distance from the wart, 
in the interior, at a city known as Modiera. The district from which pepper is carried 
down to Barace in boats hollowed out of a single tree, is known as Cottonara*. None 
of these names of nations, ports, and cities are to be found in any of the former writers‘, 
from which circumstance it would appear that the localities have since changed their 
names. Travellers set sail from India, on their return to Europe, at the beginning of 
the Egyptian month Tybis, which is our December, or, at all events, before the sixth 
day of the Egyptian month Mechir, the same as our ides* of January ;—if they do this, 
they can go and return in one year. They set sail from India with a south-east wind , 
and upon entering the Red Sea catch the south-west or south.” 


And here our limits remind us that we must pause for the present. On 
a future occasion we may, perhaps, return to these amusing volumes, and 
present the reader with a selection of the more striking physiological curi- 
osities with which they abound: a notice, too, of some of the opinions en- 
tertained by Pliny and his contemporaries upon magic, sorcery, and other 
superstitions, viewed by the light of modern observation and experience, 
may prove not unacceptable. Meanwhile, we again acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the publisher; we think that he has here produced a work that 
will prove permanently useful, whether to the naturalist, to the historian, 
or to the lover of antiquarian lore ;—and we are of opinion that he has 
abundantly fulfilled his engagement with the reader,—to bring to the 
illustration of the work whatever has een afforded by the progress of 
knowledge and modern discovery in scietice and art. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF JAMES II. 


“ May 8, 1685.—About this time persons were very buisy in elections of Mem- 
bers of the house of commons to serve in the ensueing parliament: great tricks 
and practices were used to bring in men well affected to the King, and to keep 
out all those they call whiggs or trimmers: at some places, as at Bedford, &c., 
they chose at night giveing no notice of it ; in other boroughs, as at St. Albans, 
they have new regulated the electors by new charters, in putting the election 
into a selected number, when it was before by prescription in the inhabitants at 
large: in counties they adjourned the poll from one place to another, to weary 
the freeholders, refuseing also to take the Votes of excommunicate persons and 
other dissenters ; noblemen buisying themselves with elections, getting the writs 
and precepts into their hands, and managing them as they pleas’d ; King com- 
manding some to stand, and forbidding others, polling many of his servants at 
Westminster to carry an election : foul returns made in many places ; and where 
gentlemen stood that they call’d whiggs, they offered them all the tricks and 
affronts imaginable.”—Diary of Narcissus Luttrell, now first printed from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscript. Oxford, University Press, 1857. 





* The people of Neacynda, or Nelcynda, identified with the modern Neliceram. 
* The land of Pandion is supposed to be the same as the Indian Péndja, one of the 


most powerful early kingdoms of the south of the Deccan. Modiera is identified with 
the present Mathura. 


* Probably the Cottiara of Ptolemy,—modern Cochin. 
: f It is not improbable that he derived much of this new information from Rachias or 
his companions. 


§ 13th of January. » Vulturnus, the south-east monsoon. 
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THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA®. 


As the author advertised us, in the preface to his first volume, this work 
is a history of the Spanish Conquest in America only so far as that con- 
quest is connected with the question of modern slavery. The writer who 
treats of history in this way—namely, in relation merely to some particular 
point—labours under great difficulties and disadvantages as regards making 
an interesting book. He must be content continually to sacrifice his sense 
of picturesqueness and harmony of effect,— to pass over the most striking 
and brilliant events, and to dwell with scrupulous minuteness upon those 
which have very small interest save their distant reference to his subject; 
and he will find himself, also, amongst the tangled mass of facts he has 
to deal with, at no small pains to determine between those which have a 
real bearing upon his design, and those which would only complicate it 
uselessly. We must congratulate Mr. Helps upon the nice judgment 
which he has shewn in the execution of his work, and upon the learning, 
and industry, and independence which it everywhere gives evidence of. 
As to purely literary merits, we need not tell those who have any know- 
ledge of Mr. Helps as an author, that his book abounds in these; his 
illustrations are rich and happy, and his style has all the fine simplicity of 
high art. 

The first instalment of Mr. Helps’s work extended over the twenty-nine 
years from the discovery of St. Salvador to the fall of the city of Mexico. 
Between these two events was included a period of peculiarly splendid for- 
tune for one of the parties concerned in them, and of proportionately rueful 
fortune for the other. In none of the subsequent Spanish conquests was the 
fate of the natives so horrible as in those islands, and in that portion of the 
continent, occupied before 1521. Columbus himself, during his admi- 
nistration in Hispaniola, began the mode of treatment with regard to these 
unhappy creatures, which was afterwards carried to such frightful lengths 
in that and the adjacent territories. The one blot upon the fine old 
admiral’s character is his conduct respecting the Indians. Though cer- 
tainly without any reference to his own advantage, he invariably manifested 
a very great partiality for the slave-trade; but even tearing his victims 
from their homes and sending them off by ship-loads to Spain was, as it 
turned out, a more merciful proceeding than the system he established of 
exacting personal service from them in lieu of tribute—that system which 
soon became only too well-known under the name of the encomienda. To 
Columbus attaches the odium of having introduced the system, but it is 
under the government of Ovando, the second governor of Hispaniola in 
succession from him, that we see its true hatefulness, and the greatness of 
the evils which must surely follow in its train. As the native inhabitants 
of the island died off from hard labour and hard usage, it became, of 
course, a matter of necessity to the Spaniards to provide themselves with 
fresh servants. The Lucayan islands were plentifully populated, and 
accordingly an expedition was despatched thither to obtain the required 
reinforcements. ‘The first expedition was so successful, that it gave every 
encouragement for the enterprise to be repeated, and in less than five years 
forty thousand of these wretched beings were transported to Hispaniola, to 





* “The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of Slavery 
and to the Government of Colonies. By Arthur Helps. Vol. IIL” (London: John 
W. Parker and Son.) 
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endure a yoke more galling and more hopeless than ever Israelitish bonds- 
men bore in a “strange land.” In the island of Cuba, and on the pearl 
coast, the condition of the aborigines was just as bad. In these places, 
slave-hunting was the favourite pastime of the conquerors, to which their 
dogs were trained with as much care as those of the country gentleman are 
trained to coursing. The spoil obtained in these villanous chases was 
sometimes enormous, and just in proportion was the wanton waste of 
human life :—multitudes were slain in the actual pursuit, multitudes died 
from fatigue or despair before they could be brought to their destination, 
and those who appeared too weak to bear the hardships of the journey 
were put to death. It gives some notion of the wholesale character of 
these butcheries, and of the kind of treatment to which the natives were 
subjected altogether, to learn that in Cuba, hardly more than forty years 
ter its discovery, and notwithstanding the numerous importations, there 
were to be found, in twenty estancias, only a hundred and thirty Indians. 

There were not wanting good and able men to take the part of outraged 
humanity in the case of these unhappy races, albeit the endeavours of these 
champions met, for the most part, with very ill success, The Doifttnicans 
were always bold and steady in urging the Indian cause, and this cause 
was the ruling passion of Las Casas’ life. The history of Las Casas’ 
exertions up to the time of his retirement into the monastery at Hispaniola 
—of his unwavering perseverance, of his courage, of his hopes and dis- 
appointments, and of the final trial and failure of his benevolent scheme 
of colonization—occupies a considerable portion of Mr. Helps’s second 
volume. The remainder of the volume is given to Cortés, and brings the 
narrative of his career in Mexico, as we stated, down to the taking of the 
city, from which point the present volume commences. 

In the fate of Mexico after the conquest, although it was bad enough, 
we have not to go over again the same sickening details of barbarity which 
compose the history of one and all of the islands. The high opinion he 
entertained of the capabilities of the Mexicans, led Cortés at first to ima- 
gine it would be a wise policy to exempt them entirely from the kind of 
service which in all the previous conquests had been exacted from the 
conquered. Subsequently, however, he was induced to alter his plan, and 
Mexico was divided out into encomiendas. At this time the old President 
of the Council of the Indies, in Spain, the Bishop of Burgos, died, and was 
succeeded in his office by the Bishop of Osma,—a man of great independ- 
ence both of mind and speech, and withal very well disposed towards the 
Indians. In the beginning of his presidency a junta was held, in which 
the subject of encomiendas was discussed, and it was agreed that they 
should be forbidden in New Spain. Forbidden they accordingly were, 
but it seems to very little purpose: as Mr. Helps remarks, it is curious to 
observe how little influence the colonial legislature of the mother country 
had, generally, over the spheres in which it was designed to take effect ;— 
either from its want of information, or the inefficiency or depravity of its 
agents, its statutes with respect to its American possessions only too com- 
monly either fell altogether dead, or did more harm than good. In 1526, 
Ponce de Leon came to Mexico to take the residencia of Cortés. His 
orders with regard to encomiendas were, that he was to consult about their 
propriety with the Governor, and with religious and experienced persons, 
and then to act as he deemed most wise and fit. Ponce de Leon died, 
however, before he had time even to fulfil the first part of his instructions ; 
and upon his @eath-bed nominated one Marcos de Aguilar as his successor. 
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Marcos de Aguilar survived his elevation but a very short time. He also had 
named a successor, but this successor was only permitted to succeed with 
restricted authority. During the confusion incident to all these changes, 
the matter of encomiendas remained, naturally, just as it was. In 1528 
Cortés returned to Spain, and an audiencia was appointed for Mexico 
resembling that already governing in Hispaniola. This appointment proved 
unfortunate in every way. Two of the auditors died immediately after 
their arrival in the new country, and the survivors seem to have been pre- 
cisely the wrong men for their position—savage, rapacious, and even impo- 
litic. As might be supposed, the part of their instructions framed for the 
benefit of the Indians was the last part to which they dreamed of giving 
any attention, and under their administration the poor victims suffered 
heavily. Fortunately, their term of power was short-lived. The excellent 
Bishop of Mexico, ever earnest in good, set up from the beginning a 
vigorous opposition to their proceedings. Of course the auditors did not 
delay, in their communications to the home-government, to represent this 
opposition as officious interference with their authority; nor did the 
Bishop, on his side, lose time in reporting upon the cruelty and injustice of 
their conduct, and in putting forth his own peculiar opinions with regard 
to the Indians. At the latter end of 1529 a grand junta was formed to 
take into consideration the misdemeanours of the audtencia, and to delibe- 
rate upon the affairs of the Indies generally. The decision arrived at by 
the new junta upon the subject of encomiendas was very momentous :— 

“It has appeared to all of us,” is their report to the Emperor, as quoted by Mr. 
Helps, “that entire liberty should be given to the Indians, and that all the enco- 
miendas which have been made of them should be taken away ; and because it appears 
that to take them away at one stroke would produce inconvenience, and that the 
Spaniards might desert the land, that a moderate tribute should be fixed for the 
Indians to pay, and that the half of that tribute should be given for the first year to 
the encomenderos ; and afterwards your Majesty will be able to give vassals to whos 
ever shall deserve it, reserving for yourself the head townships.” 


As the concluding part of this passage indicates a difference between the 
encomienda and vassalage, and as the two systems have a good deal seem- 
ingly in common, it may perhaps be as well to point out in what this insti- 
tution of the encomienda in reality consisted. In those of the conquered 
territories where the conquest had not been, to use Mr. Helps’s expression, 
‘ferociously mismanaged,” the Indians still remained in their villages, 
which were distributed amongst the conquerors, to whom the Indians were 
called upon to pay tribute, and to render personal service. The relation 
thus established between the natives and their encomenderos bore affinity 
to feudality. But the personal services exacted by the encomenderos were 
totally opposed to those required from their vassals by the feudal lords. 
Instead of being allowed to cultivate the lands, the unfortunate Indians 
were dragged away from their homes in gangs, to work, for months of 
every year, in distant mines. This was the repartimiento, in the second 
sense which the word took amongst the conquistadores :— 

“The encomienda, with this form of repartition attached to it,” says our author, 


“corresponds to nothing in feudality, or vassalage, and may be said to have been a 
peculiar institution, growing out of the novel circumstances in the New World.” 


The misery the Indians suffered from this arrangement was most appal- 
ling. Mining was in itself a work they dreaded and hated, and a work 
indeed for which, from their singular physical frailty, they were entirely 
unfit. Moreover, they had often to travel more than seventy leagues from 
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their pueblos ; and the whole care of providing provisions for their term of 
labour devolved upon themselves. It most frequently happened, of course, 
that the provisions they brought with them would fail before the time for 
their return home, and then there was nothing for them but to starve ;— 
and starve they did, in such numbers that their corpses by the waysides 
bred pestilence. 

The resolutions of the great junta respecting encomiendas, although ad- 
mirable in spirit and intention, were not, perhaps, very judicious. So power- 
ful and dangerous an evil was not to be dealt with in this cavalier fashion. 
Great reforms, even in the firmest states of society, to be safe and sure, 
must generally be accomplished very gradually; and now these rude, 
haughty colonists, with their almost insane avarice, were to be deprived, 
without any warning, and with scarcely a show of compensation, of their 
means not only of gain, but of livelihood. Certainly, if the agents chosen 
by the junta to enforce their decrees were conscientiously bent upon dis- 
charging their duty to the letter, the prospect was rather alarming: when 
once a poisonous weed has fairly taken root, it is a wonderfully delicate 
matter to exterminate it. Of the course pursued by the new audiencia 
appointed for New Spain in carrying out their difficult instructions, Mr. 
Helps gives this account :— 


“They took away the encomiendas that belonged to Nuiiez de Guzman, to the audi- 
tors, and to all the royal officers. These Indians they ‘incorporated in the crown,’ (to 
use a legal expression of that time,) and they then placed corregidors in the Indian 
pueblos which were thus dealt with. With regard to what was the critical point in 
this question of encomiendas—whether there should be any at all—the auditors took 
the following step :—they incorporated in the crown such encomiendas as fell vacant, 
either by the death or the absence of the encomendero, or by his delinquency.” 


At this juncture in their proceedings, however, the auditors stopped ; 
and their stop was a permanent one. We hear of no farther measures, as 
far as they were concerned, with regard to the encomienda: the monster's 
life was saved for this time. Truly, the student of history has need of 
patience, if that commodity is ever needed. After watching the progress 
of some huge tyranny until his heart is sick, he fancies he at last sees a 
chance of correction. He sees, as he thinks, the right man in the right 
place at last, and he waits in eager expectation for the great things that 
are to be done. Nothing és done, however: if any attempts are made in 
the outset at reform, these speedily sink down into quietude, and the enor- 
mity is left in undisturbed enjoyment of its old sway. These auditors were, 
we are bound to believe from all we hear of them, humane and able men; 
and consequently, although we are prepared to find them discovering the 
impracticability of disposing of the grand abuse they had to contend against 
in the summary manner proposed by the junta; we are led to hope largely 
from their appointment ; but, behold, all their promising beginnings evapo- 
rate in smoke: the encomienda flourishes as offensively as ever. They 
were not ill-disposed towards the Indians; on the contrary, they were kind 
to them, and did a great deal to make their condition more tolerable ; but 
to change this condition itself !—it is marvellous how cleverly they managed 
to slink out of the really inconvenient department of their mission. One 
cannot help picturing how different the result would have been if they had 
had at their head, or even amongst them, the earnest, indomitable spirit of 
Las Casas. But Las Casas had his own good work in store. 

The province of Guatemala had been conquered by Pedro de Alvarado, 
one of the lieutenants of Cortés, in 1524; and in the same year the con- 
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queror had founded there the town of Santiago. In 1529, Domingo de 
Betanzos, a Dominican monk, established in the new town the first church 
and convent of his order. Betanzos, however, was recalled to Mexico within 
a year, and his monastery was left untenanted. It is in this monastery that, 
seven years later, we find Las Casas domiciled with four faithful brothers, 
devoting himself, at the age of sixty-two, with all the ardour and freshness 
of a youth, to the study of the Quiché language, and pondering over his 
pending enterprise in “ the land of war.” 

Some two years before his arrival in Guatemala, Las Casas had written 
a treatise, in which he had set forth, with other matter startling to his 
countrymen of the sixteenth century, the very obnoxious doctrine that 
proselytism was to be accomplished by persuasion, instead of by the sword. 
This treatise excited amongst the colonists of America no little scorn, as 
well as no little surprise ; they ridiculed the Clerigo’s theory as a. school- 
man’s dream, and contemptuously bid him “ Z7ry it.” Much to their as- 
tonishment, as we may imagine, the Clerigo signified his intention of taking 
them at their word. 

Adjacent to Guatemala was a province—called Tuzulutlan, or, as the 
settlers of Guatemala had named it, “ the land of war,”—of which the in- 
habitants were so fierce and warlike, that they had hitherto resisted all 
efforts of the conquerors to bring them into subjection. No less than three 
times had the Spaniards assailed this province, and been forced back, dis- 
comfited ; so that at last “the land of war” had grown into a bugbear to 
them. Yet it was precisely this place that the dauntless priest had se- 
lected to try his experiment: he certainly could not have given it a more 
thorough trial; nor could he have given a more convincing proof than such 
an attempt furnished, of his own perfect sincerity and unbounded faith, 

After his resolution was completely settled, his first care was to obtain 
from the Governor of Guatemala a legal promise that, in case his enter- 
prise should prove successful, and the Indians of Tuzulutlan should be 
brought to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Spanish monarch, they 
should not be given in encomienda to private Spaniards; and that no 
Spaniard except the Governor himself, and the priests, should be allowed 
to enter the territory for the space of five years after its surrender. These 
preliminaries being arranged in entire conformity to his wishes, Las Casas 
proceeded actively with his farther preparations for his good work :— 


* After the manner of pious men of those times, Las Casas and his monks did not fail 
to commence their undertaking by having recourse to the most fervent prayers, severe 
fasts, and other mortifications. These lasted several days. They then turned to the 
secular part of their enterprize, using all the skill that the most accomplished states- 
men, or men of the world, could have brought to bear upon it. The first thing they 
did was to translate into verse, in the Quiché language, the great doctrines of the 
Church. In these verses they described the creation of the world, the fall of man, his 
banishment from paradise, and the mediation prepared for him; then the life of Christ, 
—His passion, His death, His resurrection, His ascension; then His future return to 
judge all men,—-the punishment of the wicked, and the reward of the good.” 


This part of their task being satisfactorily achieved, the earnest 
missionaries — 


“began to study how they should introduce their poem to the notice of the Indians of 
Tuzulutlan ; and, availing themselves of a happy thought for this purpose, they called 
to their aid four Indian merchants, who were in the habit of going with merchandize, 
several times a-year, into this province called ‘the land of war.’ The monks with 
great care taught these four men to repeat the couplets which they had composed, 
The pupils entered entirely into the views of their instructors. Indeed, they took such 
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pains in learning their lessons, and (with the fine sense for musical intonation which 
the Indians generally possessed) repeated these verses so well, that there was nothing 
left to desire.” 


Nothing left to desire, so far. It soon occurred to the fathers, however, 
that their composition would have a far better chance of making an im- 
pression upon a music-loving people like the Indians, if, instead of being 
said, it could be sung; and they forthwith applied themselves to the 
business of setting their verses to melody—taking care to supply, also, an 
accompaniment adapted to the native instruments. This additional labour 
was likewise successfully got through, and at length the merchants were 
despatched upon their momentous journey. Very touchingly does Mr. 
Helps suggest to us the complexity of strange emotions by which the little 
community in the monastery must have been agitated when its agents were 
really departed :— 

“Tt is a bold figure,” he says, “to illustrate the feelings of a monk by those of a 
mother ; but it may be doubted whether many mothers have suffered a keener agony of 
apprehensive expectation than Las Casas and his brethren endured at this and other 
similar points of their career. They had the fullest faith in God, and the utmost 
reliance upon Him, but they knew that He acts through secondary means; and how 
easily, they doubtless thought, might some failure in their own preparation—some un- 
worthiness in themselves—some unfortunate conjunction of political affairs in the In- 
dies—some dreadful wile of the Evil One—frustrate all their long-enduring hopes. In 
an age when private and individual success is made too much of, and success for others 
too little, it may be difficult for many persons to imagine the intense interest with 
which these childless men looked forward to the realization of their great religious 
enterprise—the bringing of the Indians by peaceful means into the fold of Christ.” 


The merchants arrived in Tuzulutlan. Their first day’s sale was over, 
and with the chief men amongst the Indians they were assembled in the 
palace of the Cacique. Then they called for an instrument of music, and 
bringing out their timbrels and bells, began their chant. One can imagine 
the breathless stillness of the little company of auditors, and their wonder- 
struck faces, as they drew closer and closer, to lose no tone of this strange 
song, which bore no likeness to anything they had ever heard before ;—no 
wonder that it seemed to them that the sweet and solemn strain had some- 
thing in it of divinity, and that the minstrels were “ ambassadors from new 
gods.” The Cacique himself, with the genuine caution belonging to the 
Indian character, and all its assumption of indifference, would not be be- 
trayed into too much astonishment or admiration: he promised to hear 
the merchants again, and asked them multitudes of questions respecting 
the padres from whom they had learned their lay, with its new doctrines ; 
but he would not commit himself by any unguarded expression of opinion. 
Unconsciously to himself, however, his land had already lost its proud dis- 
tinction ; the shadows of the mountains fell, that night, no longer upon 
the “ land of war.”’ 

Upon the following day, and for seven days in succession, the merchants 
repeated their performance, and each time with gratifying success. The 
Cacique was always the most eager of their listeners, and when they pre- 
pared to return, sent his son back with them to Guatemala, with an invita- 
tion to the padres to visit his domains. 

The monk who was appointed to accompany the young Cacique back 
to Tuzulutlan was named Luis Cancer, and was no doubt selected for the 
expedition from his proficiency in the Quiché tongue, which he seems to 
have understood better than either of the other brethren of the monastery. 
He baptized the Cacique, and having established a Church in the new 
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territory, took his way back to Santiago. Las Casas now hastened to visit 
his proselyte himself. Taking with him one companion, he set out in 
December, 1537. It was either immediately before or immediately after his 
departure, that he received the welcome information of the Brief just 
issued by the Pope, strongly discountenancing the practice of reducing the 
Indians to slavery, and declaring their peculiar fitness for receiving the 
doctrines of Christianity. Nothing, except the promising aspect of his 
missionary enterprise, could have given Las Casas more pleasure than this 
document ; and it was with a glad heart that he addressed himself to the 
labours which were awaiting him in Tuzulutlan. These labours were not 
light. Next to their being free, the most important condition to qualify 
his converts to receive a law, seemed to him to be, that they should be 
formed into communities. Now the Indians of Tuzulutlan were scattered 
over the country in little villages of only five or six houses. This order of 
things he consequently determined to endeavour, at least, to alter. The 
attempt was, it must be confessed, rather a dangerous one, for, although the 
immense obstacles such a frame of society must present to any plan of in- 
struction is sufficiently obvious, the effort to change it militated directly 
against all the Indians’ most cherished associations and prejudices, and 
would moreover, if successful, be sure to bring down upon them a host of 
pestilential diseases, The tide of popular feeling against the proceeding 
was so strong, that it had nearly carried the day; but Las Casas finally 
succeeded in gaining his scheme a trial :— 

“ At last, after great labours and sufferings, Las Casas and Pedro de Angulo con- 
trived to make a beginning of a settlement, at a place called Rabinal, having wisely 
chosen a spot which some few Indians, at least, were attached to, as Rabinal had been 
inhabited before. There they built a church, and there they preached and taught the 
people,—teaching not only spiritual things, but manual arts, and having to instruct 
their flock in the elementary processes of washing and dressing.” 


The province of Tuzulutlan prospered through subsequent ages as “ the 
land of peace.” Mr. Helps says, that a century after the events we have 
related :— 


“Tn a memorial written by an official person for the use of the Council of the Indies, 
it appears that the province was well populated, and consisted entirely of Indians ; 
and that at the beginning of the present century the chief town of Vera Paz contained 
the largest settlement of Indians throughout the kingdom of Guatemala.” 


The success of Las Casas’ experiment in Tuzulutlan is quite comment 
enough, if any comment were wanting, upon the system pursued generally by 
the Spaniards in America ; but it is not in this system that we are to look 
for the grand error of the conquest. The very fact of descanting in the 
case upon the advantage or evil of any particular mode of government, 
presupposes a right on the part of the Spaniards which had no existence, 
—unless, indeed, as it would just now seem we are to believe, the accident 
of superior strength 7s sufficient ground to give to one nation the right to 
invade and depredate the territories of another. 

In Mr. Helps’s sixteenth book, the last book of the present volume, he 
turns to South America, His history of the progress of the Spaniards in 
Peru: extends no farther than to the execution of Atahuallpa, so that, con- 
sidered in respect to the design of his work, it is only introductory; but 
he is evidently particularly alive to the fascinations of his subject, and treats 
it in his best style. We very much wish we had space for the whole of the 
description from which we select the following passages ;—it is of the 
festival of the Sun :— 
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“ At last the day of the festival arrived. Early in the dark morning the great square 
of the city was full of anxious beings, marshalled in due order according to their rank, 
unshod and reverently waiting the rise of their divinity. The hearts of all men there 
were beating high with hope and dread. Perchance he might not deign to appear on 
this his festal day. Suddenly a chill shudder of expectation ran through the crowd, 
and each man knew, though none had spoken, that the awful moment was at hand. 
Over the mountains came the silent herald, dawn ; and then, swiftly following, the Sun 
himself. At the first sight of their god, the assembled multitude fell down before him, 
a waving mass of kneeling figures, who, with open arms and outstretched hands, blew 
kisses in the air,—their way of shewing the humblest and most affectionate adoration. 
The brightness of the crowd lost none of its effect from their being encircled by the 
sombre walls of the palaces and temples. 

“Up rose the Inca—the one erect amongst so many prostrate—the one dark spot, 
for he alone wore black [the sacred colour] amidst that shining multitude. He then 
took two large golden vases full of wine, prepared by the Sacred Virgins. With the 
vase in his right hand, he pledged his great progenitor, the Sun.” 


No less charming is Mr. Helps’s dressing of the legend current amongst 
the Incas respecting their coming to Peru. The Sun—such was the tradi- 
tion—looking upon Peru, and seeing that it was a wild place, and that the 
inhabitants were untutored savages, was moved with pity, and sent down 
into the land his own son and daughter,—Manco Capac and Mama Oella. 
The god placed his children near the lake Titicaca, but they were to have 
liberty for a season to travel about where they pleased, only, in whatever 
spot a certain golden rod he had given them should sink down into the 
earth at one stroke, there they were to tarry and to fix their abiding-place. 
Quitting the lake Titicaca, Capac and Oella journeyed northward, every 
now and then trying the earth with their rod; but the rod did not sink :— 


“ At last they came to the hill of Huanacuti, close to where the city of Cusco now 
stands. There the bar of gold sank in at one stroke, and they saw it no more. Then 
Manco Capac said to his sister, ‘The Sun, our father, commands that we stay here in 
this valley at our feet. Wherefore, queen and sister, it is right that each of us should 
go by different ways to collect these people together, in order to teach them and to do 
them good.’ The prince went to the north, the princess to the south, and told whom- 
soever they met that they had been sent from heaven by the Sun to bring them to a 
better and happier way of life. The savage people gazed with astonishment at these 
new beings—then listened, then obeyed. Following their instructors, who shewed them 
how to provide for their sustenance, they came in two divisions to the valley of Cusco. 
There they were taught how to build a town. Those who were brought by Manco 
Capac built Hanan Cusco, the upper town; those who were brought by Mama Oella 
built Hurin Cusco, the lower town. Not that there was to be any difference between 
high and low—but the event, as it had happened, was thus to be commemorated. ... . 

“ Manco Capac taught the men the arts that belong to man—to sow, to plant, and 
to irrigate the land; while Mama Oella taught the women the duties of a woman—to 
spin, to weave, and to make clothes for her husband and her children. Thus Cusco was 
founded, and thus was the empire of the Incas commenced.” 


We must now bid our author farewell, wishing very heartily a success- 
ful termination to a work prosecuted so patiently and so well. 
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NOTES ON THE VENETIAN DIALECT. 


By SYLVESTER SHALLOW, OF SKINDEPE, ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


Tuoss interested in the language of Italy have had their attention called, 
by other writers, to some of the varieties of speech found to the south of 
the Alps; but that met with in Venice and its vicinity, has been less 
noticed by our own countrymen than it merits. I, Sylvester Shallow, 
am, perhaps, too bold in attempting to fill up the vacuum: but the fact is 
that, in the days of other years, it was my good fortune to “‘swim in a 
gondola,” ere a prosaic railway ran across the lagoon. There then came 
into my hands a few specimens of Venetian, to which accident has since 
made an addition, and from these pieces I am about to try to fill up in 
some degree, however unworthily, the blank left by my better precursors, 
and to introduce this subject to our own immediate friends. 

Before breaking ground myself, I may remind those who honour me by 
becoming my readers, that on another interesting child of Italian, the dialect 
of Corsica, there have appeared, of late, some valuable notices in Gregoro- 
vius’s “‘ Wanderings in Corsica,” translated by Muir for Constable’s ‘* Mis- 
cellany of Foreign Literature*.” 

The Venetian dialect, as it exists at present, is that spoken by the com- 
mon people in Venice and Padua, and by all the less educated classes, who 
affect the Italian tongue, throughout the Ionian sea and the Levant, wher- 
ever the banner of St. Mark once floated. The upper ranks in Venice, as 
in most other parts of Italy, copy, as far as may be, the Tuscans in language 
and the Romans in pronunciation. Indeed, in the higher walks of literature 
Venetian writers, long ago, aimed successfully at a pure Italian style, for 
which Bembo” was particularly distinguished. Although the proverbial 
lingua Toscana in bocca Romana may be truly said to form the perfection 
of Italian, both natives of Italy and foreigners® are, generally, ready to 
allow the great softness of the Venetian speech; and British ears are, per- 
haps, peculiarly prepared to tolerate the too frequent recurrence of its 
sibilant sounds, as those constitute what strangers find the main fault in the 
accents of English‘. 

As a separate dialect, Venetian was spoken very widely while Venice 
bore sway in the Levant, and at an early period was employed as the 
official tongue of the seigniory. Since its boundaries have been narrowed, 
it has lost the honour of being used in public affairs, but it still remains a 
written language in the popular literature of Venice. 

Philological writers have recognised the Venetian as holding an important 
place among the dialects of Italy. Varchi®, in his dialogue entitled L’ Hr- 





* Forming volumes v. and vi. of the Miscellany. In Gregorovius, bk. vi. ch. 7, (vol. ii. 
or vi. pp. 32—57,) is a very curious account of the Corsican voceri, or dirges. 

b Nat. 1470, ob. 1547. Bembo, when young, had the advantage of studying Italian 
at Florence, where his father was ambassador from his own Republic. 

© Madame de Stael’s praise of Venetian will be stated a little later. 

@ The usually intelligent Forsyth is an exception. He says, the “smart and hasty 
inflections of voice struck my ear as resembling the Welsh tone.”—“ Italy,” art. Venice, 
(p. 341, 2nd edition, of 1816, London, Murray). 

© L’ Ercolano Dialogo, quesito ix. (tom. ii. p. 358, ed. di Milano, 1804). Varchi also 
alludes to Venetian in quesito iii. (tom. i. p. 218). 
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colano, ranks it among the fourteen forms of Italian, in which he includes 
the Sardinian, but not the Corsican. Muratori, in his ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Italy4,” and Cesarotti, in his ‘ Essay on the Philosophy of Languages,” 
consider it to have kept free from the Lombard corruptions: a circumstance 
not to be wondered at, when we recollect the insular position of Venice, and 
the little influence the Lombards could have exerted over her in any respect. 
Cesarotti, in the same passage, remarks on the strict observance of vowel 
terminations by the Venetian, to which we shall have occasion to recur. 
Raynouard, in his ‘‘ Comparison of the Tongues of Southern Europe“ with 
the Romance Language,” treats of several of the local Italian dialects, but 
omits that of Venice, probably from regarding it, with Muratori, as the off- 
spring of a Latin gradually corrupted, without much admixture of other 
kinds of speech. 

An English writer, in some brief but sound remarks, points out as 
marked characteristics of the Venetian, its pruning of most double con- 
sonants, in order to lengthen the preceding vowels—as bela for bella; 
and the melting of ia into the broad e—as andemo for andiamo. Be- 
sides these differences from Italian, we find in some Venetian verses ad- 
dressed to a printer, that single s must be converted into double s, but 
deuble s into double z. And we may add, that soft ¢ between vowels be- 
comes 8; while the soft g, when initial, becomes z, and when medial becomes 
s; double g passing into z. Thus, at Venice, lusso is luzzo, dieci being 
changed into diese, giudice into zudese, ragion into rason, and legge into 
leze. The name of the city itself, which was, in Latin, Venetia, or Venetia, 
was turned into Vinegia and Venezia. The z, in these examples, having 
always the sound of the English z in zeal, or s in prose, and never taking 
that of ¢s or ds. The soft sc (before e and 7), having the sound of English 
sh, passes into double s: thus, viscere becomes vissere, in that phrase— 
rather a strange one—of endearment, mi vissere for mie viscere. The 
proper Italian alphabet excludes x, but the Venetian admits it in one word 
of constant occurrence,— xé, which is the equivalent for cé or vé. The 
combination of g/ soft is not favoured, and in place of egli, lu (for lui) is 
employed. 

The earliest specimens of Venetian I can find at Skindepe are in prose, 
in the statute-books, civil and criminal, of Venice. ‘These laws have been 
collected and printed, at various times—perhaps with greatest care in the 
last edition in 1729 of the civil, and 1751 of the criminal. Some of the 
oldest laws are in Latin only, others in both Latin and Venetian ; next they 
appear in Venetian solely, and afterwards in purer Italian. The first in 
date seems to be the Book or General Criminal Edict, drawn up and amended 
from prior enactments, and published by the Doge Giacomo Theupolo, 
A.D. 1232, in both Latin and Venetian. 


“ LIBER PROMISSIONIS MALEFICII. “LIBRO DELLA PROMISSION DEL 
“In nomine Dei, et Salvatoris nostri MALEFFICIO. 
Jesu Christi, anno Domini 1232. Die “In nome de Dio, et del Salvator Nostro 
septimo mensis Julii, exeunte indictione Jesu Christo, nell’ Anno del Signore 1232. 
quinta, Rivoalti. Adi 7 Inisiando il mese di Lujo, Indition 
quinta, in Rialto. 





h Antiquitates Italica, dissert. xxxii. (tom. ii. col. 1044, D). 

i Saggio, parte iv. § 11, (p. 178, ed. Pisa, 1800). 

k Grammaire Comparée des Langues de l’ Europe Latine, dans leurs rapports avec 
la Langue des Troubadours, (8vo. Paris, 1821, Didot,) Disc. Prelim., pp. xlvii.—lxi., 
and Append., pp. 395—409. 
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“‘ PROEMIUM. 

“Cum ex rigore justitiz, excessus emen- 
dare, et punire maleficia merito injuncte 
nobis solicitudinis teneamur, ad hoc effici- 
endum tam studiosius intendere volumus, 
quanto de vitiorum correctione tota Patria 
laudabiliter predicatur. IRgitur nos Ja- 
cobus Theupolo Dei gratia Venetiarum, 
Dalmatiz, ac Croatize Dux, &c, Cum nos- 
tris judicibus, et sapientibus consilii, cum 
collaudatione Pupuli Venetiarum, per hanc 
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« PROEMIO. 


“ Conciosa, che noi per rigor de Giustitia, 
siamo tegnudi emendar li eccessi, et per il 
merito della sollecitudine & Noi imposta, 
punire i Maleficii, 4 fare questo con tanto 
maggior studio volemo dare opera, quanto 
per la correttione di vitii tutta la Patria 
laud bilmente vien predicata. Adonca Noi 
Giacomo Theupolo per la Dio Gratia Dose 
di Venetia, della Dalmatia, et Croatia, &c. 
Con i Nostri Zudesi, et sapienti del Conseio, 





Publicam Promissionis Nostra Cartam. con la collaudation del Populo di Venetia 


per questa publica Carta della Nostra Pro- 
mission. 

“De quelli i quali hanno porta via al- 
cuna cosa da i Naufragii de alcuna Nave, 
cap. i. 

“ Statuendo statuimo, che se, &c. 


“ De illis, qui ex Naufragiis alicujus Na- 
vis aliquid abstulerint, cap. i. 


“Statuentes statuimus, ut si,” &c. 


The above piece is extracted from the collected criminal laws of Venice, 
edited with apparent diligence, and printed at Venice in 17514. And it 
shews some differences from the more modern dialect, of whose peculiarities 
some general rules were stated before. 

Venice, more than rival of Florence in power, was her equal in encourage 
ment of art, and followed her steps in promoting the diffusion of literature. 
The Academy of Farme caused many of the best Italian classics to pass 
through the press of Aldus™; and Bembo was not the only native of his 
country who wrote with purity. But our present subject is the vulgar 
tongue of the Venetians, which, nearer our own days, has been heard abroad 
more in verse than in prose, except occasionally in the comedies of Goldoni 
and others, along with the Bergamasque, and such provincial patois of 
northern Italy. During all the sixteenth century, compositions in the 
peculiar language of various parts of Italy were published in considerable 
number; but of the Venetian dialect little appeared, except a poem named 
the Naspo Bizzarro, (‘‘ The Odd Spindle,”) by Alessandro Caravia, and 
versions of a few cantos of Ariosto into the popular idiom ; till, towards the 
close of that period, Andrea Calmo brought forth his Egloghe Pescatorie, 
(“ Piscatory Eclogues,’’)—a style which had been made fashionable by 
Sannazzaro"—and Veniero produced his lyric poems, to be noticed hereafter. 
Marco Boschini also wrote a didactic piece, called Carta del Navegar 
Pitoresco, (‘‘Chart of Picturesque Sailing,”) which does not seem to stand 
in high repute. In the eighteenth century, many Venetian poems were 
published, which are much esteemed in their own country. 

In 1817, Bartolommeo Gamba re-edited, in fourteen small volumes®, a 
selection from the lyric poems which had appeared in various forms down 
to his own time; and this will furnish materials for the observations to be 
made on the present occasion. But it may be no bad introduction to Ve- 
netian poetry, to give a specimen of Mondini’s version of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem” 





' In 4to., by the sons of Gio. Ant. Pinelli. 

™ See Ginguené, Hist. Lit. d’Ital., 1. ii. ch. xxx.; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letter. 
Ttal., lib. i. cap. iv. § 17; and the Storia della Letter. Veneziana of the Doge Marco 
Foscarini. A previous but short-lived academy had been established by the elder Aldo 
Manuccii himself. 

® Who lived from 1458 to 1530, and sang in Latin. 

° The first two volumes contain the older pieces; the others, numbered from 1 to 12, 
have the rest, including some by authors alive in 1817. 


GrntT. Mac. Vou. CCII. 4c 
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into the boatman’s style, (Za Gierusaleme liberada, canta’ alla Barcariola?). 
Perhaps no passage can be selected preferably to the famous one, near the 
opening of the poem, borrowed, as is well known, from Lucretius, since we 
may place together the Latin original and its translation into Italian blank 
verse, by Marchetti, with the lines of Tasso opposite their Venetian 


copy :— 
Lvoretivs, lib. iv. v.11, seqq.4 
Nam veluti, pueris absinthia tetra me- 
dentes 
Cum dare conantur; prius oras pocula 
circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci, flavoque liquore, 
Ut puerorum etas improvida ludificetur 
Labrorum tenus; interea perpotet ama- 
rum 
Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capia- 
tur ; 
Sed potius tali tactu recreata valescat. 


Tasso, canto i. st. 3%. 
Cosé all’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
is porg P 


MARCHETTI, iv. v. 17, seqq." 
Poiché, qual se fanciullo infermo langue 
Fisico esperto alla sua cura intento 
Suol porgergli in bevanda assenzio tetro, 
Ma pria di biondo e dolce miele asperge 
L’orlo del nappo, accid gustandol poi 
La semplicetta eta resti delusa 
Dalle mal caute labbra, e beva intanto 
Dell’ erba a lei salubre il succo amaro, 
Ne si trovi ingannata, anzi consegua 
Solo per mezzo suo vita e salute. 


Monp1nI, i. 3*. 
Cosi a i putelli co i gha mal a parte 





Di soave licor gli orli del vaso: Darghe de i confettini é forma usada ; 
Succhi amari, ingannato, intanto ei beve; Ma in tanto el fantolin beve la mana, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve. E perché I’ 8 ingannao el se resana. 


On these examples we may remark, that, good as Marchetti’s translation 
is justly considered, the seven lines of Lucretius have been needlessly ex- 
tended to ten; and that the four verses of Tasso express better and more 
briefly the thoughts of his ancient prototype; with the improvement, too, 
as modern readers will be inclined to judge, of omitting the name of the 
nauseous" drug, whose taste it was the part of tender skill to conceal. We 
cannot say that Mondini has improved at all on the original, or either the 
version or the imitation. The leading idea is not wholly lost sight of, but 
it is so differently brought out, that, strictly examined, the pious fraud is 
not very surely committed—unless we understood—that, by a union of 
pharmacy and confectionary not so strange in Italy as it would now be in 
Great Britain (save as to some patent medicines), the comfits were made 
up of the useful and the sweet. 

The next piece I shall quote is from the description of Erminia’s flight ; 
where much of what is alluded to must have been very novel to such Vene- 
tians as had never crossed their own lagunes :— 

Tasso. Canto vii. st. 5. Monpint. 
Non si destd finché garrir gli augelli No la s’ ha desmissia fin tanto, 
Non senti lieti, e salutar gli albori ; Che no la gha seutio certi romori ; 


E morworare il fiume e gli arboscelli, Del Fiume el corso, de i Oselli el Canto 
E coll’onda scherzar l’aura e co’ fiori. Dell’ agiare, che fa i rami sonori; 

Apre i languidi lumi, e guarda quelli L’averze i occhj, la se i frega, e intanto 
Alberghi solitarj de’ pastori ; La varda quei casoni de pastori ; 

E parle voce uscir tra l’acqua e i rami, E quanto, che ghe xe, ghe par, che sia 
Ch’ ai sospiri ed al pianto la richiami. Tutto dolor, tutto malinconia. 





P The edition in my hands is that of Venice, 1790, in 2 vols. 12mo., with the Italian 
text and the Venetian on opposite pages. 

4 Baskerville’s edition, 12mo., Birminghamiz, 1773. 

® Gerbault’s edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1754. 

* Edition of Didot, 2 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1819, stereot. 

* Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. Venezia, 1790. 

“ In modern botany this is the Artemisia absinthium, or Wormwood. 
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And, as a last specimen, may be taken the death of Clorinda, slain by the 
hand of Tancred :— 


Tasso. Canto xii. st. 69. MonpInI. 
D’un bel pallore ha il bianco volto asperso, Smertaizza ghe vien la fazza bella 
Come a’ gigli sarian miste viole : Con un bianco viola, che alletta, e piase, 
E gli occhj al cielo affisa,e in lei converso _—Fisso la varda ’] ciel, e verso d’ella 
Sembra per la pietate il cielo e’1] sole: Par che ’1 sol pianza, tanto ghe despiase. 
E la man nuda e fredda alzando verso E la cara manina la Donzella 
Il cavaliero, in vece di parole, A Tancredi la da in segno de pase : 
Gli da pegno di pace. In questa forma Cusi senza aver ranteghi, né spiume, 
Passa la bella donna e par che dorma. La Clorinda zentil sbandona el lume. 


The Italian originals will suffice to assist any one in guessing, pretty 
nearly, at the sense of the Venetian copies, even without the aid of Patri- 
archis Vocabolario* ; and to join in my conclusion, that the fact of the 
songs of the gondoliers being so different from the pure strains of Tasso, 
has not always been noticed by those who have mentioned their chanting 
the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.”” Madame de Stael, in her Corinne’, speaks of 
the beauty of the Venetian dialect in terms of high, nay, exaggerated 
praise ; yet, in the next chapter’, alludes to the singing of the boatmen as 
if they used the very words of Tasso. The English traveller, too, whose 
information is quoted by D’Israeli in his ‘Curiosities of Literature*,” cer- 
tainly gives us to understand, that the gondoliers sang from the works of 
Ariosto and Tasso, not through the medium of any version. It did not, 
however, escape the observation of Stewart Rose”, that the gondoliers 
must have sung Tasso in Venetian, not in the original; although he could 
not prevail upon his own boatman to exert his vocal skill. Of Ariosto, 
some portions only seem to have been clothed in a Venetian dress, But 
Homer’s ‘TIliad” has been rendered entire into Venetian, by Francesco. 
Boaretti, under the new title of “ Omero in Lombardia.” No specimen of 
either is before me: however, to shew the reader something of the effect of 
Homer in Italian, a foot-note presents some of the opening lines of Monti’s 
translation of the ‘ Iliad*.”” For this work he has been called ‘‘ the translator 





* Vocabolario Veneziano e Padovano; da Gasparo Patriarchi, 3rd edit., 4to., Pa. 
dova, 1821. 
y Liv. xv. ch. viii., in a passage too long for insertion here. 
z Liv. xv. ch. ix., at the close. * Vol. ii. p. 156, edition of 1807. 
> “Letters from the North of Italy in 1817,” Let. xxxii. (vol. ii. p. 11, ed. Lond, 
1819.) 
© Monti, Zliade, 2nd ed., 2 vols. 12mo., Milano, 1812, lib. i. v. 1, seqq. :— 
** Cantami, o Diva, del Pelide Achille 
L’ira funesta che infiniti addusse 
Lutti agli Achei, molte anzi tempo all’ Orco 
Generose travolse alme d’ eroi, 
E di cani e d’ augelli orrido pasto 
Le salme abbandond: cosi di Giove 
L’ alto consiglio s’adempia, &c.” 
To these may be added the simple rendering of the line so often quoted for its sound 
being an echo to the sense; and which schoolboys have many a time roared out, like 
the torrent—to avoid, perhaps, roaring after another fashion. Monti, Iliade, i, v.43,— 
* Taciturno incamminossi 
Del risonante mar lungo la riva.” 
The original, v. 34,— 
Ba 8 axéwy mapa Oiva modvpdAoiaBoro Oadracons,— 
supposed, after the system of Erasmus, to represent the loud roll of the billow, and 
then the dash of the surge against the shore, is pronounced by the modern Hellenes 
according to the accents, and resembles rather the gentle breaking of the wave upon a 
sandy beach. 
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of the translators of Homer ;” and his proficiency in Greek scholarship may 
not have been great; yet his fine taste enabled him to perceive, and his 
genius to reproduce, much of the poetry of the mighty ancient. 

Although Gamba’s Venetian collection professes to embrace lyric pieces 
only, the first poem he presents is an anonymous one of the Heroi-comic 
kind, so keenly cultivated throughout Italy. Its title and subject are La 
Guerra de Nicolotti® e Castellani dell anno 1521; a contest which took 
place annually, on St: Simeon’s Day (18th February), between the populace 
of the quarter of the Castle and those of the quarter of St. Nicholas, in 
Venice. The former were the more aristocratic, or at least the more com- 
fortable, class ; the latter, who were chiefly fishermen, being so far inferior 
in circumstances, that the saint of their Church got the name of ‘St. 
Nicholas of the Beggars.” The localities of the parties differed from those 
of London, Paris, and some other great cities, inasmuch as the higher rank 
dwelt in the east, and the lower in the west. At the same time, the dis- 
tinguishing colours of the factions varied from those in other Italian towns— 
neither being white; but the Castellani wearing red, and the Nicolotti 
black. The poem, which is short®, is written in octave stanzas, and 
reminds the reader of passages in the Malmantile Racquistato, by the 
Florentine painter-poet, Lorenzo Lippi, rather than of any in similar com- 
positions usually seen by us beyond the Alps. However, on the one hand, 
the first edition of the Venetian poem appeared in 1603, three years before 
Lippi was born; and on the other, there is no reason to suppose that 
Lippi had ever read a production in a dialect which, to his Tuscan taste, 
must have seemed a barbarous jargon. 

The poem opens with an invocation to Mars and Bacchus, followed 
by one to Venus. The hostile parties approach each other near the bridge 
of the “‘ Frati de’ Servi,’””—not honourably mentioned in Murray's and other 
dainty handbooks, but situated in the district of ‘La Croce,” in the 
north-west part of the city, not far from the Palazzo Foscari, crossing a 
canal of small size and little purity, compared with the ‘ Canal Grande”’ and 
one or two of the more unconfined watery streets of Venice. Some of the 
Castellani are first in possession of the bridge, from which the Nicolotti 
wish to dislodge them. After the approved fashion of classical antiquity, 
the warriors interchange boasts and taunts, with fuller reciprocity than is 
always seen in the dealings of modern free-traders, All day the battle 
rages: at the beginning, the combatants are content with sticks ; but after- 
wards, sharper-edged weapons are employed. When the shades of evening 
begin to fall, a hundred peace-officers come, for the first time, bat-like, to 
clear the bridge, from which most of the belligerents escape, four only re- 
maining. Guagni, an ally of the Nicolotti, has received a severe hurt, and 
is bemoaned by his true-love China. The dying hero makes his will, and 
leaves prizes to the three Nicolotti who shall, in each year, fight best upon 
St.Simeon’s Feast. The gallant Castellano Giurco died of his wounds; 
but we have no description of ‘‘ beauty weeping o’er his urn:”’ about thirty 
remained lamed; and it continued matter of hot dispute which party had 
comported itself best upon ‘‘ that glorious day.” 

Next in order are pieces selected from a collection called La Caravana‘, 





“ According to Venetian orthography, these names are as often wriften without the 
double consonants. 

¢ It contains 190 stanzas. 

f The first edition was in 8vo.; the second in 12mo., also at Venice, 1580; and the 
third in 12mo., ut Trevigi, in 1612. 
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which came out at Venice, in 1573, and went through two subsequent edi- 
tions. Although the title-page asserts, that the Caravana is by various 
writers, Gamba decides it to be really the production of but one author ; 
except the version of the first canto of the Orlando Furioso; and to this 
opinion of so competent a judge, we foreigners may justly defer, The 
Caravana is said to contain pieces of no slight indelicacy ; and we may 
readily believe so, for even the seven specimens now reprinted savour more 
of the cantine than of the palazzi. 

The second volume of the Poesie Antiche is filled entirely with poems by 
Maffeo Veniero, archbishop of Corfu. This writer belonged to a most 
literary family, being nephew to Domenico Veniero, whose reputation as a 
poet, and still more as a critic, stood high in the sixteenth century; and 
who had the honour of being consulted by Tasso%, besides enjoying the 
friendship of Bembo®; and, by what was doubtless meant as a com- 
pliment, had his name introduced into the lively party who tell the tales 
comprising the Diporti of Girolamo Parabosco‘, Maffeo’s father, Lorenzo, 
was a votary of the muses ; but through his intimacy with Pietro Aretino, 
his strains, in addressing the Nine, were such as would have better suited 
the fair and frail sisters of Aretino. Luigi, the brother of Maffeo, was a 
poet also; but not in Venetian. Pure Italian was the language employed 
by Maffeo himself in many of his poems, and in his tragedy of Idbalda, 
which is not noticed by Walker in his treatise on Italian Tragedy, but 
is admitted by Tiraboschi into the catalogue of good tragic pieces of 
that age. 

Maffeo was born at Venice, in 1550; and is believed to have died 
in 1586, while travelling from Rome to Florence. He appears to have 
been acquainted with the great as well as with the learned of his day; and 
to have obtained his rank of Archbishop of Corfu with some understanding 
that he was to be exempt from the duty of residence. The office seems not 
to have suited his taste, and he probably never visited his diocese. He 
received the mitre in 15831, at the early age of 33, and lived only three 
years afterwards. Gamba omits the most interesting part of Veniero’s 
career, which consisted in his acquaintance with Tasso, regarding whom 
there are extant two letters of his ™ to Francesco de’ Medici, Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany. The former of these, dated from Ferrara, 18th June, 1577, 
gives an account of the confinement of the poet, which had just taken place, 
in the hope of curing his mental disorder, which had shewn itself in 
violence ; and, in the second, which is from Venice, 12th July, 1578, Veniero 
urgently prays for the Grand-Duke’s assistance to Tasso, who was then at 
Venice, in a desponding state af mind. We learn, on the authority of 
Carlo Ridolfi®, that Tintoretto painted a portrait of Maffeo Veniero, which 
was in the hands of the Crasso family in 1648. 

Of Veniero’s Venetian poems, Haym mentions an edition at Venice, in 





& Ginguené, Hist. Litt. d’Ital., Pt. II. ch. xxxviii. sect. 1. 

h Tiraboschi, Stor. Dell. Lett Ital., lib. iii. cap. iii. § 9. 

i Published at Venice, 1552. k Tiraboschi, ut sup., § 60. 

1 Gamba, Notizie, p. 6, quotes a letter of Giambattista Leoni, 3 Maggio, 1583, ad- 
dressed to Veniero, to congratulate him on his archiepiscopal dignity. 

m Extracts from these letters are given, in English, (from Serassi, Vita di Tasso,) in 
Black’s Life of Tasso, chap. xii. (vol. i. p. 310), and chap. xiii. (vol. ii. p. 24), 2nd ed., 
4to., 1810, Edinburgh (for Murray, London). 

" Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte, &c., t. ii. p. 47. This work contains Lives of Venetian 
Painters, and was published in 1648, in two vols. 
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1613 ; but Gamba has used that of Vicenza, 1617, 12mo. Gamba proves 
satisfactorily, that the infamous work called La Zaffeta, sometimes attri- 
buted to Veniero, could not well have been composed by him, as it saw the 
light in 1531—just nineteen years before he was born! Nevertheless, the 
good archbishop is admitted to have suffered his pen to trace expressions 
by no means proper for a Churchman: and for which the need of rhyme is, 
perhaps, worse than no excuse®; as it would shew the facility with which 
such words suggested themselves to the writer, in a language so peculiarly 
abundant in consonances as Italian. 

In the proemio to his poems, the future archbishop announces they are 
chiefly upon love; and in the performance he makes good his word. 
The first and nearly longest piece is a canzone entitled La Strazzosa, 
(‘* The Ragged Girl,’”) which the editor commends very much, and justly, 
so far as liveliness and humour are concerned; but the fair one celebrated 
has an attire too tattered to be quite decorous, In his other amatory verses, 
we meet with much praise of the belles addressed or lauded; but with a 
mixture of coarse, nay, dirty words, which prove his Cynthias to have be- 
longed to the lower grades of society. They are, at the same time, so 
mingled with equivocal or directly bantering turns, that we cannot wonder 
at one lady’s disregard of his strains, which stimulates him to sing to 
Madonna, who makes game of the poet, this madrigal :— 

“ You ridicule, forsooth ! 
What I sing and say of you, 
To shew you fairer than the truth. 
I have done but the thing a friend ought to do, 
Who pleasure to give you is willing to try; 
Not because, or so mad, or so silly am I, 
As not to know clearly, apart from grimace, 
That your own, on this earth, is the ugliest face.” 


A few sonnets are in honour of Bacchus, rather than of Cupid; and, if 
written in earnest, shew Monsignore to have been alive to the merits of 
the wine-flask, and ready to exceed the moderate permission of St. Paul 
in its enjoyment. The last specimen of Veniero’s poetry is a capitolo on 
the ‘‘ Misfortunes of Poets,”—not fitted to furnish D’Israeli with a chapter 
on the ‘‘ Calamities of Authors,” as no more than four bards are named, 
yet giving a true enough picture of the famine too often raging on the 
skirts of Parnassus, 

Following these are a few examples from the Venetian poems of Ingeg- 
neri, most of whose works of that kind were published in the same 
volume with Veniero’s in 1617?. Gamba relates little of the biography of 
Ingegneri, for which he refers to other authorities?, Partly from those 
cited, and partly from others, it may be stated, that, like Veniero, Angiolo 
Inzegneri | Ven., Anzelo Ingegneri| was born at Venice, (probably about 
1540,) and was distinguished for Italian writings, and for kindness to 
Tasso in his misfortunes. 

In prose, Ingegneri’s treatise Del buon Segretario has received much 
commendation ; and also his Discorso della Poesia Rappresentativa, 
which treats mainly of the Pastoral Drama, and is unjustly severe upon 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini. In verse, he first published a translation, in 





® This apology is offered by Ingegneri, the editor in 1617. 

P At Vicenza; being the second edition of Veniero, but apparently the first of 
Ingegneri. 

4 'Tiraboschi; Affd, Vita di Marliani; Serassi, Vita di Tasso. 
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ottava rima, of Ovid’s two books De Remedio Amoris, which Tiraboschi' 
ranks high among the versions of that poet’s amatory effusions. His 
pastoral drama, the Danza di Venere, was produced at the court of 
Parma, with all possible honour; the part of the heroine, Amarillis, being 
performed by a young noble beauty ; and its literary merits are pronounced 
by Ginguené * to be considerable. Tiraboschit mentions a short poem, also 
by Ingegneri, in dispraise of alchemy, having the title of Palinodia del? 
Argonautica. His most ambitious work is a tragedy, on the unpro- 
mising theme of Thomyris (Zomiri), which Walker says", “‘ though it does 
not rank with the first productions of the Italian muse, has many beauties;” 
and again—‘‘ some of the odes abound in true poetic fire ;” while he blames 
the dialogue, as declamatory and languid. 

Tasso, on arriving, in miserable plight, at Turin, in 1578, was welcomed 
by Ingegneri, and carried by him to the hospitable Marquis Filippo d’ Este, 
and to the Prince Carlo Emmanuele of Savoy*. Ingegneri superintended 
the earliest edition of the entire ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” and afterwards 
was employed by the Cardinal Cintio AldobrandiniY to pass through the 
press the first edition of the Gérusalemme Conquistata, published in 
1593. After the death of Tasso, he edited his poem on the “ Creation,” of 
which he had a copy?, while the Cardinal Aldobrandini imagined himself the 
sole possessor of such a treasure. Useful to the literary world, and to 
Tasso’s fame, as Ingegneri was, by his editorial labours, it has been re- 
marked, that he* sought thereby patronage and benefit for himself, to the 
neglect of the author, whose sanction he did not ask, except with regard to 
the Gérusalemme Conquistata. 

The life of Ingegneri was full of vicissitudes, not owing to unaccountable 
ill-fortune, or to grave misconduct of his own, but, seemingly, to that 
thoughtlessness about the means of living which has too often been seen 
to accompany ability in literature or art; but for which dreamy sons of 
genius might blush to find their reproof, in the carefully kept house-book of 
Ariosto, now in the library at Ferrara, shewing the daily expense of meat 
and bread, recorded by the same hand that wrote the Enchantments of 
Alcina. 

The precise dates of Ingegneri’s birth and death are uncertain ; but, as 
he is spoken of as a very old man in 1609, and there is no proof of his 
having lived beyond 1613, when his Venetian verses were published, we 
may presume him to have been born before 1550, and not improbably about 
1540. He gave to the public his translation from Ovid, at Venice, in 
1572; and not long afterwards began his wanderings, in the course of 
which he received kindness from a variety of patrons, to whom his talents, 





* Lett. Ital., lib. iii. cap. iii. § 73. It was printed in 1576, (4to. Avignon,) but 
greatly improved in the subsequent edition of 1604, (4to. Bergamo). See Ginguené, 
Hist. Litt. @ Ital., Pt. 11. ch. xxiv., note. 

* Ut sup. He gives 1584 as the date of the edition of Vicenza, (8vo.), which, by an 
obvious mistake, is made 1589 by Tiraboschi, lib. iii. eap. iv. § 58. 

* Lib. iii. cap. iii. § 73. 

« “ Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, (4to. Lond. 1799,) sect. ii. pp. 146—148, 
where he speaks in praise of Ingegneri for his conduct to Tasso, and for his writings ; 
but calls his translation from Ovid one of the first books of the Ars Amandi, and 
makes Vicenza the birth-place of Ingegneri. Tomiri was printed at Naples in 1607; 
and Walker (in a note) names two later writers who have made Tomiri the heroine of 
tragedies. 

* See Black’s Life of Tasso, chap. xiv. (vol. ii. p. 44); Tiraboschi, lib. iii. cap. iii. § 47; 
Ginguené, Pt. II. ch. xiv. 

Y Black, ch. xxii. (ii. 295). * Tbid., ch, xxiii, (ii. 321, note). —* Thid., ch. xvi. (ii. 96). 
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and, we may conclude, his manners, recommended him. In 1578, as 
already seen, he was at Turin; in 1581, at Parma; in 1586, at Vicenza, 
Venice, and Guastalla, where he staid till 1592, when he proceeded to 
Rome. In 1598 he was at Modena, but in 1602 went, for the second 
time, to Turin. He was probably at Venice when his Venetian poems were 
printed there, in 1613, but no later trace of him can be found. He seems 
to have attached his different protectors to him, and not to have had any 
serious quarrel, unless with Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandini, in spite of 
whose opposition (then become unavailing, from the death of his uncle, 
Clement VIII.) Ingegneri published, at Viterbo, under the patronage of a 
nephew of the reigning pontiff, Paul V., the ‘‘ Creation” of Tasso. The 
most zealous supporter of Ingegneri was Ferrante (Gonzaga), second Duke 
of Guastalla, a promoter and cultivator of elegant literature. Yet, to the 
great surprise of Tiraboschi, this prince is found to have invited Ingegneri 
to Guastalla, not to literary occupation, but to the manufacture of Venice 
soap. It were vain to enquire, whether Ingegneri had previously been en- 
gaged in such business at home, or was generally skilled in the chemistry 
of his time, since he wrote against the delusions of alchemy. And as little 
can we discover, if the poet stamped appropriate mottoes® on his soap 
destined for the use of the court beauties of Guastalla. Northern readers, 
however, may be reminded, that there is a wide difference between the pre- 
paration of coarse soap with boiled animal fat. and of delicate saponary 
compounds from the pure olive-oil of Italy. Perhaps, too, Ingegneri’s per- 
sonal skill was not required in what may have been chosen as a mode of 
securing him a provision, by Don Ferrante, who shewed himself, to the last, 
ready to aid the poet in his pecuniary embarrassments. 

Gamba presents only four specimens of Ingegneri’s poetry. The last of 
these was, no doubt, written before the first, as it relates to the war of 
Cyprus which Selim II. waged against the Venetians4 from 1570 to 1573. 
It is in form of a canzone to Cupid, as son of the former queen of the isle; 
and the poet, strangely enough, calls upon him to rise and recover his do- 
minions, of which he has been dispossessed by an enemy of God. The 
archer is exhorted to employ his weapons against the foe, and immediate 
success is augured to his warfare. Unhappy, however, was the result of 
the struggle maintained by the Venetians, with vast sacrifice of men and 
money. ‘They were forced to evacuate Cyprus in 1573, after the fall of 
Famagosta, and the cruel death of its gallant defender, Mare Antonio 
Bragadino, who had obtained honourable terms of capitulation, but was 
treacherously seized by Pacha Mustapha, the Turkish ‘general, who flayed 
him alive, and carried the horrid trophy of the skin, suspended from the 
mast of his ship. Ultimately, this relic of their commander was given up 
to the Venetians, and it rests in an urn in the church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, at Venice®*. Ina sonnet with a coda, Ingegneri has thought fit to 





> Lib. iii. cap. iii. § 58; Ginguené, Pt. IT. ch. xxiv. 

© It was said (perhaps never printed) in France, among the dons mots current upon 
the first restoration of the Bourbons, that a loyal soap-boiler, having made a bust of 
Louis XVIII. in soap, was in difficulty as to a proper inscription for it, when an old 
woman in the establishment proposed “ Celui-ci ote toutes les taches.” 

¢ Sismondi, Hist. des Républiques Italiennes, tom. viii. ch. x. 

* The Dictionnaire Historique (voc. Bragadin.) points out a discrepancy as to the 
date of Bragadino’s murder ; but states that his monument makes it 1571, which may 
be taken as correct, having the support of Muratori, in his Annali d’ Italia, (an. 1571). 
In 1589, Fuligni of Vicenza made the fate of this unfortunate hero the subject of a 
—— by Walker, sect. i. (p. 102). 
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celebrate a lovers’ quarrel, between a Spaniard and a fair friend, under 
circumstances marking, that the parties were neither gentle nor refined. In 
another sonnet, of like form, he compares to a dog that gnaws one bone 
and holds another in his paws, a man who has both a wife and a favourite, 
and to whom he prophesies, that discomfiture will come, through one suc- 
cessful rival in the affections of both. 

The poem placed first must have been composed between 1579 and 
1587, being a canzone addressed to Bianca Cappello, Duchessa di Toscana, 
who enjoyed such rank for those eight years. Here, the subject claims a 
digression, which therefore does not require those excuses which it is 
hoped the earlier ones may find accepted by gentle readers. Bianca Cap- 
pello was the beautiful daughter of a noble house of Venice, who, after be- 
ginning an intrigue with Pietro Buonaventuri, a young Florentine merchant, 
made a runaway marriage with him, and accompanied him to Florence. 
The indigent condition of Buonaventuri suiting ill the disposition of his 
wife, she set herself to gain money by the sale of her charms. The reign- 
ing Grand-Duke, Francesco de’ Medici, having seen her,—whether by ac- 
cident, or by design formed through excited curiosity,—fell in love with 
her, and established the fair Venetian as his mistress‘. This caused much 
annoyance to the Grand-Duehess, Joanna of Austria, but none to Buona- 
venturi, who, getting place and pay, submitted to form, with his wife and 
her admirer, what was termed in Italy the “‘ triangolo-equilatero.” After 
the Grand-Duchess’s death, Francesco resolved to marry Bianca, who had 
become a widow some years before, through the assassination of her hus- 
band by hired bravoes g,—a fate which he had brought upon himself, from the 
many enemies he made by his arrogance and presumption. The Seigniory 
of Venice now acted a part of unbecoming meanness, for which there is not 
apparent the poor excuse of diplomatic or commercial policy. As they had 
done in favour of the charming Caterina Cornaro, in 1471 5, when about 
to wed Jacques (de Lusignan) II., king of Cyprus, so, they declared Bianca 
Cappello daughter of St. Mark, and sent ambassadors to attend the cere- 
mony of her nuptials. The Tuscans were indignant at the self-degradation 
of their prince, and a song‘ turning the marriage into ridicule was heard 
throughout Italy. Nothing, however, disturbed the pair, except the bitter 
expressions of disapprobation at their union which Cardinal Ferdinand, the 
Grand-Duke’s brother and heir-presumptive, openly vented, causing there- 
by a fraternal quarrel. A reconciliation having been effected, the Cardinal, 
who was just setting out for Rome, came to sup with the Grand-Duke and 
Bianca, at the villa of Poggio a Cajano, on the 19th of October, 1587. 





f The house she occupied at this time is pointed out at Florence, on the west side of 
Via Maggio, having a pun in sculpture over the door, in a carved stone hat or bonnet, 
which awe of an Italian sun has made of very different dimensions from those of the 
dolls’ head-dresses hung on the backs of their heads by the elegantes of London and 
Paris, in this year of grace 1856. The name of Bianca’s family is spelt by Muratori 
with one p only, but all or most others write it with two, by which the stone-cutter’s 
wit is preserved ; and even if the Cappello family bore, in armotrie chantante, some 
device referring to head-gear, the design of the sculpture seems not heraldic; and, at 
Florence, the lady was Buonaventuri, till Grand-Duchess. 

5 Some accounts place this crime in 1574. At all events, it was certainly prior to 
the demise of the Grand-Duchess Joanna ; so that no suspicion need attach to Bianca, 
and as little to her lover, who had no object in removing so complaisant a person as 
Buonaventuri. 

® Sismondi, Hist. des Républiques Italiennes, tom. v. ch. xiv. 

1 See Tenhove’s “Memoirs of the House of Medici,” translated by Sir Richard 
Clayton, chap. xiii. (vol. ii. p. 510,) 2 vols., 4to., Bath, 1797. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCL. 4D 
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That night the Grand-Duke died, and next day Bianca expired, both as if 
from the effects of poison,—a fact for which writers have accounted in 
various ways, but which seems best explained by Tenhove *, who says, that 
the Cardinal, having suspicions, was cautious enough to decline, under 
pretext of indisposition, tasting a dish pressed on him by his hostess, and 
whereof the Grand-Duke ate largely, on seeing which, Bianca took the rest 
herself. Of Bianca’s talents there can be no doubt; Francesco de’ Medici, 
though little esteemed by Sismondi, is rated higher by the more impartial 

‘enhove; and the woman who, with so much against her, could gain and 
keep such ascendancy over him, must have had no common abilities. Her 
personal beauty is allowed on all hands to have been extreme,—whence we 
must judge apocryphal, the portrait shewn as hers a few years ago, at 
Poggio Imperiale', which gives the lady too few charms and too many 
years to represent such an original. Besides, we cannot question the fidelity 
of Bianca’s fine counterfeit, in Lord Northwick’s splendid gallery™; and 
it certainly exhibits her as a very handsome woman, while its expression 
is not such as we can deem inconsistent with her character. 

Ingegneri avails himself unreservedly of the poet’s licence in approach- 
ing the far-elevated Venetian, whom he styles the honour of Venice and 
Florence, nay, of the world. He endows her with every virtue, and the 
perfection of beauty, which would cause Paris, in a judgment now, to 
prefer to Helen or Venus this later sea-born divinity. Much is said of her 
wealth, and the number of friends and servants whom she had bound to 
her by her benefits. The bard does not include himself in the fortunate 
list ; and we may infer, that hope, rather than gratitude, inspired his strains. 
The close asserts life to be a lottery, with few grazie and many bianche ; 
but here are all grazie in this Bianca,—a pun which does not escape the 
ear, but is not so distinct in its connection with a real lottery. Whether 
Ingegneri was ever permitted to bask in the rays of that sun which he had 
courted with so unmeasured adulation, does not appear; but, whatever was 
the result, we of this gold-worshipping age ought not to look, with too 
hasty disdain, upon the needy courtier of a wealthy and liberal princess, 
although he must have known, that her fame was far from spotless. 

Of the collection of modern Venetian poetry, the first three volumes are 
assigned to the works of Antonio Lamberti, who was alive in 1817, but of 
whose history or condition Gamba does not inform us. One volume con- 
tains canzonette, four pieces on the Seasons, and a hymn to Death; an- 
other is filled with Apologues and Idylls; and the third presents eight 
longer poems, on the Seasons, as enjoyed in the country and in the city. 
To begin with the most serious in its subject, it may be remarked of the 
Hymn to Death, as of Petrarch’s “Triumph of Death,” to which it alludes, 
that the awful power addressed is contemplated as the mild ender of sor- 
rows, rather than the rude interrupter of joys. I know not but, that so 





* Ut sup. (ii. 510, 511). Muratori (Annali, ad an. 1587,) relates the circumstances, 
without giving his own opinion ; but telling us, that some thought Bianca had meant 
to poison her husband in a fit of jealousy. If so, why choose such an occasion, and why 
follow him? Even if detected, she might have been ready to expect pardon from thg 
new Grand-Duke, to whom she had opened the succession. Sismondi draws no conclu- 
sion from what he narrates (t. viii. ch. x.). 

' A grand-ducal country palace, about a mile and a-half from Florence, beyond the 
Porta Romana. 

™ At Thirlestane-house, Cheltenham. It is a half-length, bare-headed, in rich and 
tasteful apparel. The painter is the younger Bronzino, (Alessandry Allori,) who was 
much patronised by the Grand-Duke Francesco de’ Medici. 
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philosophic as well as Christian a view of Death’s character and office may’ 
be more readily taken by those races who personify Ja Morte as a female, 
than by those who speak of the “‘ King of Terrors,” and even venture to give, 
in painting and sculpture, to a mere abstraction, the uncouth and revolting 
form of a skeleton". Among the twenty-two canzonette, we find one from 
the French, and three from the Sicilian. One of the original Venetian 
pieces is named the “ Sofa,” but Nina’s sofa has nothing in common with 
the article of furniture celebrated by Cowper. Fifteen of the Apologues 
are Lamberti’s own, one is a paraphrase from Voltaire, and another is imi- 
tated from the German. The last of the three Idylls is an imitation; and 
they all, like the Apologues, treat more of men and their doings than of 
nature and the objects she presents. Winter in the country, and the poet’s 
quiet life in it, are contrasted with the busy idleness, folly, and vice that 
reign in the city. In his rural Spring, the poet addresses his Nina on the 
return of the season, and ends with mistaking her for the vernal goddess 
herself. The urban Spring is a declaration, by the town-loving Phillis 
(Filide), that poets may go to the country and versify, but that she prefers 
to remain in the city ; while the lively waiting-maid echoes the expression 
of her mistress’s taste,—quite in the style of the English fair admirer of 
the ‘‘ shady side of Pall-Mall.” Their discourse ended, Filide sets out on 
her round of diversions, attended by a crowd of admirers, over whom she 
sways a despotic sceptre. Summer is, correctly, painted less fresh than 
Spring, the darling of poets who sing in latitudes where the verdure, longer 
lived in northern climes, does not outlast the first heats of June. The 
beautiful Tonina lauds the pleasing life in Padua during the fair, but has 
no wish to quit Venice,—the heat and fatigue of which are not forgotten by 
the poet. Autumn in the country is praised for its bounties; Autumn in 
town contains the poet’s request to Nina to come out, driving from Padua 
to Battaglia, &c., yet so as to return in time for the opera,—and for St. 
Martin’s Day, to figure on the Corso and at Treviso, thus combining rural 
and urban amusements. 

The fourth volume opens with the writings of Giacomo Mazzola, a 
native of Padua, who died there in 1804. Nothing is told of his life, ex- 
cept that he belonged to the medical profession. Without this intimation, 
one might almost have suspected his calling to have been that of a 
Sriseur, since it is said, he had penned no fewer than 500 sonnets on the 
tresses of Nina. Beside such an outpouring of verse, what is the “ Rape 
of the Lock,” or the “ Hair of Berenice?’ Meneghelli, a fellow-citizen 
and true friend, selected from the mass 100 of those pieces, and wrote a 
preface for their first edition, at Padua, in 1785. Public taste approving, 





™ The celebrated Nightingale monument, in Westminster Abbey, is a remarkable 
example. There, the chisel of Roubiliac has treated the subject so well, that our habits 
of thought prevent us from being startled at the absurdity of the idea, when we ad- 
mire the more than redeeming beauties of the work. And perhaps, we do not wrong 
our fellow-countrymen’s powers of observation, if we reckon, that not one out of ten who 
pause before that tomb ever calls to mind the non-existence of Death as a being visible 
in the dry skull and marrowless bones of which imagination has made up his presence. 
In painting, the “ Dance of Death,” so favourite a subject with the olden German 
artists, will suggest itself to most readers as a familiar instance. West’s striking pic- 
ture of “ Death on the pale horse” is to be judged of on other principles. It is curious, 
that in the Spanish Danca General, by Saniob, A. D. 1350, printed by Triknor (Hist. 
Span. Liter. Append. H. No. 11.), and justly supposed by him to come from the North, 
Death, though feminine in Spanish, (as in Latin,) speaks as if masculine, and says of 
two pretty Sutatte, son mis esposas, “they are my brides.” 
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they were reprinted in a short time, and Gamba’s edition is the third. In 
the hundredth sonnet, the poet protests to Nina that he had written, not to 
gain renown for himself, but to make her and her locks famous in the 
world ; and that he should be satisfied if she would deign to say to him, 
“ Poor fellow, thou hast taken great pains for me.” Sonnet ninety-two 
marks more precisely than any others®, that the hair of Nina was golden ; 
and we may imagine it like that which glows in the tints of Titian and the 
Palmas, Paolo Veronese and Tintoret. The first sonnet is addressed to 
those lovers who may chance to read his effusions; but all the following 
ninety-eight have, in some way or other, the hair of Nina for their subject, 
in whole or in part. It were a waste of my readers’ time to offer remarks 
on many, but the modes in which the single theme is handled in a few 
may be worth noticing, as curious. The seventh makes us aware, that 
Venice is the country of Nina, whose fine tresses fill the measure of eleven 
quarti (Ven., guarté), or fourth parts of a bushel?. Sonnet eighteenth, 
with a temerity which is confessed, ventures to compare Nina in tears to 
the Magdalene at Christ’s feet, at the supper of the Pharisee. There are 
points in which the parallel could hardly be flattering to Nina; and the 
naming of the person, in accordance with the Romish view of the identity of 
Mary from Magdala, and the penitent who anointed Jesus, shuts out the 
poet from the excuses which a Protestant might offer, holding the women 
mentioned’ in Holy Writ to be different?. As might have been expected, 
the sonnets allude, more than once’, to the hair of Berenice—not, however, 
to the bards* who have immortalized it. Absalom’s locks and fate are 
brought into one sonnet (44), rather mistily. The hue of Nina’s hair 
suggests the golden fleece of Jason and the Argonauts (52), not that of 
the Burgundian order. In 55 Mazzola refers, happily, to Zappi’s graceful 
canzone* on Cupid’s Museum; and declares, that, having been admitted 
to view the collection, he had found all as enumerated by his predecessor, 
with the addition of a splendid niche, prepared to receive the ringlets of 
Nina. The great power of Nina lying, like Samson’s, in her hair, makes her 
slave ask himself, whether he might not copy the act of Dalilah (64); but he 
resolves against so barbarous a deed, which he must ever deplore. No. 78 





° As 2, 69, 92. 

P By the conversion of the Tuscan stajo, or bushel, of grain, given by Simonde 
(better known as Sismondi), in his Tableau de l’ Agriculture Toscane, eleven-fourths of 
a bushel would weigh 28} old French pounds; and by the conversion of the old French 
weights, in “Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry,” one pound was above one-fourteenth 
h:avier than the English pound Avoirdupois of 7,000 Troy grains. Whatever proportion 
the Venetian sfajo may have borne to the Tuscan measure of the same denomination, 
the quantity of the lady’s locks is very great. Simonde, Tableau de l Agriculture 
Toscane, 8vo., Geneve, 1801, pp. 300-1; Ure’s Dict., 2nd edition, London, 1824, Ap- 

ndix. 

4 From the opinion of the Church of Rome, we see the vase of ointment so con- 
stantly an accompaniment of the Magdal: ne in works of art : and even in England we 
have the title of Magdalen Asylums. The critical question, which has been much dis- 
cussed, may be seen fully stated in the Rev. B. T. Bloomfield’s “ Notes to the New 
Testament,” Luke vii. 36—50; Matt. xxvi.6; Mark xiv.3; John xi. 2, xii. 3; the 
first-cited passage being that specially alluded to here. 

* 60, 65, 77 ; in the second of which (v. 7) is named the astronomer Conon, mentioned 
by Catullus. 

* Callimachus, whose Greek original has perished ; and Catullus, who has left a Latin 
imitation of it: for such, rather than a translation, critics consider his poem De Comd 
Berenices. 

t The Museo d’ Amore was, as Zappi sings, rich in curiosities connected with love,— 
such as, the swords fatal to Thisbe and Dido; the lamp of Hero, &c., &c. 
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imitates an Ode of Anacreon®, in recounting nature’s peculiar gifts to the 
various animals, and says, thus her hair had been conferred on Nina. 
The 92nd is probably the one most admired at Venice, having quite the 
sportive style and turn so popular there. It reminds Nina of the occasion 
when she accompanied her swain in mask, habited as a beggar-girl, and 
the bystanders said to her, “ If you would be believed, hide those locks of 
gold: do you beg, and yet display a treasure ?”” We must hope Nina was 
well educated, as her lover addresses to her many verses full of classic 
allusions. He refers once (88) to Sappho’s Leap, not in a threat of its 
being used to end life and woes together, but as it holds out a prospect of 
cure, by making the scorned admirer forget his passion* ; for which, the 
poet says, he should like to go and try its efficacy, had he full faith,—a 
necessary qualification, in which he seems utterly wanting. 

This volume closes with one or two short poems by Ludovico Pasto, who 
was born in 1746, at Venice, and died in 1806, at Bagnoli di Conselve, 
where he had practised medicine since 1774. The first piece describes the 
distraction of a lady at the last illness and death of her dog; and is lively 
and bustling, with the mistress’s impatient and manifold orders to her 
several domestics; and her address, first flattering, finally upbraiding, to 
the medical man called in for her four-footed favourite. The second 
paints well the sad plight of a dog, once fondled as a pet, now neglected in 
age and sickness; and winds up with a word from the animal to the 
ladies, bidding them, while young and fair, enjoy themselves—for they will 
experience her lot hereafter. The other compositions are inferior. 

Volume fifth is limited to Dithyrambics, and the first of these is by Pasto, 
in praise of the Friularo wineY of Bagnoli, in the Paduan district. Here, 
the poet does not venture to introduce the jolly god himself as interlocutor, 
but sings, in his own person, the merits of this inspiring juice, till, at the 
close, it takes too strong effect upon his senses. Pasto does not bring him- 
self into dangerous comparison with Redi, whose gay Bacco in Toscana 
is so felicitously sparkling*; still, he lauds his chosen beverage with a 
zest which makes us hope, he was not like Redi, a ‘‘ water-drinking bard,” 
who enjoyed the wine-cup flowing, by force of imagination alone. Pasto 
next invokes his muse to celebrate the virtues of Polenta, the most 
national dish in the kitchen of Italy. Originally, it was made of chesnut- 
flour, but the flour of maize has long been its chief ingredient, in all parts 
of Italy not among the hills. In the north, Burns has composed an address 
or ode to the Scotch “ Haggis,” an old-fashioned compound more savoury 
than elegant, and, despite its classic fame, commonly banished to the side- 
table in those country-houses where it is retained at all. Other dishes have 
been sung, and I, S. S., recollect having seen, in a periodical work, many 
years ago, a careful and no doubt accurate receipt, in very readable verse, 
for making that Bath cake which immortalizes its inventress, by preserving 





« The second, gious xépara rabpots, K.7.A. 
* Readers may be reminded of Addison’s papers on the subject in the “ Spectator,” 
Nos. 223, 227, 233. 
¥ Said to be a red wine of exquisite flavour. ; 
* We almost fancy, we hear the smashing of the ice from the grotta in the hill of 
Boboli, when Bacchus orders the Satyrs to break it small :— 
** Con alti picchi, 
De’ mezza picchi, 
Dirompetelo, 
Sgretolatelo, 
Infrangetelo, 
Strivlatelo,” &c, 
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her name of “ Sally Lunn.” I have also met with a poetical receipt for 
compounding a “salad,”’ or “ herbaceous treat,” as it was termed by the 
writer — said to be Sydney Smith. The precepts set forth therein 
might be excellent, and worthy of the Canon of St. Paul’s, but other modes 
of salad-dressing are followed on the south side of the Alps. Pasto indites 
550 verses on his subject, which he treats with evident relish, recommend- 
ing the flour from Bergamo, and shews his unfeigned passion for Polenta, 
by eating it to repletion. Next we have an anonymous poem in praise of 
the Oseleti, (Ital., uccelletti,) or small birds which abound in autumn, 
not saluting them as wanderers of wood and field, but as supplying the 
table with pleasing and varied additions. Last comes a piece by Marc 
Antonio Cavanis, upon the Zuca (Ital., zweea), or pumpkin, extensively 
used in Italian cookery. This is written in a livelier strain than the 
Oseleti, and would please the critic more, while it would edify the gas- 
tronome less, in these transalpine regions, where the pumpkin is not capa- 
ble of culture but at a cost beyond its worth. 

I fear the readers may exclaim, “ Ohe ! jam satis,” as readers have often 
done ere now; and I may take my leave in the closing words of the 
Zuca :— 

* Quante cosse* in to” lode voria® dir! 
Ma no! posso tocarlo® sto cantin‘, 
Perche dal gran sorbir 
Sta bona papa el* corpo s’ a sgionfa', 

E me* sento un tamburo!, e no go fid™,” 


(.) 





WILLMOTT’S BRITISH POETS®. 


Durine near a quarter of a century we have seen with astonishment, not 
unmixed with alarm, a long series of productions issue from the press, the 
aim and object of each of which seemed to be to surpass all its pre- 
decessors in violence and extravagance. Those writers who could not 
catch any spark of the divine fire which glowed in the bosoms of Byron 
and Moore, determined at any rate to imitate their absurdities; and to 
**Cain,” and the “ Loves of the Angels,” we are indebted for a long train 
of noxious trash equally offensive to morality and good taste. Even 
the better poets of the day are infected with the prevailing disease, and we 
cannot help seeing in Tennyson and Browning a Jurking love for situations 
and persons that are supernatural, infra-natural, indeed, anything and 
everything but natural. Angels and devils, ghosts and goblins, almost 
push from their stools the flesh-and-blood inhabitants of the earth ; and 
even the few human beings whose company we are favoured with—their 
hands stained with blood, their minds shaken with delirium, brooding over 
past crimes, and meditating new ones—seem rather the phantasms of a 
fevered dream than creatures of the same species with ourselves. 





* cose. > tua. © vorria. 4 non. © toccarlo. questo cantino. 

§ questa buona pappa. * i. is’ & gonfiato. mi. 1 tamburro. 

™ non ho fiato. 

* “The Poems of Gray, Parnell, Collins, Warton, and Green. Edited by Robert 
Aris Willmott.” (George Routledge & Co. 1854.) 

“The Poems of Mark Akenside and John Dyer. Edited by Robert Aris Willmott.” 
(George Routledge & Co. 1855.) 

“The Poems of William Cowper. Edited by Robert Aris Willmott.” (George 
Routledge & Co. 1855.) 
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We will not pause here to enquire how far the creations of the poet 
should be real; whether he should not rather place his audience in an 
ideal world ; whether, with the upholders of the Aristotelian definition, we 
should look on fiction as a mere imitation, the closer to reality the better ; 
or whether we should, with Lord Bacon, regard poetry as “ subjecting the 
shows of things to our senses”;” whether Achilles and Hamlet, Andro- 
mache and Desdemona, are living and breathing men and women, or 
whether they derive their existence from the imagination of the poet; at 
all events, it will be allowed that the creations of fancy, though perhaps 
removed from, should be consenting with, and not repugnant to, truth and 
nature. And not only has this precept been signally disregarded by the 
writers to whom we have alluded,—who seem to find their highest glory 
in piling the Pelion of improbability on the Ossa of impossibility, and are 
never so happy as when they can pass the flaming bounds of time and 
space, and revel in scenes of which the more we think the less we know ; 
— if the evil stopped here, we might be content; but in some instances we 
could name, the laws of morality, and even decency, are set at defiance. 
Now, however, we see symptoms of the tide turning; the public taste is 
beginning to reject the offal that has been set before it, and returning to 
the healthier pabulum of past times. Divers reprints of the poets of the 
last century indicate this feeling ; they shew a want, and supply it. 

Our object here is to offer a few remarks on Mr. Willmott’s edition of 
the eight writers whose names we have placed at the foot of the page. 
Of three of these—Gray, Collins, and Cowper—their station in English 
literature has long been ascertained. The rural scenery of “ Grongar-hill” 
has made the name of Dyer familiar to his countrymen ; and we have all 
accompanied Parnell’s Hermit in his heaven-directed wanderings. The 
name of Akenside’s great work is known to many, though, we suspect, but 
little more of it; while Green and Thomas Warton, we fear, will be new 
acquaintances to most readers. Of all the eight, though in some instances the 
divine affatus may be a little wanting, one common quality may be pre- 
dicated which distinguishes them from the “ spasmodic” writers of the 
present day—the true British spirit which animates every line of their 
productions. They loved their native country, and the institutions that 
have made her what she is; and that high sense of duty, that patient 
energy that gains new strength from every obstacle, that love of home and 
home scenery, and the decencies of home,—the virtues which the Anglo- 


Saxon race more peculiarly arrogate to themselves,—are more or less 


directly inculcated in the pages of these writers, and their confréres of that 
period, 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Willmott’s previous writings will not 
need to be told that copious knowledge of literature, liveliness and elegance 
of style, together with sound criticism, enrich and adorn the prefatory 
notices of the writers and the foot-notes to the volumes before us. A few 
out of the many passages which have attracted our attention we proceed to 
lay before our readers. And first for a critical extract :— 

“A noticeable peculiarity of Warton is seen in his love of compound words and 
alliteration. Poetry has always been enriched by the former. A compound word 
sometimes encloses two pictures in one frame. Homer is an exainple: who does not 
watch the tossing of Hector’s plume in the waving trees on the mountain-top ? 
English fancy presents choice specimens in the ‘silver-sanded’ shore of Drayton, the 
‘opal-coloured’ morn of Sylvester, the nightingale’s ‘love-laboured’ note of Milton, and 





> See, on this subject, Masson's Essays. 
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the ‘ purple-streaming’ amethyst of Thomson. The treasure-houses of Spenser and 
Shakspere are piled with these jewels. Warton seldom equalled his masters, and his 
attempts were not happy. No ear is satisfied with ‘ nectar-trickling,’ or ‘ woodbine- 
mantled.’ A compound epithet should be a portrait, a landscape, or a moral. When 
Thomson speaks of the ‘ green-appearing ground,’ we see the trailing of the long rake 
over the hay-field. Nor in alliteration was he more successful. Shenstone regarded it 
as an easy kind of beauty, which Dryden borrowed from Spenser, and Pope carried to 
its utmost perfection. Gray, once cautioning Beattie to check his propensity to it, 
was answered by his own felicitous specimen of it,— 
* Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.’ 


The occasional use of alliteration is extremely happy, but every nerve of taste is jarred 
by the barbarism of ‘ gladsome-glistering.’ ” 


We next come across an amusing anecdote of the lively Professor, taken 
from Mant :— 


“ Warton (Thomas) had given a boy an exercise, and the Doctor (Joseph Warton), 
thinking it too good for the boy himself, and suspecting the truth, ordered him into 
his study after school, and sent for Mr. Warton. ‘The exercise was read and approved. 
* And don’t you think it worth half-a-crown, Mr. Warton ?’ said his brother. Mr.War- 
ton assented. ‘ Well, then, you shall give the boy one.’ Our author accordingly paid 
the half-crown for his own verses, and the Doctor enjoyed the joke.” 


To recur once more to criticism :— 


“ ¢Grongar-hill, ” says Mr. Willmott, “is a sweet sketch. The early pen of Milton 
might not have disdained some of its fresh and dewy touches. But it is a mere copy 
from nature. Pope observed of moral reflections in a description, that we seem to have 
Virtue put upon us by surprise, and are pleased to find a thing where we should never 
have looked to meet with it. Dr. Warton illustrates the remark from the writings of 
Pope himself, Virgil, Denham, and Gray: but he regards Dyer as equal to any English 
poet in this art of oblique instruction, into which he often steals imperceptibly. He 
specifies the moralizing of the landscape from ‘Grongar-hill,’ and adds a beautiful com- 
ment, that our feelings in reading the poem are the same as when, in wandering 
through a wilderness or grove, we suddenly behold in the turning of the walk a statue 
~ some Virtue or Muse. This is the sentiment which raises Ruysdael above Gains- 

rough.” 


We cannot refrain from citing the following graceful criticism on Cowper, 
of which we may remark, that the closing part is applicable, although in 
a less degree, to the other writers contained in this collection :— 


“ It has been,” says the editor, “the rare fortune of Cowper to obtain the votes of 


- the crowd, What safer candidate for Parnassus might go to the poll? The tasteful 


read him for his grace, the serious for his religion. And the pleasure he affords is of 
that natural, healthy character which leaves no heat and weariness behind it. The 
mind is strengthened without a stimulant. His poctry influences the feelings as a 
summer-day affects the body, and the reader has a sense of enjoyment calm, pure, 
and lasting.” 


As our object is not only to bring Mr. Willmott’s edition, but the poets 
themselves, before the attention of our readers, we shall make no apology 
for citing two striking passages from Dyer, which we are afraid will be new 
to many of the rising generation. 

First we have “‘ A Calm at Sea:”— 


“ See, through the fragrance of delicious airs, 
That breathe the smell of balms, how traffic shapes 
A winding voyage, by the lofty coast 
Of Sofala, thought Ophir, in whose hills 
Ev’n yet some portion of its ancient wealth 
Remains, and sparkles in the yellow sand 
Of its clear streams, though unregarded now : 
Ophirs more rich are found. With easy course 
The vessels glide, unless their speed be stopp’d 
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By dead calms that oft lie on those smooth seas 
While ev'ry zephyr sleeps ; then the shrouds drop = 
The downy feather on the cordage hung 

Moves not: the flat sea shines like yellow gold fr 
Fus’d in the fire, or like the marble floor 

Of some old temple wide : but where so wide 

In old or later time, its marble floor 

Did ever temple boast as this, which here 

Spreads its bright level many a league around ? 

At solemn distances its pillars rise, 

Sofal’s blue rocks, Mozambic’s palmy steeps, 

And lofty Madagascar’s glittering shores.” 


The italics are Mr. Willmott’s, and he adds an encomium in which we 
think the reader will agree :—“‘ If the poetry of the last one hundred years 
contain a description more picturesque and lovely, I shall be rejoiced to 
read it.” 

The following extract is better known :— 


“ The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ’mid his oraison hears, 
Aghast, the voice of Time, disparting towers ¢ 
Tumbling all precipitate downdash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thund’ring to the moon.” 


Exquisite as these two passages are, and there are many in Dyer’s 
works that will bear a comparison with them, it must be remembered that 
he was not only a poet, but a priest, and Mr. Willmott has given us a few 
extracts from his sermons, which breathe a spirit of mild piety that may 
serve for an example to modern pulpits. One on True Religion conveys 
a lesson at least as much needed at the present day as it was in the time 
of the writer. It runs as follows :— 


“Tt is a gross mistake in him whoever imagines that the God of all wisdom and 
goodness, the God for ever of all perfection and blessedness, requires of us ultimately 
more than to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before Him. Our goodness 
extendeth not unto Thee, O Lord, but unto Thy saints upon earth. Through a want of 
this consideration, the great means of happiness often becomes a means of misery. For 
Religion, which should conduce to our peace, is often made a cause of contention ; 
Religion, which should promote charity, occasions persecution ; Religion, which should 
afford us peace and serenity of mind, creates difficulty and despondency. Religion! 
really pride, hypocrisy, and falsehood usurping that sacred character. For Religion, 
our easy obligation, our reasonable service, is, essentially, no more than the sweet and 
natural exercise of our hearts in the imitation of our Creator’s goodness, and in shewing 
forth our gratitude to Him and glorifying Him, by loving one another, by being fruitful 
in good works.” 


The wisdom of the following remark, taken from the “‘ Manuscripts,” will 
at once approve itself to every mind :— 


“ For the future, I am resolved to be as cautious of receiving favours as I am wishful 
of bestowing them, since my spirit has been so deeply vexed by some who have formerly 
obliged me.” 


To introduce Matthew Green to our readers, we extract Mr. Willmott’s 





© May we not read, “Time-disparting towers,” i.e. towers disparting under the in- 
fluence of Time? If it is objected that a present participle is not admissible in such 
a compound, we cite Thomson’s “ purple-streaming,” and the “ beauty-blooming isles,” 
“nectar-streaming fruitage,” and “plenty-teeming tide” of Warton; though we admit 
that no one of these is precisely in point. Still we throw out our conjecture valeat - 
quantum, 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCII. 4E 
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remarks on his principal poem, ‘ The Spleen.” After citing an observa- 
tion of Dodsley on that poem, he goes on to say :— 


“ Gray saw and defined the talent of Green more happily in saying, ‘ There is wit 
everywhere: reading would have formed his judgment and harmonized his ear, for even 
his wood-notes often break out into strains of real poetry and music.’ We may have 
another song for St. Cecilia before we see a second ‘Spleen.’ The criticism of Gray be- 
stows the due praise. It would not be applied with the same fitness to the wit of 
Butler or the gaiety of Prior, neither of whom seemed to be willing or able, in their 
lighter moments, to turn a serious eye upon life. I do not forget the occasional images 
in Butler which the reader has by heart, as in the lines that might have been woven 


into Il Penseroso :— 
* True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon ;’ 


or the simile of 
* Indian widows gone to bed 
In flaming curtains to the dead ;’ 


which looks like a daring effort of Young in burlesque; but I ask if Butler or Prior 
could have clothed the wish of a humble, quiet temper longing to drop down into the 
nest of a green farm and two hundred pounds (paid half-yearly), in verse so natural, 
pleasing, and homely as Green’s? We see the shadows of the cows over the grass, and 
thick trees making a twilight of leaves,— 
* While soft as breezy breath of wind, 
Impulses rustle through the mind.’ 

“ If we seek examples of that sunny playfulness which is called fancy, we find them 
in abundance. To these belong the magic-lantern of ‘Spleen;’ the April-weather 
face of the coquette ; the parallel between black and blue eyes; court favour dazzling 
the devee with the flash of its mirror; the tinctured glass in the telescope of imagina- 
tion; and above all, the picture of human life represented as a voyage, which, however 
familiar to poetic peus, has been shewn by none with livelier truth of circumstances or 
exacter diction. The allegory is sustained in every feature. We have the bark, with 
Reason at the helm, the crew of Passions, Wisdom putting forth her lights in dark 
weather, Experience on the look-out for breakers, and continually sounding, the sails 
ready to be reefed, and the voyage pursued, ‘neither becalmed nor overblown,’ into 
the haven. 

“ The force of the language is always conspicuous. It is the advice to a young poet 
put in practice. ‘ Every sentence should contain a definite idea, and the writer be 
sure that he knows what it is.’ Walpole, who adwired Green, would be delighted by 
his pointed style as much as by his fancy. Who has excelled the sarcasm on 
scribblers,— 


* Who buzz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, 
Err with their wings, for want of eyes ;’ 


the ‘red-lettered’ face of a glutton; the ‘show-glass’ of a hypocrite, whose graces are 
on the outside; the lean politician eagerly darting upon a scrap of news, like a swallow 
diving for food ; a stiff critic straitening Nature in stays; scruples, the spasms of the 
mind; or news, the manna of a day? He gives a character in a word. When was the 
talent of a plagiarist better described than by ‘vamping,’ or the raised eye of the prude 
than by its ‘superb muscle?’ ... Now and then he is happy in the reference (viz., to 
the Scriptures), and the wit is without offence, as when he describes ostentatious 
professors of Christianity,— 


‘ Phylacter’d throughout all their mien ;’ 


the phylactery being a small scroll of parchment, with a few words of the Hebrew Law 
written upon it, and which the Pharisees were in the habit of binding—unusually 
large—upon their wrists and foreheads. Equally just and forcible is the comparison 
between the pretended miracle at Naples, where the congealed blood is said to be 
liquefied by the head of St. Januarius, and the wonders really wrought by black and 
blue eyes upon the frozen blood of the beholders,— 


* True miracle and fairly done 
By heads which are ador’d while on.’ ”” 


As might be expected, in turning over these volumes more than one 
point has presented itself in which we are compelled to dissent from what 
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we read. As the love of a biographer for his hero, so is that of an editor 
for the works edited; and certainly in one instance, that of Parnell, Mr. 
Willmott shews himself disposed to wink at faults. However just the 
praise bestowed on that writer for the “ pensive dignity of his moral 
feeling,” we think he often exhibits a great want of “ transparency of 
diction.” As examples, we will cite the lines, — 


“ Long arms of oak an open bridge supplied, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide.” 


And again, the much-disputed passage,— 


“To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books or swains report it right ; 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew). 
He quits his cell.” 


The image conveyed to our minds by the first couplet is most indis- 
tinct ; and with respect to the others, it is evident that had the diction 
been transparent, the meaning would not have supplied a subject of dis- 
cussion to Mr. Dilly’s guests, nor to the exegetical ingenuity of Mr. Malone 
and Mr. Willmott—the latter of whom, alone, of all the commentators, seems 
to us to have hit the nail on the head. 

Again, the “ tolerably harmonious” of Goldsmith, though it fails to 
satisfy Mr. Willmott, is surely quite high enough praise for the versification 
of “ The Hermit.” The editor tells us that only nine imperfect harmonies 
of final sounds (which he cites) can be found in it; whereas a very cursory 
glance over the poem enables us to add what to our ears sound like four 
others; viz., ‘‘ door,” “ poor;” “steal,” “fail; “hard,” “reward ;” and 
“grew,” “do.” The next objection we have to make is of a contrary 
kind; that Mr. Willmott cavils without reason at poor Dyer for comparing 
himself with Barzillai, the former being not more than fifty-seven, and the 
latter fourscore years old. The point of resemblance between the two is 
this: Dyer was deaf and Barzillai was deaf; and as the latter held it vain 
to go up to Jerusalem when he could no longer hear the voice of singing men 
and singing women, so Dyer held it vain to pay a visit to Mr. Duncombe’s, 
as he could no longer enjoy the conversation of W. Hawkins Browne and 
the author of “ Clarissa,’’ of Miss Carter and Miss Talbot. Surely, if ever 
simile ran on all fours, this one does. 

Before we part with these volumes, we may mention that their outsides, 
glowing with green, purple, and gold, the beauty of the type, and the 
width of the margin, no less than the woodcuts (from the pencils of 
Messrs. Foster and Corbould) which explain and adorn them, point to the 
drawing-room table as their place of destination, where, amid washy “ Keep- 
sakes” and (proh pudor!) such productions as the “ Language of the Eye,” 
they will,— 

“ like a star in the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed.” 
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MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A very important paper has lately been published by order of the House 
of Commons, containing copies of correspondence between the Master of 
the Rolls (Sir John Romilly) and the Treasury, caused by a letter addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. 

Mr. Stevenson commenced his letter by stating that, having understood 
that the Treasury had sanctioned a scheme for the publication of a series 
of Catalogues of State Papers from the date of the Reformation downwards, 
he considered this a fair opportunity of suggesting the publication of those 
relating to the previous time, and of the papers themselves; that the Afonu- 
menta Historica Britannica should be completed by the publication of a 
supplementary volume uniform with it, but that for future publications the 
octavo form should be substituted. He mentions what we are very glad 
to know, viz., that out of seven hundred and fifty copies which were printed, 
but one hundred and fifty of the Historia remain unsold. 

Mr. Stevenson’s letter was transmitted to the Master of the Rolls, and 
produced from that gentleman the following reply, which, from its import- 
ance, we print in extenso, It is addressed to Sir Charles Trevelyan, at 
the Treasury :— 

“ Rolls House, 26th January, 1857. 
* Sir, 

“I duly received your letter of the 5th day of December last transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Rev. Jos. Stevenson, bearing date the 29th 
November last, addressed to the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, containing a proposal for the publication of materials for the 
history of this country, and inviting the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the scheme contained in the papers before the Lords Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, on which the publication of the first 
volume of the Monumenta Historica Britannica was founded, and suggesting 
that the further continuation of that plan should be entrusted to himself. 
I was desirous not hastily to reply to a communication of such great im- 
portance, and have delayed till now to send my answer; but I beg to 
state that I have now fully considered the subject contained in these letters, 
and that I have to make the following observations, and to lay before their 
Lordships the following proposals in reference thereto. I consider that the 
publication of the materials which exist for a complete history of this 
country (employing the term history in its widest sense, as evidencing the 
development of national progress, both political and social,) during the 
period anterior to the reign of Henry VIII. is much wanted; that it would 
be of the greatest value, and that it would confer great credit on the 
government of this country. It is an undoubted fact, that this country 
possesses most valuable materials of this description, scarcely, if at all, 
accessible to the public; and that the government of this country alone, 
amongst the governments of modern civilized nations, has taken no step 
to produce their early historical treasures, and render them known to the 
world. All persons, will, I believe, concur in the desirableness of effecting 
this object. With respect to the mode of accomplishing it, much differ- 
ence of opinion prevails ; and it is essential for its success that the scheme 
should be well considered, and that it should be so conducted as really 
and effectually to make these hidden documents accessible to the world in 
such a manner as to be useful for the purposes for which they are required. 
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In order to come to an accurate conclusion on this subject, it appears to me 
to be essential to consider and decide three different questions :— 


“1, What materials shall be published. 

**2. In what manner they shall be published. 

“3. By whom, and under whose authority or responsibility, they shall 
be published. 


“With regard to the first question, the object is, or ought to be, to publish 
such historical materials as are not at all, or but imperfectly, known to the 
public, including therein not merely those which are confined to the narra- 
tion of events, but those also which elucidate them and the causes of them. 
The materials may be well described by employing the term adopted 
by the French for this purpose, viz., Monuwmens inédits pour servir a 
U Histoife. 

“The materials for the history of this country, from the invasion of 
Britain by the Romans to the accession of the House of Brunswick, are 
very extensive and very various. They may be described to consist of 
general and particular Histories, of Chronicles and Annals, of Contempo- 
rary Biographies, of Political Poems, of State Papers and Records, Pro- 
ceedings of Councils and Synods, Private Letters and Charters, and the 
Public and Parliamentary Records. All these vary in degree of importance 
and authority. Some of these are original, some partly original and partly 
compiled, and many are transcripts from originals, with occasional inter- 
polations and additions. Of these various documents many are printed, 
but a still greater number, and particularly of the later and most stirring 
periods, such as the revolutionary era of Richard II. and the contests of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, are still in MS. ; and many of them in 
places little thought of, and rarely investigated by the historical student; 
such, for instance, as the office of the Town-clerk of the city of London. 
Such of these materials as are of the greatest value and of the greatest 
rarity should be first selected for publication. For this purpose, and hav- 
ing regard in the first instance only to this quality of rarity or accessibility 
for study, and their diffusion amongst those who are or may be qualified 
to make good use of them, the historical materials may be divided into two 
classes, the second of which may be subdivided into many divisions. In 
the first degree of rarity are works existing only in MS., which are not 
purchaseable, and only, if at all, to be consulted in public repositories and 
in public libraries, or libraries of a guwasi public character; such as the 
MSS. in the British Museum, in the University and College Libraries, in 
the Lambeth Library, and in the office of the Town-clerk of the city of 
London. These documents are practically wholly lost to the world. In 
the second class are printed works of various degrees of rarity, but these 
may be subdivided, for convenience sake, into three degrees of rarity or in- 
accessibility. Amongst the most rare are some very valuable Chronicles ; 
such, for instance, as Hearne’s publications, of which it would require great 
industry and watchfulness, a long lapse of time, and a considerable expendi- 
ture of money, to form a complete collection. In the second place may be 
classed the ancient standard collections, which still form the basis of our 
historical literature; such as the collections of Gale, and Fell, and Savile, 
and Wharton, and Sparke, and Camden and Twysden, and Archbishop 
Parker, and the Concilia of Wilkins, which now and then appear in the 
market, but of which a complete set could not easily be brought together, 
and then only by employing an active and skilful agent to hunt them out 
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for a considerable time. And lastly may be placed the Chronicles and other 
documents which have been printed by various private societies, such as the 
Historical Society, the Caxton Society, the Surtees Society, the Camden 
Society, and others,—and also occasionally by a few spirited individuals : 
these are obtainable only occasionally, and some with difficulty. It would 
be an extremely useful proceeding, one tending much to the improvement 
of the knowledge of the early history of this country, and highly creditable 
to the government of it, if a selection of the most valuable of these mate- 
rials were published, beginning with those which are most required for the 
purposes of filling up the chasms which exist in the printed evidences of 
our history, and which are also most rare, and then proceeding onwards in 
like manner till all that were really valuable and difficult of access were 
made public. 

‘“* The next question is the mode and form in which the historical docu- 
ments should be published ; and this opens the question which has been so 
much contested by historical and literary men, both in this country and 
abroad, and upon which, without entering into it at length, I proceed to 
state, for the consideration of their Lordships, the opinion I have formed, 
after giving to the subject the best consideration in my power. As far as 
I am aware, there are but two plans which have been suggested, although 
one of them, which has been extensively adopted abroad, is susceptible of 
considerable modifications. This latter plan is to divide the history into 
chronological periods, and to collect together all the documents which con- 
tain facts or information relative to the history of that period ; and for this 
purpose to publish, in one volume, or one series of volumes, only such parts 
of the Chronicles and other historical documents as relate to that period. 
To treat the next historical period in the like manner, and so on. This in- 
volves the separation of single Chronicles into distinct parts, publishing one 
part of it in one historical period, and another in another; and to this is 
usually added the omission of all such parts of the Chronicles as are mere 
repetition or extracts from prior Chronicles and documents. This, with the 
additional modification of omitting all matter considered by the editor to 
be irrelevant, is the plan adopted in the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules 
et de la France, commenced by Dom Bouquet, under the direction of the 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau, in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
since continued down to the present time by his successors,—of which 
twenty-one volumes have been published, and which is usually called Dom 
Bouquet’s plan. It is in substance the plan adopted by Mr. Petrie, 
Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Hardy, in the volume of the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, published in 1848, in pursuance of the address of the House of 
Commons presented to the Crown in the year 1822. The plan is explained 
and defended in the introduction to that work by Mr. Hardy, and a further 
elaborate explanation and defence of this plan is contained in a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Hardy to Lord Langdale, on the 14th November, 1848, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and which was accordingly transmitted by Lord Lang- 
dale to their Lordships, and to which I beg to refer. 

“« This plan has, on the other hand, been strongly blamed by many eminent 
historians and historical students. It was objected to by M. de Sismondi, 
in his ‘ History of the French ;’ it was blamed by Mr. Brewer, in a paper 
published in Appendix (R.) to the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Record Commission, printed by order of the House of Commons; it has 
also been considered injurious to the progress of historical science, in an 
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article in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ April, 1841, written by Sir Francis 
Palgrave (as he informs me), upon the request of M. Guizot. It has also 
been disapproved by many others. My own opinion is, that the objections 
to this plan are insuperable. To those who wish to read the ancient 
Chronicles for amusement, and without reference to any ulterior object, 
this plan renders them useless, because they appear in a divided or muti- 
lated form. To those who wish to study these ancient Chronicles for the 
purpose of history, they are also useless to all those who think it necessary 
to judge for themselves whether the portions omitted have been properly 
rejected. The work so composed neither is, nor professes to be, a new 
edition of the works of ancient historians, but simply a collection of mate- 
rials for history. But in truth it is only a collection of historical materials 
for the use of the person who has made the compilation ; all other persons, 
unless they are content to surrender their judgment on this subject to the 
compiler, must read the rejected portions. It is not, in truth, the work of 
an editor editing the ancient documents, but it is the preliminary step of an 
historian towards writing a history of the period; invaluable for himself. 
but of little value to others. Another great objection to this plan is the 
time and labour necessarily consumed by it. It has required above one 
hundred years to publish twenty-one volumes of the French Recueil, the 
last of which was published in the year 1855, and which includes documents 

‘no later than the year 1328, i. e. the beginning of the reign of Philippe de 
Valois. It has occupied from 1822 to 1848 to produce the single volume 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica. The only advantage of this plan 
is*to compress historical materials into a narrow compass; but this ad- 
vantage vanishes if it do not supersede the necessity of consulting the 
originals. 

“The other plan is to select for publication, under competent editors, but 
without reference to periodical or chronological arrangement, such of the 
materials I have above described as constitute the sources of British his- 
tory, and which are most valuable and scarce, and to publish these without 
mutilation or abridgment. This is the plan which I beg to suggest to their 
Lordships to adopt in the manner I am about to point out. In making the 
selection of works to be published, the subject should be considered, not as 
a mere antiquarian or black-letter undertaking, but as part of a national 
scheme for diffusing useful knowledge, calculated to throw a great light on 
the history of this country. The works selected should be published 
whole, without mutilation or abridgment. As a general rule, the mode in 
which each chronicle or monument of history ought to be edited and 
published, should be that which would be adopted if it were an editio prin- 
ceps ; and for this purpose it should represent as correctly as possible the 
text derived from a collation of the best MSS. The editor should give an 
account of the MSS. employed by him, their age and peculiarities, together 
with a brief notice of the era when the author flourished, and of any chro- 
nological difficulties which exist ; but, generally, should add no further note 
or comment, except as to the various readings. They should be published 
as separate works, but all uniform, and in octavo, which is found practically 
to be the most convenient size. 

“ This, in fact, would carry into effect what appears to have been the object 
of the House of Commons in the address presented to his Majesty in 1822, 
which is in these terms :— 

“«That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to represent to his Majesty 
that the editions of the works of our ancient historians are inconvenient and defective, 
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that many of their writings still remain in MS., and in some cases in a single copy 
only, and that an uniform and convenient edition of the whole, published under his 
Majesty’s royal sanction, would be an undertaking honourable to his Majesty’s reign, 
and conducive to the advancement of historical and constitutional knowledge. That 
this House therefore humbly beseeches his Majesty that he would be graciously pleased 
to give such directions as his Majesty in his wisdom may think fit, for the publication 
of a complete edition of the ancient historians of this realm; and that this House 
begs leave to assure his Majesty, that whatever expense may be necessary for this pur- 
pose, will be made good by this House.’ 


“‘ The plan indicated in this address is that which I am extremely anxious 
to press upon their Lordships the propriety of carrying into effect, and I 
believe that if it had been adopted under the care of competent editors, 
instead of the plan actually pursued, the whole series of writings relating 
to ancient British history, indicated in this address, would have been accu- 
rately and completely printed and published within the time which it has 
cost to produce the single volume intitled Monuwmenta Historica Bri- 
tannica. 

“If their Lordships approve of this plan, the next question is, by whom 
these works should be published, and under whose authority. Mr. Steven- 
son suggests that the plan of the Monuwmenta Historica Britannica should 
be continued, and that it should be placed in his hands to continue it. I 
have already stated that I think the continuation of that plan objectionable, 
and that the plan indicated in the address of the House of Commons is that 
which it is expedient to pursue; and I am of opinion that the best mode of 
accomplishing it is to allot distinct and separate portions of these works to 
separate and distinct editors, under the general direction and superintend- 
ence of the Master of the Roils, in a manner similar to that adopted for the 
formation and publication of Calendars of the State Papers, and which has 
already obtained the sanction of their Lordships; of which one volume is 
already published, and another volume has nearly passed through the press, 
and is shortly forthcoming. The plan referred to by Mr. Stevenson, by his 
inviting in general terms the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Mr. Hardy’s scheme, would involve, in order to secure its efficient working, 
the creation of an Historical Board, of which some gentleman should be the 
director, with a staff of editors and transcribers under him; and this would 
occasion the necessity of periodical reports of progress, and, in fact, a com- 
plete establishment, While, on the other hand, the publication of the 
ancient historians, and historical documents, if their Lordships should 
favourably entertain the proposal I have suggested, could be carried on 
with perfect ease under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with- 
out any additional expense, except the payment to the editors, and the cost 
of printing and publishing the works. The mode I should suggest would 
be, that the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of their Lordships, 
should communicate with those literary gentlemen who, from their works, 
have shewn themselves to be competent to undertake such a work, and that 
he should, in conjunction with them, select the works first to be edited and 
published. I have myself but a small personal acquaintance with the gentle- 
men who would be competent for this purpose, but, besides several of the 
gentlemen who are officers of this establishment, and besides the gentlemen 
at present employed in the formation and publication of Calendars, there 
are many others who would be glad to undertake such a task, and fully 
competent to carry it properly into effect, to whom it might safely be 
intrusted, and who would, I believe, be readily induced to undertake the 
task on terms which their Lordships would consider as neither unfair nor 
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exorbitant. Each work to be published, as well as the editor of it, should, 
I think, be selected by the Master of the Rolls, upon consultation with such 
persons as he might consider best qualified to advise him in this matter. 
And the work, and the name of the gentlemen to be employed as editors, 
should be submitted to their Lordships for their approbation. The gentle- 
man so employed should act as the editor of the work so selected, and 
should complete the task without superintendence, on his own responsi- 
bility. He would have all the credit of ‘the successful accomplishment of 
his task ; and, as he would be actuated by a sincere and disinterested love 
for the subject, he might be safely trusted so to conduct the work. It 
would be difficult at present accurately to foretel the expense which would 
be incurred ; but my belief, founded, as far as I am able, upon a considera- 
tion of the subject derived from what has been done by the Historical 
Society, and the preparation of Calendars, is, that an expenditure of 3,0007. 
per annum, continued for ten years, would enable the Master of the Rolls 
to complete the publication of the greater part of unedited matter worthy 
of publication. The work, as I have already stated, should, in my opinion, 
be printed in octavo, of a size and type to be approved of, without decora- 
tion or graphic illustration of any description, except a facsimile of a small 
portion of the MS. edited and published. 

“ With reference to this subject, I beg leave to make a further suggestion 
and proposal to their Lordships, which by itself would be of great value, if 
adopted, but still more so if the plan I have above pressed on their Lord- 
ships should be carried into effect, both with a view to assist in the selec- 
tion of the sources of history to be published, and to enable students to 
have before them at once the materials that constitute these sources of his- 
tory, and their relative values. I have, in the former part of this letter, 
referred to the various classes of documents which constitute the materials 
for the history of this country from the invasion of the Romans down to 
the accession of the House of Brunswick. For the purpose of selecting 
from amongst these materials those which ought first to be published, and 
also for general information, I am of opinion that it would be of the 
greatest value that a chronological catalogue of all the historical annals and 
pieces connected with the history of England should be prepared, in which 
all the information necessary for determining the historical value of each 
piece, not merely with regard to the facts of history, but also to the gene- 
ral progress of the country, social as well as political, should be added for 
the guidance of the reader. I think it of great importance that such a 
catalogue should be prepared ; but it would not be necessary or proper, for 
that purpose, to delay the publication of the works which I have above 
suggested ; both might go on simultaneously. But besides the value that 
would be derived from the formation and publication of such a catalogue, 
my reason for bringing the matter thus before their Lordships is, that Mr. 
Hardy, one of the assistant-keepers of this department, and the final editor 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica, who has devoted his life to the 
study of English history, and who has collected a great amount of mate- 
rials requisite for its elucidation, has devoted a large portion of his time 
towards the preparation and completion of such a catalogue as I have sug- 
gested, a large portion of which is now ready for the press: from the por- 
tion of it which I have seen I believe it to be of considerable value. I 
beg to suggest to their Lordships the propriety of authorizing the printing 
and publication of this work, under the superintendence of Mr. Hardy ; that 
gentleman would, as I am informed by him, readily do what is necessary . 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCII. 4F 
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for this purpose, and would also complete the catalogue in question without 
diminishing the labour and attention now bestowed by him on that portion 
of the business of this department which is entrusted to him, and without 
asking for any remuneration for this purpose. I leave it, however, to the 
consideration of their Lordships whether, if they should approve of this 
being done, and if the work when completed should, in the estimation of 
competent persons, prove to be, as I believe it will, a contribution of great 
value towards the history of this country, whether in that event their Lord- 
ships might not with propriety allow some liberal gratuity to Mr. Hardy 
for his exertions in this respect. The above are the observations which 
have occurred to me in consequence of Mr. Stevenson’s letter, and I beg 
very strongly to urge upon their Lordships my opinion of the great advan- 
tage which the public would derive from adopting the suggestions I have 
made, and the well-deserved credit which, in my opinion, would result 
therefrom to the Government of this country in the estimation of all scholars 
and literary students, both abroad and at home. I add a few lines, not so 
much in order to: remove a misapprehension which occurs in Mr. Steven- 
son’s letter on that subject, as to explain to their Lordships what is now 
taking place in this department with reference to the formation and publi- 
cation of Calendars. Mr. Stevenson is in error when he supposes that the 
present plan is confined to making Calendars of the State Papers from the 
date of the Reformation downwards. That plan extends to making and 
publishing complete Calendars of all the documents in the keeping of the 
Master of the Rolls, which may properly be called State Papers, from the 
earliest period. ‘The State Papers which are contained in the State Paper 
Office date only from the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., when, 
under the influence of Cardinal Wolsey, a new era in the administration of 
this country took place. Prior to that time, the State Papers are in the 
shape of Royal Letters ; that is, letters addressed by the king to his princi- 
pal ministers of state, and by them again to the king: these are, for the 
most part, preserved amongst the records lately in the Tower of London, in 
an almost unbroken series from the time of Richard I. down to the reign 
of Henry VIII., and the commencement of the series more technically 
called State Papers. No Calendar or chronological catalogue of the mate- 
rials for British history preserved amongst the public records will be complete, 
unless and until an accurate Calendar is also made of these papers, I am 
now, as well as I can, engaged in promoting this object. Some of these 
letters have already been calendared, and the Calendars published in the 
appendix to the reports of the Deputy- Keeper to the Master of the Rolls, 
laid annually before Parliament ; and one of the officers of the establish- 
ment who is attached to Mr. Hardy’s department, is engaged exclusively 
on this work. Unfortunately, this part of the calendaring proceeds with 
extreme slowness: besides the necessity of their attending to the public 
searches, and, to some extent, on literary enquiries, the time of the officers 
of the establishment is in a great measure occupied in sorting, arranging, 
and indexing the voluminous papers which are from time to time deposited 
with the Master of the Rolls from the various Government offices, and 
which arrive for the most part ina state of extreme disorder and confusion. 
At this present time also, the confusion necessarily arising from the transfer 
of the public records to the new repository, and to the houses in Chancery- 
lane, fitted up for their reception, interferes materially with the regular 
business of the office, and renders the employment of additional officers of 
the establishment on this important duty impracticable. I trust, however, 
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that the difficulties which now arise from these circumstances may be expected 
to diminish ; and that, if the Calendars now published, and those that are 
forthcoming, shall be found to be of great value to the persons engaged in 
the study of history and of the various branches of knowledge connected 
with it, their Lordships may be induced to extend the assistance they have 
already so liberally afforded to the Master of the Rolls for this object. 


“T have, &c., 
“JOHN ROMILLY, M.R.” 


Following this is a Treasury Minute dated 9th Feb. 1857, in which the 
plan suggested is agreed to. ‘The following is a portion of the Minute :— 


“My Lords understand that each Chronicle or other historical document will be 
edited so as to represent as correctly as possible the text derived from a collation 
of the best manuscripts, and that there will be no notes except as to the various 
readings. 

“My Lords entirely concur in the propriety of this rule ; but they suggest that the 
preface to each work should contain, in addition to the particulars proposed by the 
Master of the Rolls, a biographical account of the author, so far as authentic materials 
exist for compiling one; and an estimate of his historical credibility and value. 

“My Lords request to be informed what works the Master of the Rolls proposes 
should first be published, who the editors will be, and what arrangement he proposes 
for their remuneration. 

“The Master of the Rolls also recommends the printing and publication of a Chrono- 
logical Catalogue of the historical annals and pieces connected with the early history of 
England, which has been prepared by Mr. Hardy, one of the Assistant-Keepers of the 
Records. My Lords do not doubt the public value of such a catalogue, if rightly exe- 
cuted ; and they suggest that, after the arrangements for the publication of Mr. Hardy’s 
work have been maturely considered, and an estimate has been obtained from the Con- 
troller of the Stationery-office of the expense of printing it, a further communication 
should be made to this Board on the subject. 

“Mr. Hardy properly admits that the public is already entitled to his time and 
labour as an officer of the Record Department, and offers to complete the catalogue and 
to superintend its publication without additional remuneration, and without diminish- 
ing the attention bestowed by him upon that portion of the ordinary business of the 
department whieh is entrusted to him; but my Lords concur in opinion with the 
Master of the Rolls, that if, after the work has been completed, it should, in the esti- 
mation of competent judges, prove to be, as is expected, a contribution of great value 
towards the history of the country, a suitable gratuity might with propriety be allowed 
to Mr. Hardy, as a special mark of the approbation of her Majesty’s Government.” 


Our readers, we are sure, will unite with us in thanking Mr. Stevenson 
for helping to bring about so satisfactory a conclusion. 


—————_>——— 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON. 


Mr. Ursan,—Among the most recent additions to the library of the 
British Museum is a manuscript volume, in small 4to., which was formerly 
in the possession of Dr. Gulston, and is described on a fly-leaf, in a modern 
hand, as “ Wallington (Nehem.), a Puritan, his Journal, begun in 1630, a 
most curious MS., containing much extraordinary matter *.” Some extracts 
will probably be agreeable to your readers, whether they coincide or not 
with the “testimony” of the writer against “ popery,” “ prelacy,” “new 
cursed canons,” and “ soul-destroying oaths,” for it is borne by one who 
states that he “speaks by some woful experience,” and thus belongs to that 
most valuable class of materials for history, contemporary documents, fur- 
nished by actors in the scenes that they describe. 

The volume, which is in general rather neatly written, though less so 
towards the end than at the beginning, extends in the whole to upwards of 
560 pp. The pagination is somewhat irregular and incomplete, but its 
mention will serve to guide those who may wish to pursue more at large 
the various subjects which I propose to bring before your readers. 

1. The Author.—As far as I can find, the name, Nehemiah Wallington, 
does not occur in the MS., and I know not on what authority it has been 
given to the writer. When or where he was born he does not in- 
form us, but I infer that he came from one of the Associated Counties, not 
only from his frequent mention and evident local knowledge of Essex and 
Suffolk, but from his use of East Anglian provincialisms, as ‘“‘ Master Noy, 
a joyful spectator, laugh at his [ Prynne’s] sufferings.’”’ His quality and 
condition are also uncertain, unless we receive as evidence that he was 
a tailor, a strange simile in which he indulges in his address ‘‘To the 
Christian Reader :”—* As the needel makes way for the threed, so sin 
makes way for God’s iudgments, and as the threed follows the needle, so 
Iudgments follows the sinner.”” He had, however, a brother-in-law, Zacha- 
riah Rampain, “a man of a great estate,” who was murdered in Ireland by 
the rebels (p. 458). He himself was married, and lived in London, in the 
parish of St. Leonard Eastcheap (p. 277), had Alderman Adams for his 
neighbour (p. 305), and suffered, together with his brother John, from the 
Starchamber, for possessing some of the books written by, or attributed to, 
Prynne, Burton, or Bastwick (p. 295). When the tide turned, he repaired 
to Blackheath to welcome Bastwick’s return (p. 186), went three times 
“with abundance more, with swords and other weapons,” to Westminster, 
to demand the execution of Strafford, (p. 261,) but tarried at home with his 
wife when the five members were escorted to the Parliament-house by the 
train-bands and seamen, and heard with fear their joyful discharges of 
ordnance, conceiving that some danger was approaching. 

He seems to have attended closely to public affairs; and he has pre- 
served in his book the famous Protestation of May 5, 1641 (p. 279), the 
articles against Strafford, Laud, and Wren, several acts and ordinances, 
and accounts of the parliamentary proceedings, drawn from “ the weekly 
books ;”” and has copied, from various sources”, a number of letters and 





® There is also a copy in the Library of the Corporation of London, but I am not aware that any 
account of it has hitherto been given. 

>» Among other things, he has copied (p. 407) from some diurnal the story of ‘‘ Ned Hyde’s” great 
familiarity with the king, which is alluded to, and contradicted, in Part II. of the Life of the Earl 
of Clarendon, 8vo. edit. 1843, p. 953. 
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documents that have since been printed, as the account of the censure 
and punishment of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick. He has also brought 
together fearful accounts of the cruelties of the king’s forces, and of the 
Irish rebels; he dilates on the “‘ exploits of the soldiers” on his own side 
(p. 172); tells of the pulling down of altars and images (p. 276), of “ the 
plots and designs of the wicked papists” (p. 269), the dealings of the par- 
liament with the patentees, monopolists and farmers of the customs (p; 
245), the proceedings against “those dear servants of God,” the five 
members (p. 301), the execution of Romish priests, and many kindred 
topics. 

Wallington tells us that he had collected 103 petitions presented to the 
Parliament for the reformation of abuses (p. 356), and he gives a curious 
picture of the mode in which they were brought to the Houses. He also 
mentions having gathered together many pamphlets relating to “his little 
Grace” of Canterbury, and his intention of digesting them into an account 
of his trial (p. 196); he speaks of a work of his own, styled “ ‘The Wonder- 
working God ;” and he devotes many pages to “ A short View of the Prae- 
laticall Church of England,” and its “ new cursed Canons” (p. 127), which 
latter are frequently spoken of in terms that will not bear transcription at 
the present day. All these matters, whether original or selected, he ac- 
companies by observations pointing out everything that occurs, either as 
judgments or as mercies. He sees mercies in the scourge of war, pro- 
voked by neglect of godly sermons and by Sabbath-breaking, being so 
long delayed, that England might “seek the Lord, and turn from its evil 
ways ;” mercies also, in the judgments brought down by prayer upon the 
enemies of “the poor children of God.” Such “judgments,” indeed, he 
collects from all quarters. He sees them in the violent deaths of Sabbath- 
breakers (some eighty instances of which he has recorded); in churches 
struck by lightning ® where the Book of “ Liberty” had been read; in the 
deplorable deaths of various notable “ wicked enemies of God’s Church,” 
(the Attorney-General Noy among them); in the “ wicked wisdom of the 
crafty archbishop, and his crafty hellish brood,” being turned into foolish- 
ness ; but especially in the fate of Strafford and his royal master. The 
blood of “the great and mighty Goliah” is joyfully taken as the answer 
to the “many thousand prayers of I with the rest of God's children ;” 
Charles (as well as the bishops) is likened to Adonibezek, and his death is 
a righteous retribution for the blood of the Protestants of Ireland (p. 458). 
The statements of such a fierce spirit must of course be received with 
caution ; still his Journal is a valuable addition to our means of judging for 
ourselves of the period to which it refers, and I will now make some ex- 
tracts from it which, I trust, will bring the stern Puritan fairly before your 
readers. 

2. Mercies.—After an address To the Christian Reader, the book begins 
with “A Bundel of Marcyes,” extended to the “wicked, sinful, paruarse 
people of England.” These mercies include the defeat of the Armada, the 
frustration of various schemes to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, of the Gowrie 
and the Gunpowder plots, and the preservation of Prince Charles in his 
Spanish journey, which last event inspires Wallington to perpetrate the 
following couplet :— 

“Grate was the enterprise and hazard of our gratios prince into Spaine, 
But gratter was God’s mercy to Gard him backe againe.” 





e Other parties did not look on these matters in the same light, as his account of damage done to 
the church of Widcomb, Devon, is abridged from a pamphlet licensed in the year 1638, by the chap- 
lain of the Bishop of London, and reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. ili. p. 211. 
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“A Grate Bvndel of Marcyes” succeeds, by which is to be understood 
the overthrow of the “lordly bishops and prelates ;” and to make known to 
all men “ what crewell and barbarous buchars they have bine vnto the pre- 
cious soules and bodyes of many men, women and children,” he charges 
them with tampering with other men’s books, “ putting out and putting 
in what they thinke good,” corrupting the Prayer-book, and bringing 
idolatry into the Church, by their gestures, their ornaments, and their 
actions. The first and the last of these charges may be left for acceptance 
or rejection to the reader’s judgment, but what he says on the second head 
deserves citation as a curious piece of information :— 


“Heere is some part of a letter that came from Cambridg in Iun y* xi. 1633. 
That at Cambridg Docter Collins, prouost of Kings Colledg, he maintains transubstina- 
tion and many points of popry, and preacheth y‘ it is fitt that wee should meet the 
papists halfe way both in preaching & in practis: and Perne, the popish master of 
peter house, he preacheth many popish points, and maintains them in doctrine, and 
practis, and disputations. @7It is also true that Lattin seruis is often read in peter 
house Chapel with much deuotion, and a hie Alter in Queens College; in most places 
there is much thankes to God for Saints departed, especially for the virgin mari. 
= The Alter in peter house chappel hath crosses one euery seate, with a bason siluer 
and gilt, tow siluer and gilt cande!stkes, with waxe tapers in them, And tow bookes 
full of siluer crosses instead of bosses; & the bookes couered with plush crimson or 
scarlett, & purple, and the Alter hanged vpon the walles down to the ground, with 
skarlet & purple, Tow cushens skarlet at either ende, and many such like trumperies. 
There is much homage & worship done to these reliekes in all places where they are, 
there is much adornation giuen att the naming of y® beare name Iesus with hatt 
and knee. 

“ Now if the Fountain be thuse corrupted, what doe you thinke the springs must 
needs bee ?””—(p. 17.) 


3. The Church.—The existence of the Church as by law established is 
denounced by Wallington as a “ grievous, monstrous, abomnable sin,” and 
this position he maintains under ten heads, each followed by questions, 
such as :— 


“Whether any such Church was ever in the Apostles’ days, or any time shortly after, 
within two or three hundred years ? 

“Whether our king may not lawfully cast out the bishops, as did the king of Den- 
mark, his grandfather ? 

“Whether it be not fit and just to squeeze such ravenous harpies, by finding out 
their illegal courses and punishing them ? 

“Whether such idle drones are worthy of so much for their service, such as it is ? 
whether Jesus Christ cannot be better served with far less cost and better pleased ? 
whether all these thousands might not be better employed to greater good in the train- 
ing up of thousands in divine and human learning ? 

“Whether the Service-book (an apish imitation of the Mass) be well-pleasing unto 
God ?”—(pp. 127—142.) 


His classification of “ the prelaticall Ministerie” is as follows :— 


“The conformitant priests (so they now are called) which properly belong to this 
prelaticall Church, and come from evrsed Rome, are these :— 

1. All dvmbe Ministers, of which there by yet in the land two or three thousand, 
if not many more. 

2. All plvralists, of which there be very many; in some Diocesses thirty, in some 
fourty. Why should some haue two, other totqotes, when worthy men haue not one? 

«3. All Nonresidents. Svch are commonly these: Bishopes, Deanes, Archdeacons, 
Canon Residents in Cathedrals & Collegiate Churches, Prebendaries, some Heads of 
some Colledges, Domesticke Chaplaines. 

«4, All Cvrates which are vnder pluralists, vnder Nonresidents, vnder some idle 
Docters, and some other parsons and vicars vnder lay and impropriate parsons: the 
number of which are three thousand eaight hundred and odd in this Kingdom. 
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“5, All idel Droans, monethly and quarterly preachars, or which preach perhapes 
once a yeare or not at all at home, though it may be now and then abroad. 

“6. All lewd and base ministers, as also the meere worldlings and Mammonists; of 
which sort there no fewer than some thousands. 

“7. All popishly affected and all Arminians may be added to these to make up these 
loevsts vnder their king Abbaddon and Apollyon. 

* Qvestion,— 

“ Whether these be svfferable in any reformed Church of Christ ? 

“What care hath beene taken hitherto to reforme this so great wickednesse and 
mischiefe to Gods people ? 

“ How many thousands perish vnder these for lacke of knowledg ? 

“Are their bloud of no price with men, whom Christ hath pvrchased with his owne 
blood ?”—(pp. 137, 138.) 


In pp. 215—242, we have a Catalogue of * Scandalous Docters,”’ which 
contains the substance of the charges brought in 1641 against upwards 
of twenty incumbents. Most of them are to be found in White’s Century, 
which he informs us was published Nov. 17, 1643, and to that he refers his 
reader for other cases, being himself unwilling to “ wrake furder in the 
hellish dungel of filthy beastly Babilonish priests, which were keept and 
nosiled vnder those Vile Bishops.” 

4. The Sword coming on the Land.—‘ The causes why the Lord is pro- 
voked to send a sword upon a land” are enumerated: one is oppression, 
the notice of which refers to the illegal expedients of Charles and his ad- 
visers to avoid the necessity\for a parliament :— 


“ Another most hanious & greuious sinne is oppression in y* commonwelth, and most 
of all is in these letter patten which they haue gott for all stabel comoditis, as for sope, 
starch, all cast iorn, as poots and cettels, and these ware made worse than euer; & so 
there was letter patten for Salt, Wine, Bvtter, Cooles, Hiddes, & Pinnes, and so for 
many other things which ware not onely made worce by these letter paten, but likewise 
at an excessiue rate, insomuch that as it was the incresing of y* rich wicked worlding, 
so it was the impouershing & quit vndoing of many others, with a grate... to the 
commonwelth, and especially the poore was very much pinched with it; and opression 
in their new corpreations, in so much that the poore...... ”_(p. 143.) 

“Standing,” he says, “as it were upon Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, 
and beholding these, with many other sins and abominations,” he was per- 
suaded that war would be the next scourge, and he seems to have taken a 
grim pleasure in recording all the horrible stories that he could collect of 
its ravages in other lands. From his notices of the siege of Rochelle and 
the war in Germany, I will extract two brief passages :— 


“In Nouember, 1628, there came a Letter to my Father from my cosen Iohn Brad- 
shaw, of the newes of the troubles and sorrows of y® Rochallers. A coppye of some 
part of y* letter here followeth :— 

“ Also it is reported that through this famine in Rochell younge Maids of furetenne 
or sixtenne yeaers olde did looke like olde women of an hundred yeer olde. 

“This famine was such, that the poore people would cutt off the Bvttockes of dead 
men as they lay in the Church yeard vnburied. All the English that came out of 
Rochell looked like Anotomies: they liued too moneths with nothing but cowhides and 
goates skinnes boiled, the dogges, cattes, mice, and frogges being all spent. And this, 
with a world of miseries besides, did they svffer in hope of releife. There died in the 
seeige of famine sixtenne thousand parsons, the rest induring much miserie, most of 
thvir foode being hides, leather, and olde gloues. Other prouisions, which were verie 
scarce, and att an excessiue rate :— 


“A Byshell of wheate at a hundred and twenty Pound. 
A pound of Breat at twentie Shillings. 
A Qvarter of Mvtton at fine Pounde. 
A pounde of Bvtter at thirtie Shillings. 
An Egge at eaight Shillings. 
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An ounce of Svger at two Shillings Sixpence. 

A Dried Fishe at twenty Shillings. 

A pint of wine at twenty Shillings. 

A pound of grapes at twenty Shillings. 

A pint of milke at thirty Shillings.”—(pp. 155, 156.) 


The picture that he draws of the miseries of Germany is still more 
appalling; cannibalism is there seen added to 


*« All that the mind can e’er conceive of evil, 
All that the body perpetrates of bad.” 


“There was two women & a boy that had a long time liued of dead mens flesh in 
the Churchyeard ; and foure young maides had cvt in peces the dead bodie of another 
young maide of eleuene yeres of age, and eaten euery one their part. They haue digged 
dead bodies out of their graues, and eaten them. 

“ A widdow woman had a daughter of nine or tenne yeares old: this Childe with 
hunger was growne so faint, that vpon a time with sorrowfull eyes shee stedfastly 
looked vpon her mother, and said, ‘Sweet mother, I would willingly dye, so I were rid 
of my paine. Oh would you make an end of me, then should I goe from whence I came: 
or if I did kill you, you would be rid of your paine.’ The mother, looking vpon her 
again, sighing, said, ‘And what wouldest thou doe with mee?’ The childe answred very 
sadly, ‘1 then would eate you.’ The mother fell a weeping, and broken with her 
owne thoughts, desperate necessity, & her motherly affections, catched at her head, 
vntied her hairelace, twisted it about the necke of this innocent lambe, and so strangleth 
her. When it was dead, shee haueing noe knife nor hatchet to cut it in pieches, tooke 
a spaid and hewed it into gobbets, and so dressing part of y* body, deuoured it. 

“ A woman haueing lately lyen in childbed, and wanting milke to nourish her babe, 
she kissed & embraced it with moyst teares, and then killed it with a knife: after- 
wards she dressed and ate it.”—(p. 159.) 


His object in collecting these “tastes of the bitternesse of warre,” was to 
stir up his countrymen to repentance and “ uncessant praier,” “ fervent 
praier ;” the efficacy of which he proves by numerous examples from Bible 
history. 

The war that he dreaded at length broke out, namely, the expedition 
against the Scots in the year 1640, and the Puritans had an evil time 
of it :— 


“ And all this while that our King was gone against Scotland, what mockes & scofes 
ware cast vpon the poore people of God, and calling the Scots Reballs, and what bookes 
ware made of them, and Ballets songe (of them) by euery Rascole at the corners of our 
streets, to the hearts greefe of the poore Children of God. (Oh) what feares and 
Horrows were here at home in regarde of the Papist and malicious Enemies of God 
and his Children ; what ploting and actting of mischife; what filthy & terrible speeches 
did they cast forth against vs out of their bloody and murdros harts and cruell blacke 
mouths. One while they would on y¢ Lords day, when we are at Church, they would 
fier our houses; another while (the spech was) they would come suddenly armed on vs 
when we ware at Church, and slay vs all, (so that some of vs with feare did carry their 
swords and other weapens to Church with them); other whiles they would horle Bals 
of wilde fier in the Church, & burne vs vp. And the speech went that they did cast 
bals of wild fier in Stepney Church, & some other Churches, but for the sertainty I know 
not. But this I know, their wills is to destroy vs: But they lacke power. So that 
heere was grate watching, with Swords, & Halbirds, & other weapens, throughout all 
the city, but especially one y* Lords day at our Chures doores. Bvt if the Lord had 
not keept the citie, the watch men had watcht in vaine. 

“ Aguine, the Lord Cottington he was made hie Constable of the Tower ; and he being 
a grate Papist, He would remoue y* mint, and caused many houses to be pulled downe 
their, and hoisted vp the grat Ornances on the hie Tower, and plased many of them 
iust against the Citie, setting vp tentes in y* Tower, and getting into him their two 
hundred soulgers. 

“About this time begane that filthy, abominable, cursed Booke of cannons to come 
forth in exceevtion. 

“Now doe but thinke and meditate what deliuerances wee haue had, and what 
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mercys God hath shewed towards vs here in this land, And you shall finde them to be 
grate and endelesse mercyes. 

““O Remember, Remember, (and let it neuer be out of your-minde,) that the yeare 
1640 was a praying yeare; for that yeere was a troublous & a sad yeere with the poore 
people of God, so that they ware faine to meete in priuate to make their complaint vnto 
God. And that the enemie did know full well, which made them sende out their blood 
hounds (the pvrsevants) to smell & finde them out, that they mite deuoure them. Bvt 
they were deseued: for the grate God did preserue, and was a hidding place vnto his 
poore despised Children; for Behold, in Apriel, y¢ tenth day, 1641, when so many of 
Gods Children did mete together in diuers places in fasting and ptayre for the kings 
good successe at parlyment, then ware many of these (blood hounds, the) purseuants 
abroad, yeet I did not. heere of any of vs they tooke. One the Tuseday following, being 
the fortene of Apriel, there were many did put that day aside to humble themselues in 
fasting & prayer vnto the Lord; and the aduarsarys ware tolde of it, that there ware 
svch a company is meate together in Cheapeside: you shall see in such a place tenne 
houses one:a rooe, in one of them tenne houses you may take a grate company of them. 
So the pursevants went and searched nine of them houses, but could finde none of them ; 
and being discontented at it, or thinking they were mocked: bvt howsoeuer God would 
not haue it, for they did not search the tenth house; for theire they ware. So they 
missed of them; and Gods people were deliuered out of these blood hound mouths, All 
glory be giuen vnto this our God.”—(pp. 181, 182.) 


These prayers had their effect, and the famous Long Parliament met. 
The mighty changes that they wrought need no recapitulation here, though 
they naturally form a large part of Wallington’s Journal; but his notice of 
the altered condition of the Puritans is striking :— 


“Oh therefore Remember, Remember, that as the yeere 1640 was a praying yeere 
(bvt yet with much feare of pursevants) for mercy with God, O so Remember the yeere 
1641 was a grate praying yeere with much boldnesse in priuate houses, without feare 
that as the Lord had begun to shew mercy, so he would be pleased to goe one with his 
marcys. And surely I thinke the Lord hath had neuer more prayers pvt vp vnto him 
in no yeere then he hath had this yeere; for I thinke that most dayes of this parlia- 
ment time theier hath bine priuate meetings in fasting, & prayer, & thankesgiuing, for 
I haue bine at many places, and at some places there haue bine hundreds, and some 
parsons of no small account, for there haue bine coaches at the doore for them. On 
Whitson Tuesday, being the xiiii of May, I hard of foure or fiue grate meetings of Gods 
people in humiliation, in fasting, & prayr. gg And many youths and prentiesses did 
meete at Deyars Hall in fasting & prayr one yt day; And as some doe thinke there 
were fiue hundred of them, And sixe Abel Ministers with them to goe through the day 
in ye parformance of duties with them. And some of them did continue till tenn 
a clocke at night.”—(p. 188.) 


5. Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick.—Wallington (pp. 99—124) has 
copied the account of the censure and punishment of these individuals from 
a pamphlet which appeared in 1638, and is reprinted in Vol. IV. of the 
Harleian Miscellany; it therefore need not be here cited. At a later 
page of his Journal he gives this account of the return of the prisoners :— 


“On the seuenth day of Nouember we hard the peticions were reseuied and granted 
that Master Bvrton, Master Prynne, and Docter Bastwicke ware to be sent for againe 
out of prison. 

“The ninth day of Nouember, being monday, other peticion granted that Docter 
Litton set at liberty out of prison. And Master Petter Smart, and Iohn Lizborne, 
and diuers more prisoners were sett at libertty which svffered for the cause of God, be- 
cause they would not yeeld to the supersticious inuentions of men. 

“O Remember this grate mercy of God (on the xxvii of Nouember), that those 
worthy and deere saruants of God, Mt Burton & M* Prynne, came to London with very 
grat honour, many thousands meeting of them, some in coches, some on horse backe, 
riding in rinkes, & some one foote, & all with Rosmerry & Bayes in their hands. 

“The seuenth day of December came Docter Bastwicke to London, with as grate 
honour & respect, many thousands metting of him. I my selfe went to blacke heath, 
and did see uery many cotches & horse, and thousands on foote, with their Rosemerry 
& Buayes in their hands. 

Gent. Mae, Vox. CCII. 4G 
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“So that now we see the Lord doth turne vnto the prayer of the desolate, and not 
despise their prayer. 


“This sh:ll be written for the generation to come : and the people which shall be 
created shall praise the Lord. 

“ For he hath looked downe from the height of his sanctuary : out of the heauen did 
the Lord behold the earth. 

“That hee might heare the mourning of the prisoner : and deliver the children of 
death. 

“ That they may declare the Name of the Lord in Zion : and his praise in Ierusalem. 
Psalme cii. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21.”—(p. 186.) 


6. Strafford and Laud.—Wallington devotes many pages to the trial of 
Strafford; relates how he went, three several times, with other citizens, to 
demand his execution, and the joy with which they heard that a scaffold 
was being erected for him. concluding, ‘‘ Now, wherefore doe I take notis 
so mvch of this Earle of Strafford, bvt the more to sett forth God’s grate 
mercy in deliuering vs from so grate, cruell, crafty, oppressing and Bloody 
enemie,”” 

The charges against Laud are fully recorded, and we have also the fol- 
lowing notice of his trial; but it is remarkable that no record is made of 
his execution :— 


“ This yeere, 1644, the parliament & this city of London hath been mvch troubled 
with this Arch prelat & Littel Grace of Canterbury, in carrying him from the Tower to 
Wisminster to Answer before the parliament to many foule abominations to which he 
is charged with, and is guilty of all; which hereafter, if I liue to haue time, I will 
gether them togethe out of those many pamflets yt 1 haue by me. In the mean time, 
here I take notice of three passages of his which were spoke of before the parliamént 
in Iuly the xxix, 1644. 

“ luly xxix. His Littel Grace this day did come again to his Triall. Their was then 
a speech: to take Notis of his Dream, attested by persons of Honour, to whom the 
Bisho» many yeers since told the same, & it was told since to the King: That he 
dreamed when he was a Scholler at Oxford, that he should liue to be a great man in 
y® Church & Commonwealth, and in conclusion should be hanged; with which he 
awakened out of his dream: & it was said, when he told this Dream to the King, 
pray God this man be not a South sayer. 

“ Another passage was very obseruable in the Diary, of his own handwriting, that 
h's picture being drawen to the life, and hanging in his study, was fallen to the ground, 
the face downward, at the beginning of the parliament. Pray God (saith he in his 
pong. | that this signifie not yt the parliament, who are about to question me, shall 
prevaile. 

“In another place of his Diary he hath this passage:—That on such a day of the 
month he was made Arch Bishop of Canterbury, and on that day, which was a day of 
so great honour vnto him, that his Coach & Horses sunck as they came ouer the Ferry 
at Lambath in the Ferryboat, and he prayed that this might be no ill Omen.”—(p, 196.) 


7. Altars and Altar-rails—Early in 1641 the Parliament, as is well 
known, ordered the removal of “images, altars, or tables turned altar- 
wise,” &c., and Wallington saw his parish church thus “ reformed.” 
He says,— 


“On the begining of October, 1641, At Lenards, Estcheape, being our Church, the 
Idol in the wall was cvtt downe, and the svpersticious picters in the Glasse was broke 
in peeces, und the svpersticious things & prayers for the dead in brasse ware picked vp 
& broke, & the pickter of the vergin Mary on the braince of canelsteks was broke. And 
some of those peeces of broken Glace I hane to keepe fur a remembrance, to shew to 
the generation to come what God hath don for vs, to giue vs such a reformation that 
our furefa hers neuer saw the like: his name euer haue the praise. 

“On the latte ende of Avgust, 1641, at Margets Church, in New fishsthret, the 
scnndullous picturs in the glase windows were broke to peces, & the picters on the pew- 
ry te evtt off, and the Idolatous, svpersticious brace was taken off the stones.”— 

. 276. 
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But before this, in the year 1640, the soldiers pressed for the war against 
Scotland, in some counties refused to march. Those of Essex were of the 
number, and our author describes their “exploits,” as he terms them, in 
defacing the churches. He also appends some things that he had heard 
of their proceedings in other counties :— 


“At Bocking, the Docter their (being somthing fearefvl) gaue vnto the souldiers 
fifty shillings in mony, & a barel of strong beare, out of his good will, (in hope y' that 
would haue mad them haue gone quietly away). For which the souldiers s:yd they 
must doe some thing for it: And so they gote into the Church, and pulled vp the 
rayles; and being had before the Iustis, and being questioned who set them on worke, 
they sayd none but M* Docter, for he gaue vs fifty shillings and a Barel of strong 
beare.”—(p. 172 

“ At Radwinke, one the fast day, the solgers went into ye Church, and pulled vp the 
rayles, and pulled downe the Images, (which as there cost the parson to set vp thirty 
pound); they tyed y* Images to a tree, an! whiped them ; then they carryed them fiue 
mile, veto Saffarne walden, and burnt them, and rosted the rost, and heated the ouen 
with itt, and sayd, if you be Gods, deliuer your selues. ‘They looked fur the parson, 
Master Drake, but they could nt find him; then the solgers caught a Ducke, and 
pulled of her head, and hurlled it into the Church; and being asked why they did so, 
they answred, they would sarue the Drake so if they could catch him. 

“ At Whelgolet Church, a solger hearing a sarmon very patiently, when it was done 
he went and seet his hand one the Rayls, and shouke them; then sayd some of the 
parish, and the Minister spake to him, to forbaire. Then sayd he, Sir, I haue bin 
patient to heare you all this while, now be you patient toward mee, for I will pvll them 
vp, thoe it cost me my life; and then he made a speech to y* rayls, saying, O thou 
Rayls, thou hast bin the cause : and so he pulled vp the Rayls himselfe. 

“ At Chikewell the solgers went to the Chureh and puiled vp y* Rayls, and burnt 
them, and broke downe all the Images & y* Crucifexes on y* glasse windowes; they 
broke them to peces. And they sayd, one Bishope set them vp, and a nother Bishope 
bed them pull them downe. And they sayd, if they could get the Docter, they would 
gelde him, or eles he would be a Bishope. And they caried the Images to burntwood, 
and nayled them vnto a post, and wright vnderneth them, This is the God of Docter 
Neutton.”—(p. 173.) 


These military reformers sometimes took it into their heads to mix the 
administration of justice (after their peculiar fashion) and practical jokes 
with their more serious occupation of “ setting the communion in his right 
place again :”— 


“Tn a place called [in Suffolk], the Solgers called a cort among themselues, 
and theire was brought into the court two offenders: one a common horemaster, for 
hauving two bastards; the other an honst man, (which they called a puritan,) for 
cosening, for he had sold a pound of figes, and their wanted a quarter of a fige of 
waight. First the horemaster was brought into the court, (and he give this min 
a bribe, and y¢ other a bribe, and a littel behind in the ludges hand). Then sayd the 
Iudg, Sira, you haue had two bastards ; you are a nottable horemaster ; you deserue to 
be sharply punished ; and such like sharpe speeches the ludge gaue him: and at last 
sayd to him, Well, goe your way, and if I take you heere a gaine, then I will inake you 
pay for it soundly. Then was brought in to the corte the puritun, for cosening ; and 
after many reviling speeches, they gave shuch fauour as their court would afford, and 
besides other charges, they fined him at teune shillings.”—(p. 175.) 

“ Att a place called » neere Reading, on the Lords day, the Solgers went into 
the Church ; the people then begane to rise, bvt the Soulgers bid them sit still, for 
they would not medel with them, but they would haue Bulls priest. So they went vp, 
& began to pull the preacher downe out of the pulpet; bit the people stod up and 
sayd, he was not their Minester, for this is a Strainer, a good man: then the Solgers 
let him alone, and sayd they ware sorry they had disturbed him, and «esivred him to 
goe one, & they would heere him. And after sarmon was done, then sayd a Solger, 
what is yonder, a dresser borde ? With that they went all vp, and pviled vp the rayles, 
& caryed them away. Afterward they went a goodway off to a papist house, and he 
was not at home. Then they went into his house, and fetched out his wooden Gods 
(and crucifexes), and tyed them by y® helles, and drew them vp & downe throw the 
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towne, and then brrned them. And then they went to a house where was a common 
whore which had had two bastards, and had falsly accused an honnest man for rauishing 
her ; and the law went against him. So these Solgers called a sessions among them- 
selues, and made her to hold vp her hand at the barr, then told her yt shee was accused 
for slandering such a man with rauishing her; are you gilty or not gilty ? and shee 
cryed gilty. ‘Then they sayd, you are accused for lying with such a man, & for hauing 
two bastards; gilty or not gilty? and shee (with very feare confessed y*® truth) sayd 
gilty. Then they tooke her, and caryed her to a well where the papist fetch ho'y 
watter, and put her in ouer head & eares till shee was almost gone; then pulled her 
vp againe, then downe with her againe till shee was almost gone; then pulled her vp 
againe, und sayd, now when the papist come for holy watter, instead of holy watter 
they shall liaue hores watter; & then they carryed her to a pumpe in y* town, & pumped 
her againe. Then the Solgers had intiligence yt shee was with a man in a barne; then 
the Solgers went and knokt vp the Constable, and told him there was a whore and 
a knaue together, and so caused the Constable to lay them by the heeles in y¢ stocks 
till morning (and not to let them forth till they know of itt), to be further punished.” 
—(p. 176.) 

“ Att Ashford there was a Solger, his name was Bishop, (and he was a uery peuish 
man ;) and the rest of the Solgers went and apparelled him like a Bishope, with a 
Goune, White sleeus, and a flat Cape. Then they called for a Sessions among them- 
selues, and this Bishop was accused of the troubles that were come on the Church and 
Commonwelth, and so they condemed him to dye; and as they were hanging him in 
Test, (he striuing with them,) they had like to haue hanged him in earnest, for he was 
almost strangled. And after this the Solgers went into the Church and pulled vp the 
Rayles.”—(p. 177.) 


8." Troublous Times.—The execution of Strafford, the suppression of pre- 
latical power, the reforming of churches, however, did not at once bring to 
Wallington and his friends the state of things that they looked for; there 
were still “sad and troublous times’’ in store for them, which he thus 
relates :—— 


“The latter end of December, 1641, There ware putting out of those Common Counsel 
men that ware not well affected, and there ware chosen in most wards very wise & sound 
Common Counselmen, which was a grate mercy of God. 

“Wee looked for good, but behold euill. For heere you have seen the stoore house 
of Gods marcys opened vnto vs, Euen such marcys the Like neuer heard off, that dayly 
came flowing in amonge vs: But oh, now—now (for our vnthankfulnes & security) 
with the leafe I must alter my matter & subiect, & turne my dulsome pen with my 
shaking hand to wright other matter, & to raise vp my heauy trembling heart & 
saded spirits to indite svch sad matter tI thought I should neuer haue wrighten vpon 
more. 

* Sadd and ‘heauie Times. For now the Lord hath svddenly turned our Ioy & Cheare- 
fulnesse into morning & sadd Lamentation. For when the King was gone to Scotland 
the parliament sate still: And many complaints came in still against Scandalos Minis- 
ters, yeet no reformation was. Bvt still we ware in grate feares here in the Citty among 
vs of Plots and Treacharies with papist & supersticious wreches, So that there ware 
doble watching & warding here amonge vs, For there ware many plots & designes dis- 
couered in y®* kingdoms. 

“ After the King came home from Scotland Hee was entertained of the cittyzans 
very Ioyfully & Svintiously, & the Lord Maire & Aldermen, with som of the cheefe of 
the citty, went to meet the King on horsback ; & the citty streets had rails all along for 
all the companyes to sitt in when the King came threw ; & braue couerlids hunge ouer 
the painthouses all the way he went, & a grat diner prouided for him by the cittizens 
at Gile Hall. 

“The parliament satt a long while, but nothing don to any pvrpos; Bvt many woful 
& misearable complaints came out of lerland consarning the poore prodistants. How 
many Rebeles which ware papist had broke forth in Rebilion, & did most crvelly and 
barbirously mvrder the people of God, pilleging their houses, with Rauishing the weo- 
mun, and burning their Houses downe, and so destroying all; & yet no helpe nor sucker 
did we send vnto them. And here in England many y* ware against Bishops now began 
to stand & spake for Bishops. And these prelats sate still with the Lords in parlia- 
ment. So yt here ware grate combustions among vs. And on December the xxrir. the 
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Leftenant of the Tower, yt was so iuste & faithfull, was put out, and the next day that 
wicked, bloody Coranal Lounsee was put in, & he sworne Leftenant of the Tower. I 
did here he was an outladed man, And yt he had Killed two, & was put into Newgate, 
And there he broke forth of Newgat and fled beyand sea. 

“ And now he was come againe to haue the charg of the strength of our citty, that 
vppon the lest occastion he might batter downe our houses on our heads, in so much 
that now all in the Citty & many other places were much displesed, & grat companies 
did goe vp to Westminster vnto the parliament. And so on Monday the xxvirt. of 
December, This wicked, bloody man was put out of his place againe. And yt after- 
noone Captaine Hide (in Westminster Hall) said how sayes noe Bishops? Saith some 
cittizans, Wee say noe Bishops. With that, Captaine Hide drew his sword, & this 
bloody Coronall Louns, with sixe more of that crew, drew their swords, & driued out 
of the Hall the cittizans, & cutt many of them very sore. After this they made vp to 
the Cort of wards, where Mt Pime & other committees were, and some cittizans, & it 
wis thought they would haue destroyed them ; but there ware many vpon the staires 
with tiles & brickes (they tooke of the wall) which horled them so thike that they tooke 
them to their heeles & escaped away. And on the next day much hurt was don againe, 
for many cittizans and prentteses ware sore hurt and cvtt. And on Wedensday night 
there meate aboue two thousand prenttesies in Cheapside with Clubs, Swords, & Hal- 
bords, & were intended to goe vp to Westminster ; bvt by the wise speech of Captain 
Ven ware passified, & returned home. And on y* day there was a plott discouered by 
a Troupper that was drvnke, How there ware many that did offer their saruis to garde 
the King, but their intent was to fall fowle on ye House of Commons, & so destroy 
them. And on yt day also the Bishops did peticion to the King that they mite haue a 
strong gard to keepe them, or else they could not come in safty to ye parliament ; or 
else yt which was don without them they did protest against the parliament was of no 
effect & could not stand. The King shewed the peticion to the Lords of the vpper 
House, & they shewed it to the house of Commons; And so they ioyned both togeather, 
& voted twelue of those Bishops for Traitors, and on Thursday morning they were sente 
to the Tower. 

“>” So that all that men could not doe, God did; For God turned the wisdom of 
these wise, larned men vnto foolisness, that they make a Halter to Hang themselues. 
This is the Lord’s doings, And it is marvilous in our eyes. And if we be not very Athis 
we mvst needs say here is the very finger of God, so yt God mite have all pras. When 
the wicked perish The righteous shall reioyce.”—(pp. 295—298.) 


9. Ireland.—The horrors of the Irish Rebellion are, of course, fully de- 
tailed. Many of the tales are probably but too true, but I confess my un- 
belief as to such horrors as putting two live infants on a spit and compel- 
ling an elder child to turn it, and at last throwing him on the fire (p. 340) ; 
but the sufferings of Wallington’s own kindred can hardly be imaginary, 
and therefore I cite his statement :— 


Of the Sufferings of my wiues Brother Zachariah in Irland. 


“In October, 1641, when the Rebels did first arise in Ireland, these were the Suffer- 
ings and Miserys of my wiues Brother, Zachariah Rampain, his wife. & 5 children, 4 of 
his. children dwelling in the house with him, haueing euery Childe a mayd Saruant 
attending on them, his wife & children very tenderly brought up, & he a man well 
beloued & of a great esteat, dwelling in y* north part of Ireland, in the county of 
Farmanna, neere Eskillen. 

“Captain Adkinson (which was keen to my brothers first wife) being in Casel Coule, 
in the county of Faremanna, knowing of the Rebels comming, sent to speake to my 
Brother, & caused him to bring his family and goods into the Castle, and they did by 
Satterday night get in what ,oods they could into the castle. And on Monday Brian 
Maquer came with his Army against it, and took the Castl. And the next day my 
Brother & his Family had a passe vnder Brians hand to depart the Kingdom, & they 
sent a guard along with them, and then sent another Company after them to murder 
them. So when they were gone about six miles off they stript them all starke naked, 
and bid them say their prayrs, for they would Kill them ull. Then they first did Kill 
my Brother Zacharia, stobing their skenes in to him, (as also his wiues brother, & a 
Gentleman they killed there in like maner also, cutting all their throts after they had 
stobed them,) which his wife beholding did on her knees begg for his life; as also his 
children, crying pittyfully, O doe not Kill my Father—O doe not kill my Father, being 
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much distracted, pulling their haire, being content & desiering to die with him. But 
these bloody Rebels did driue them from him, saying they would resarue them for a 
worse death, even to starue them to death. gg Then my Sister, & her 4 Children, & her 
mayds, and a Gentlewoman, (whose Husband they then had hewed to peeces before 
their faces) they went all naked on a mount, & sat staruing there; then came the Irish 
Rebels, & sayd they would Kill them all, and as they were about it, another Rebel 
keept them from it. So the next day they went some two or three miles in Frost & 
Snow, & two days after other Rebels held three skeens at her brest, the children crying 
pitifully fur her; & some were about to Kill the Children, & yet God kept them. 

“Then my Sister did get into Coule Castle againe to Captan Adkins, & shee was got 
in an old house, but could geet no reelife, and then, haueing intilligence shee should be 
cutt all to peeces, shee then did get away, and in her iorney by the way shee had two 
Children starued to death with hunger and could, & then she went to Eskillian, being 
very weak with hunger & could, being naked, & some times up to the knee in mudd. 
And after this the Lord did moue the hearts of some to give and prouid some relife 
for her. 

“¢@ But marke this: my Brother while he was liuing, did keep fiue paire of gray 
hounds, and after he was dead, the doggs they went to the place where he was kilde for 
a space of a yeere & a quarter every day, and did make such a howling & yeelling that 
they were a terror & a horrow to the Enemy, inso much that some went away, and 
could not dwell neer the place. This was testified to my sister by one of the Rebels 
that dwell there about. 

“And a while after my Brother was Kild, his eldest davghter (which was about 
seuen yeers of age) was taken away with the Rebels, and kept with them, (her mother 
not knowing what was become of her,) and was with them three weekes stark naked, 
they themselues, both men & women, Naked, & Lying together lik Bests, one with 
another. 

“And the Childe haueing a fine head of haire, they cutt it all of, and made them- 
selues braslets of it; and ah, poore Childe, shee was almost starued to death with 
hunger & could; but at last, on that did know her did fetch her, brought her to her 
Mother, which did not know her, shee was so Altered. 

“At that time the other Childe was taken away for two or three days, and as an 
Trish woman was holding of her, there came an Irish man with a skeen, & woul haue 
killed her, had not the Irish woman swore yt it was her own Childe, & so it was saued. 

“And her own Brother, the Rebels took him, & drew him into his own filde, & diged 
a hole, & buried him aliue, & stript his wife & fore children stark naked, & so they were 
all starued to death with hunger & could.”—(pp. 458—460.) 


The touching incident of an English child preserved by its Irish nurse is 
introduced into Godwin’s novel * Mandeville ;” may we conclude that 
writer had seen Wallington’s Journal ? 

10. The five Members, and the Petitioners.—The futile attempt of Charles 
to seize on the five members was followed by the repair of petitioners in 
thousands to London. Wallington evidently left his shop to see them. 
It will be enough to quote what he says of the Buckinghamshire, the 
Kentish, and the Sussex petitioners :— 


“ After intelligence was giuen to Bvckinghamshire men that M* Hampden, being 
Knight of that shire ; the Lord Madeuile, Mt Pym, Sir Artur Hasilrige, Sir Denzil 
Hollis, and M* Stroud, were impeached of high Treason by his Maiesty, moreover that 
his Maiesty was intendeil to haue them committed to the Tower thereof, They were 
all vnanimously resolued to petition to the King and parliament, on the behalfe of 
them all. The newes was transported into the Shire but last Friday, late at night, 
and warrants being giuen out to certifie the country of the same, fiue thousand were 
presently assembled, and presented them svbmirsiuely to goe with the petition to Lon- 
don ; and if they had longer time, there would haue beene three times more. Bvt the 
petition being made, & these men ready attending the same approaching neere the as- 
pect of the city of London, where they came through Leourd Sorediich, through 

ishopsgate, and so through Cheapsid, onward to Westminster, where there was aboue 
three thousand on Horseback, eu.ry man with his protestation in his hand, intimating 
that they had a petition to present to the Honourable Court ; the other were on foot, 
but they reached in all from the Exchange to Newgate, three and foure in a Rancke. 
Coming to Westminster, they acquainted the House of their petition, & humbly pre- 
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sented it vnto them, where they had afterward, at the conference of both Houses, a 
correspondent answer giuen to them respectiuely.”—(p. 346.) 

“These Kenttish men I did see my selfe come vp fish street, many hundr of them 
on horsback, with their prodistations sticking in their hatts and girdles; they came in 
order, 3 in a ranck, first the Knights and genlemen, then about xx Ministers, then the 
othe horse and the foot men.”—(p. 350.) 

“I my selfe did see the maner of the Comming of these Svssex men vp Fisstreet 
Hill. There was about three ‘Thousand of them in all, most of them all on horsback. 
They did come three in a rancke, First the Knits and Gentlemen, then I told on & 
thirty Ministers: next the other on horsback, & last the footmen, All of them with their 
protistations sticking in their Hats or in their girdles.” —(p. 353.) 


11. The War.—War at last broke out “ for the people’s sins,” and Wal- 
lington thus describes the king’s standard as set up.at Nottingham :— 


“ Avgust the xxii, 1642, the King sette vp his Standerd at Noteingham ; the Like- 
nesse of this Standard is much of the fashion of the city streames used at the Lord 
Maiors shew, haueing about twenty supporters, & is to be carried after the same way. 
On the top of it hangs a bloudy Flag, the Kings Armes quartered, with a hand pointing 
to the Crowne, which stands aboue, with this Motto—Giue unto Casar his due; and so, 
through euil counsel, proclaimed the Earle of Essex Traitor, and raising Warr against 
his Lege people and best svbiects.”—(p. 410.) 


12. The Cavaliers.—As might be expected, the Cavaliers receive a vile 
character :— 


“Out of the county of Buckinghamshire they also wright that the Kings forces, 
vnder the Command of the Earle of Northampton, doe exceedingly wast & spoyle the 
most fruitfull parts of that firtile country. And this is most manifest, that where euer 
these Caualering Rebals come, they totally spoyle and lay wast the fruitfullest & most 
goodly places, and behaue themselues as so many Boares in a Garden, to the infinite 
damage and preiudice of the poore inhabitants, and with Littel or no aduantage to 
their owne side. The most of their commanders and Souldiers may fitly be compared 
to Tygers and Beares for cruelty; to Boars for wast and deuastation; to Swine for 
= ; to Goats and Stallions for Lust ; to wolfes for greedinesse.”— (pp. 526, 
527. 


Horrible stories are told in support of this picture, but as they may 
be paralleled by the tales related of the Parliamentarians in “ Mercurius 
Rusticus, the Country’s Complaint of the barbarous Outrages of the Sec- 
taries,” the most charitable course is to pass them all over. 

A few extracts, of miscellaneous character, may close this notice :— 


“There hath been lately a search made at Whitehall, where was found in the 
Quens Lodgings and about her chappell there no lesse than fifteen hundred rich copes, 
and about two hundred surplices, which were purposly prepared for Massing priests and 
their Idolatrous seruices ; this is most certaine true, though we are perswaded to be- 
leeve that there were no intentions of setting popery on foot againe in this Kmgdom.” 
—(p. 497. 

2 Si y® fift, (1642,) at Maidenhead. It is certaine y‘ prince Rober hath 
plundered the Lord Say his house, Master Fynes his house, Mt Whitlockes house 4, 
Members of parliament, and taken away all his cattell, and destroyed his Deere, and 
such as they could not kill they brak down y* park pales to let them out. And 
yt when the Maior of Banbury shewed prince Rober the King’s hand & seale that the 
Town should not be plundered, for that his Maiesty had accepted of a composition, 
prince Rober threw it away, and said, my Vnckle littele knowes what belongs to y* 
warrs, & so commanded his men to plunder, which they did to the purpos, & had no 
respect to parsons, for the Malignants suffered more than the honest men of the Towne, 
whom they called Roundheads. Bvt yt which startles vs most is a warrant vnder his 
Maiesties own hand for the plundering of y* Lord Say his house, and demollishing of it, 
& invites the people to doe it, with a grant vnto them of all the materialls of the 
house. Wee had thonght, till this warrant was produced, that the King had not bene 
accessary to these horrible pilfering corses. There is a Banbury man gon vp to the 
parliament with the warrant, who informes of most wicked and diuelish outrages com- 


4 See Whitelock’s own account, in his Memorials, 8vo. edit., vol. i. pp. 188, 189. 
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-mited by prince Rober his forces, yet to put a colour vpon the buisnes, it is given out 

it is against the King and prince Robers minde to plunder; they hanged a man but 
yester day, and yet they plunder the more. This warrant vnder the Kings own hand 
is an vndoubted truth, and fit to be made knowen to all the Kingdom, that they may 
see what they are like to expect.”—(pp. 424, 425.) 


“A Hellish Warrant. 
“Tanuary the x11 (1646). I did see one of the Enemies hellish warrants, with his 
Seal of Armes, which was a Diuell Rampane in a blacke Field. The words are these :— 


“To the Constable of Withbridge these. 

“By God, if thou send me not a Horse, or mony to by me one, God damme me, I 
will come on Monday with my vnsanctified Troop, which shall not leave you one stone 
vpon another. 

“ Chimligh, Dec. xxv. 1645.” 

“ Nouember y® xxviul, at Foy, in Cornwall, certain canaliers comming their to be 
billited, the Towne did kingly entertain them, on this condition, to pay for what they 
had: the captaines & commanders tooke their Oaths that no Soldier that marched 
vnder their command should be so base but pay for what he had, & so they did, there 
remaining three days. 

“The fourth they gaue the Towne notis of their departure, & their drumes about for 
to giue notis. And for their welcome each place where they had layne did feast them 
gratis with grat thankes. The word being giuen, they fell to plundering, breking open 
Trunkes, Chests, & boxes, tooke all their plate & mony they could finde, and told them 
they did but borrow it, when the warrs was done they would pay it back againe.”— 

- 427. 

° ” We may adde, further, some other blasphemies of the Caualeers when they entered 
the Towne [Bristol]. For they had certaine Fidlers, who sung blasphemous songs not 
fit to be mentioned, calling them the 4° & 12° psolmes, and standing in the streets and 
praying in a mocking manner, sayind, O Lord, thou wast with vs at Edgehill and 
Braintord, but where wast thou at Runaway Hill, and where art thou now, O Lord? 
speaking through their noses, and lookeing vp to Heauen. And when their fellow 
caualeers were beaten & kild before Glocester, these in Bristoll swore now God was 
turned Roundhead.”—(p. 478.) 

“The Earle of Newport being also in this Designe [the siege of Hull], was by the 
waft of a cannon shot dismounted from his Horse, and cast into a deepe ditch of water, 
where had he not been cachd hold off by the haire of the head after once or twice sink- 
ing, he had lost his life. Which passage being afterwards told to his Maiestie, the 
Archbishop of Yorke being present, made Answere That it was well his Lordship was 
not a Round Head, if he had he might have bine drowned, for yt then he would haue 
had littel haire on his head to haue bene holden vp.”—(p. 405.) 

“ The virgens in Norwich, hereing of the Caualiers violent outrages commited vpon 
their sex wheresoeuer they get the victory, are so sensible of their reputations that 
they haue readily contributed so much money as hath raised and armed a goodly Troope 
of Horse for their defence, which is stiled the Maiden Troope.”—(p. 461.) 

“They [the Irish rebels] reuenge themselves on the very English Bests, commonly 
called by the name of English breede, and would not, when designed for slaughter, kill 
them, as they did y* Irish breed, but the beast being aliue, cut off great peeces of 
flesh out of them, skinne and flesh together, and so broyling that flesh vpon the coales, 
eate the same ; and if the beasts either roare or groan for misery or paine, they would, 
in detestation & mockery of the English, cry out that they vnderstood not their Eng- 
lish languag.”—(p. 499.) 

“ August 14, 1645, Letters from Plymouth certifie that the Turkish pyrates men of 
warre haue landed in Cornwell, about Foy, and they haue taken away two hundred & 
forty (of English Christians) of the Cornish Men, Women, & Children, amongst which 
M' Iohn Carew, his daughter, that was cozen to Sir Alexander Carew that was be- 
headed, and some Gentlwomen, & others of note, and have carried them away, a very 
sadd thing.” —(p. 498.) 


Such are a few of the contents of the Journal of Nehemiah Wallington, a 
work not likely to be printed in extenso, but still well worth attention 
from all who desire to see a lively picture of the times in which he lived. 

W.E.F. 
11 
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ALLEGED WITCHCRAFT AT ROSSINGTON, NEAR 
DONCASTER, 1605. 


Mr. Ursan,—If you think the accompanying Depositions -in a.case of 
alleged witchcraft worth inserting, they are at your service. 


Doncaster, March 31, 1857. 


Doncaster. ff. 

The deposicon of ANNE Jupp, of Rosing- 
ton, taken before HuGne CHILDERS, 
Maior of Doncaster, the sixt day of 
ffebruarie, in the yeare of the raigne of 
our Soveraigne Lord James, by the 
grace of god of England, ffrance, & Ire- 
land kinge, defender of the faith, &c., 
the second, & of Scotland the xxxviii'". 


This exam‘. beinge examinied the day 
& yeare above written, sayth as followeth. 
That Jone Jurdie, wife of Leonard Jurdie 
of Rosington, beinge bidden to the labor 
of Peter Mirfin’s wife, of Rosington, did 
not come of thre or fower dayes after she 
was delivered, and when she came she 
would neither eate nor drinke with the 
said Murfin’s wife, and because the said 
Pcter Murfin did not come into the house 
to drinke with her; and this exam. goeinge 
home with: her unto her owne house, she 
said to this examt. that Peter Murfin would 
not come in & drinke with her, but tell 
him that I say he had as good as have 
come. And the day followinge tiis «xam.' 
haveinge occasion to goe to the said Jone 
Jurdie’s house, Jane Througheare, servant 
to the said Jurdie, asked this exam‘. how 
her sister and her child did; this exam. 
made answer »gaine, verie weaklie : where- 
upon the said Jone Jurdie made answer 
aga ne, abide her, she is not at the worst, 
she wilbe worse yett. 

And beinge further examined what 
Jenett Murfin, wife of Peter Murfin, said 
to her, this examt., upon Satturday in the 
nizht, beinge the xv‘® of december last, 
saith that she said, A Anne, hast thou 
bene asleepe? And this exam. answered, 
noe, I have not. And the said Jenett 
Murfin said to this examt., I am ridden 
wth, a witch. And upon Monday or Twes- 
day after, Katherin Dolfin, wife of Willm 
Dolfin, of Rosington, did come to the 
house of the said Peter Murfin to see the 
said Jenett Murfin, and the said Jenett 
Murfin did say unto her in the hearinge 
of this examt., the said Dolfin wife askinge 
the said Jenett Murfin how she did, she 
made answer againe, very weake, & never 
worse; & said, woe worth her, she hath 
kild me, I mone never recover it. And 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 


Yours, &c., 


CHARLES JACKSON. 


the said Dolfin wife did aske her if she 
had any bodie in doubt, & she said, Weay 
worth her, I did well till Jone Jurdie wife 
came. 

And a‘terward the xviiit® of Aprill, in 
the third yeare of his Mats. raigne of Eng- 
land, before the said HuGHr CHILDERs, 
Maior, Jonn FEerRNeE, knight, Recorder 
there, RicHarD LEVETT, and Jonn Car- 
itt, Aldermen, Justices of the peace 
within the Boroughe and Soake aforesaid, 
the within named exam. beinge exdied be- 
fore the said Justices, confesseth all the 
exdicon within written to be true. 


The deposicén of KATHERIN DoLFIn, wife 
of Willm Dolfin of Rosington aforesaid, 
taken at Doncaster the vit' day of 
ffebruarie, Anno Dni, 1604, before the 
said HuGHe CuILpERs, Maior, as for 
followinge :— 

This exam. saith that upon twesday, 
beinge the xviiit® of November last, tliis ex- 
amt beinge at the house of Peter Murfin 
of Rosington, laborer, the wife of the said 
Peter beinge in childbedd and sycke, she 
asking her how she did, said that she was 
never worse (God he knoweth); I was 
never well since satturday that Jurdie wife 
was here, for the same night 1 was ridden 
wt a witch, & therfore I could never 
eate any meate since but suppinge meate. 

And beinge further exaied if she had 
hard that the said Jurdie wife could helpe 
any that were bewitched, saith that she 
hadd hard that she could, for about six 
yeares since, this exam*. haveinge a childe 
sicke, she did goe to her for helpe for her 
child, and she sent her to one Milner wife 
to helpe her child, and Milner wife sent 
her back againe to the said Jurdie wife, 
and bide her tell her that she could helpe 
her childe, whereupon she came to her, 
and the said Jurdie wife bade her goe 
home, and lay the child in the credle, 
and she should see the childe mended 
presentlie after. And further, this ex- 
amt thinketh that she can helpe any thinge 
that ys bewitched, and that many of her 
neighbors do thinke the like of her. 

And beinge further exaied what she did 
heare Leonard Jurdie maide say as con- 
cerning Peter Murfin’s wife, then he- 
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inge sicke, saith that the said Jurdie 
maide came to this exams. house upon 
the sixt day of Junuarie at night last, and 
one Anne Judd beinge in this exain’s, 
house, did aske the same Jurdie maide 
what her dane said, and the said Jurdie 

maide made answer againe and said, I did 

heare my dame say abide her she ys not 

at the worst yet, she wilbe worse. 

The exdicon of KarnHertn DOoLFIn, wife 
of Willm Dolfin, of Rosington, in the 
countie of Yorke, husbandman, the 
xviiit® day of Aprill, Anno Dni, 1605, 
before Hu@He CHILDERS, Maior of 
Doncaster, JoHN FERNE, Kt., Recorder 
there, & Joun Cari of the same 
Boroughe, Alderman, thre of his Mat’s. 
Justices of peace within the Boroughe 
& Svake of Doncaster. 

Who saith upon her oath that all her 
former exaicOns are true, & her full know- 
ledge in that matter, saveinge that she 
further saith, that the said Jurdie wife 
bade this exam'., when she was with her 
for helpe for her child, not to disclose it 
to her husband nor any person lest, q@ 
[quoth] the said Jurdie wife, 1 should be 
thought to be a witch. And this exam'. 
saith further, that Jane the wife of 
Willm Spight of Rosington, tould this 
exam'. about six yeares last past, that she 
had bene then w**, Jurdie wife to have her 
helpe for a sicke calfe, and Jurdie wife 
tould the said Spight wife that the calfe 
was not bewitched nor forspoken, where- 
upon this examt. is induced to suspect that 
the said Jurdie wife is a witch, because 
she doth take upon her to helpe such 
thinges. 

And further the examt. saith that ime- 
diately after she, this exam*., was exdied be- 
fore Mr. Hughe Childers, Maior of Doneas- 
ter, as concerninge the said Jone Jurdie for 
suspicion of bewitchinge Peter Murfin’s 
wife of Rosington, the said Jurdie beinge 
in compainy with this exam‘. in Willa 
Wainwrighte’s house in Doncaster, the 
said Jurdie wife said to this examt. that 
she would be meete with this exam'. and 
her husband both, and this examt. had 
better have staid at home. And within 
fowertene dayes after this examt. had bene 
exaied before Mr. Maior, this exam‘. had 
an oxe fell sicke, and within thre weekes 
after that a steare fell sicke, and about 
seaven dayes lust past one cowe fell sicke, 
but sayth the oxe is recovered, and the 
cowe, that there hath not any of her 
neighbors had any cattall sicke since, but 
onelie theirs since this exam‘, was first 
exii.ned as aforesaid. 


The examinacon of JonE Jurpre, wife of 
LEONARDE JURDIE£, of Rossington, ex- 
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fined the xviii'® day of Aprill, Anno 

Dni, 1605, before Hueuer CHILDERs, 

Maior, JouHn FerNE, Knight, Recorder 

there, and Joun Caruitt, Alderman, 

as followeth :— 

Jone JurRvDIR, wife of Leonarde Jurdie, 
of the age of lii yeares, or thereabouts, 
saith that she hath not any skill to helpe 
sicke folke, or sycke cattell, neither hath 
ever taken upon her to meddle with any 
such matter. She also denyeth that she 
ever said that Peter Murfin’s wife, when 
she was sicke, would be the worse. She 
denyeth also that ever she said to Dolfin’s 
wife that she would be even with her & 
her husband at Willm Wainwrighte’s 
house in Doncaster aforesaid, after she 
hadd bene exaied before Mr. Maior, of 
Doncaster, aforesaid. 


The exaicon of JANE TrovGHEARR, of 
Rosington, afvresaid, taken xviiit® die 
April, A°. 1605, before the said Jus- 
tices. 

Jane TRovGHEARE, of Rosington, spin- 
ster, saith upon her othe that when Peter 
Murfin’s wife was sicke before Christen- 
mas last, & Anne Judd, her sister, com- 
inge to the house of Leonard Jurdie, this 
examt, beinge their servant there, asked 
the said Anne how the said Murfin’s wife 
and the child did, and the said Anne an- 
swered that they weare very weake, and 
the child had a sore mouth, whereupon 
the said Jurdie wife answered that she 
was very sorie, but they weare not at the 
worst yett, and willed the said Anne to 
take sage leaves & honie to rubb the childe’s 
mouth with all. 

The exaficon of Peter MurrFin, of Ro- 
sington, exaied the xvit" day of Octo- 
ber, in the third yeare of the raigne of 
our Soveraigne lord James over England, 
&e., before HENRIE RILEY, Maior, JOHN 
FeRnE, Knight, Recorder there,& JoHn 
CaRLYLL, Alderman, thre of his Mat’. 
Justices of peace within the Boroughe 
& Soake aforesaid. 

He saith that within tow dayes after 
Jone Jurdie had been with this exaiat’s 
wife, lyeinge in child bel, upon w**. child 
she dyed, herselfe groxinge sycke imedi- 
at lie after her milke turned into blood. 
The exadicon of JANE Spicut, wife of 

Willm Spight of Rosington, aforesaid, 

taken the xviiit® of October, A®°. Dni, 

1605, before Henry Rirey, Maior of 

Doncaster aforesaid, as followeth :— 

First beinge exiied, sath that about 
seaven or eight yeares since, she haveinge 
a calfe sicke, and haveinge understood be- 
fore by report, by the wife of George 
Houghe, that Jone, the wife of Leonard 
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Jurdie, had skill to tell of thinges yt, weare 
bewitched, & could helpe them, whereupon 
this examt. did goe to the said Jone Jurdie, 
& she tould her that the calfe was not be- 
witched, but that yt would mone againe, 
and soe it did. She further saith that at 
another time this examt. had gesse* come 





® guests. 
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to foot-ball play, and dyned with her, and 
the said Jone Jurdie haveinge likewise 
gesse at her house to dine with her, it was 
reported by one Wilbore’s wife that the 
said Jone Jurdie should say that it had 
bene better that this examt. hadd provided 
noe meuate that day, and within six dayes 
after this exit’s husband had astott and a 
sowe dyed soddanlie. 


TEMPLAR CHURCHES IN THE PYRENEES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Will you allow me to add 
to my list of Templar Churches in the Py- 
renees, given in your number for March, 
the beautiful little Oratoire at Agos, a 
hamlet of Vielle, in the Vallé d’Aure? Not 
having perceived the usual cross-patée on 
the tympanum, I had passed it by,—but 
I suspect the tympanum has been restored. 
I owe the notice of it to M.Cenae Mon- 
caut, who-e pamphlet on the ancient County 
of Comminges and Les quatre Vaillées has 
just issued from the press. The corbels 
under the roof are exquisitely carved with 
flowers and heads of animals; and there 
are two rows of what in England would 
be called “ putlock-holes” round the build- 
ing, possibly intended both for defence and 
ventilation ;—for there are only two small 
windows, narrow as loop-holes, round the 
apse,—the centre one not being pierced. 
The ruins of the convent of the warrior- 
monks adjoin the Oratoire. If this beau- 
tiful little chapel be much longer neg- 
lected, it will follow the fate of the reli- 
gious house. Already thorns and briars 
choke the interior ; and a vigorous sapling 
elder has push: d its branches through the 
roof. It is difficult to conceive a much 
finer landscape than the Vallée d’Aure 
offers, as seen from Guchon. The valley 
is sufficiently wide to afford pasture for 
numerous herds of cattle; a mountain- 
stream runs over a rocky bed in the cen- 
tre; the Pic d’Arbizan towers over the 
village, whilst the head of the valley is 
closed by no less than five lofty snow-clad 
“ pics.” 

At Aragnouet, near the summit of the 
wild port, or pass, there still exists the 
ancient hospice erected for the shelter of 
pilgrims whilst passing this desolate and 
dangerous region; and the crypt of an 
ancient Templar church still remains at 
St. Lary, at the foot of the pass ;—the 
superstructure is modern. One other 
foundation of the Templars deserves espe- 
cial notice, viz., the church at Montsaunes, 
near Martres, in Comminges, afterwards 
attached to an ancient Commanderie of 
the Knights of St. John. It is of the 
twelfth century, and constructed in brick, 


and remains nearly in its pristine state. 
The chateau, flanked with numerous tow- 
ers, adjoined the north of the chapel ; and 
Mons. Du Mége (Histoire des Pyrénées) 
supposes that from this very Commanderie 
issued those denunciations which provoked 
the destruction of this celebrated order. 
On the southern side of the Pyrenees seve- 
ral other Templar establishments still re- 
main, particularly at Huesca, in Arragon, 
and at Sanguessa and Atrian, near Pam- 
plona, on the other grand route of the 
pilgrims. 

I could wish to correct a loose remark 
in my last letter, relative to the erection 
of the celebrated church at Luz, by the 
Templars. If, as the inscription seems to 
import, but which is by no means clear, 
it was built in the middle of the eleventh 
century, it certainly was not founded by 
them ;—but there is no doubt that the 
towers, and other defences of the church, 
were erected by that remarkable order. 
I perceive that M. Cenac Moncaut de- 
scribes the figure on the portail of the 
church at Arreau, which 1 took to be a 
Templar trampling on a Saracen’s head, 
as St.John trampling on the head of a 
Cagot. Whoever be the party represented, 
he holds in his right hand a staff, sur- 
mounted with the Gnostic emblem T of the 
Free:nasons,—an emblem peculiar, I believe, 
to the Templar churches. I cannot, how- 
ever, attribute this doorway, with M. Mon- 
caut, to the ninth or tenth century ; and 
I feel I was wrong in placing its date as 
early as about the end of the eleventh 
century; for the cross-patée of the ‘Tem- 
plars in the centre of the sacred monogram 
on the tympanum, and more especially the 
emblem just mentioned, indisputably stamp 
it as the work of that order, and conse- 
quently not earlier than the first half of 
the twellth century". Not having here 
access to any works of reference, I regret 
that I cannot make this list more com- 

* It is to be regretted that M. Moncaut has 
not given sketches of this figure, as well as of St. 
Exupére. Those that he has given, however, are 
by no means correctly drawn ; and his sketch of 
Agos is below mediocrity, scarcely conv eying” an 
idea of the beauty of the original. 
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plete; I can only send you the notes of 
my own observa‘ions,—but I should be 
gratified if my passing notice should have 
the effect of inducing some better-qualified 


correspondent to pursue thoroughly this 
interesting subject.— Yours, &c., 
St. Jean de Luz, B. WILLIAMS. 
March 26. 


CROYLAND CHARTERS AND CAMBRIDGE BULLS. 


Mr. Ursan,—An article on the Chroni- 
cele of Ingulph and the Saxon Charters of 
Croyland appeared in the last number of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine. If its p»ges 
are open to a volunteer, I would venture 
to offer, as a sequel to that valuable paper, 
the following short notice of another 
forgery practised under similar circum- 
stances, an‘ at nearly the same time. I 
allude to the Papal Bulls of Honorius I. 
and Sergius I., dated respectively in 624 
and 689, which, with the no less notorious 
charters of Arthur and Cadwallader, are 
inscrilbid on the grcat Register of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

In the case of Croyland and its Saxon 
charters, we are referred to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century as the time at 
which they were probably called into ex- 
istence; and to a certain process in law, 
as the occasion for which they were spe- 
cially required. The year 1419 is likewise 
mentioned, as the perivd up to which their 
existence was apparently unknown. 

And now as to Cambridge. In 1430, a 
controversy hiving arisen between that 
University and its diocesan, the Bishop of 
Ely, on the subject of ecclesiastic:] and 
spiritual jurisdiction, it was referred by 
the f rmer to the then pope, Martina V., 
who in the same year appointed as his 
delegates for adjusting this difficulty, the 
prior of Barnewell and John Deping, a 
canon of Lincoln. When the cause was 
heard, various royal and papal grants were 
produced in fay our of the University, and 
amongst them the bulls of Honorius and 
Sergius. Not, indeed, the original bulls, 
for these were said to be consumed by age 
or otherwise, “casualitér deperdite vel 
amiss,” but transcripts, prepared for this 
occasion, and for the future uses of the 


University. We are favoured with the 
name and quality of the person by whom 
this delicate task was performed :—“ tran- 
scripta sunt..... per Rich. Pyghtesley, 
Notarium Publicum, in hac causa scribam 
authoritate ap: stolica deputatum . . prop- 
ter eorum notoriam vetustitem.” Thus 
admitted, the bulls were quite to the 
point, and fully established the Univer- 
sity’s claim, as against the diocesan courts, 
A decree to that effect, “ad sensum Ho- 
norii,” and “ad voluntatem Sergii,” w:s 
th: refore made in the name of Pope Mar- 
tin (then dead or dying), and ratified in 
due form by his successor, Eugenius IV., 
in 1433. 

In the course of these proceedings, one 
of the delegates thought proper to with- 
draw ; but the commission from Rome was 
providently framed to meet th's contin- 
gency, and the canon of Lincoln having 
washed his hands of the business (“inter- 
esse nequeunte”’), the decree was made by 
his colleague. Thus we see that the affiir 
was managed by the prior of Barnewell, 
assisted by the notary ; Master Pyghtesley 
being, no doubt, competent to the prod c- 
tion of a document of whatever age the 
oceasion might demand. 

From the circu nstances attending each 
case, we discover both here and at Croy- 
land the motive to a pious fraud, and the 
purpose to which it was applied. In 
bringing together these contemporary 
facts, and in pointing out a time when 
such practices could be used with success, 
some light may, perhaps, be thrown upon 
the date of other fabrications less open to 
the light of day. A. T, 

Coleman-street, 


April 11, 1857. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Voyage <Archéologique et Historique 
dans Vancien Comté de Bigorre, par Mons. 
Cénac Moncaut. (Tarbes: Telmon. Paris: 
Didron. 8vo., 104 yp.) 

L’ancien Comté de Comminges et les 
quatre Valées. (170 pp.) 

Pancien Vicomté de Béarn. (118 pp) 

M. Cenac Moncavvis favow ably known 
as the author ofa history of the Pyrénées, 


in 5 vols., 8vo. It is refreshing to see a 
French gentleman coming forward to de- 
scribe the monuments of his native coun- 
try, for some of them are disappearing 
from neglect, and others, as Roman altars, 
&e., are continually being removed from 
tle spots where they possess their chief 
interest. In addition to the three works 
mentioned at tha, head of this notice, an 
*, 
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Archeological Tour in Navarre, and an- 
other in the Basque Provinces, are now 
said to be in the press. These brochures 
cannot fail to point out to the tourist-in 
the Pyréuées many objects of archeological 
interest, which would otherwise escape his 
observation. 

M. Moncaut divides his monuments into 
three periods,—Romano-Gaulish, the Ro- 
manesque, and the Gothic, with the Re- 
naissance. With the monuments of the two 
latter classes he is best acquainted. We 
wonder that M. Moncaut should have any 
doubt as to the Roman theatre at St. Ber- 
trand de Comminges. Its three tiers of 
seats are distinctly traceable, and some of 
its black marble and white marble gradins 
still remain in the village, of the exact size 
of those of the amphitheatre at Nismes. 
Nor do we think that our author has done 
full justice to the Roman citadel of Lug- 
dune Convenarum. Situated on a com- 
manding eminence, its walls, gates, and 
barbicans form, perhaps, the most perfect 
remaining Roman fortification in the south 
of France. The Roman fown lay below 
the hill, and sufficient of its walls are 
still left to define its extent. The site 
of the two gates can still be seen; and in 
front of that nearest to the citadel is a small, 
but perfect, Roman bridge, over a stream 
which is now dry in the summer. We 
regret to say that M. Moncaut has not 
been at all happy in his translation of the 
Roman inscriptions :—The word val (vale), 
for example, on a cippus, is printed as a 
proper name, (Comminges, p. 19). Several 
of them require to be re-written. We sus- 
pect that the Roman @ in Gaulish proper 
names should be written and pronounced 
ch, as Lixo and Illixo represent Lichon ; 
and the ch is predominant in all Basque 
proper names. The remark at p. 72 of 
the Tour in Comminges has, we confess, 
surprised us, and reminds us of a remark 
of a worthy Vicaire in reference tothe rho 
of the sacred monogram: “ Je vois bien 
le P pour Pierre, mais o& done sont les 
cles?” We trust that this note may be 
correctid in a second edition. Nor is M. 
Moncaut so correct as could be desired in 
copying the inscriptions themselves. The 
altar, Deo Faco (p. 15) should be Deo 
Fago, the beech-tree ; and (p. 14) for— 


AFELLIONI ABELLTONNI 
CESO NIENS read CISONTEM 
SON BON CISSON BON, &e. 


And here it may be remarked that as the 
Romans imposed their language upon the 
tribes they conquered, much barbarous 
Latin is to be expected. P. 28, for Julius 
Serolis Lacticus, read Julius Erotis L. 
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Attieus,—Erotis being the name of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family. 
P. 14, for— 


DIANE 
HOROLATI \ read HOROLATI 
ETCARRE, &e., ET GARRE, &e. 

That is, the God of the mountain of Gers, 
where the altar was found. And it is to be 
regretted that our author has not made 
better use of the valuable work of M. 
D’Agos, Sur la Vie et les Miracles de St. 
Bertrand de Comminges, for in that work, 
and also in the History of the Pyrénées, by 
M. Du Mége, is given a list of the places 
where the different altars were found, and 
thus many of the local deities are identi- 
fied. 

After Deo Artake, in the same page, 
add T. P. PAVLINIANI. The date in the in- 
scription of page 16, (Bigorre) should be 
MccxL, and the inscription should read 
Ecclesiaista fuit dedicata. The inscrip- 
tion in pato's, p. 18 of the same work, is 
wrong in the greater part. The end should 
read thus:—Gille de Sera lo fe; id est, 
Gilles de Sers Va fait. We give a monkish 
inscription, not without interest, over the 
doorway of the church at Luz, which M. 
Moncaut has omitted, remarking that some 
words, both at the beginning and the end, 
are now illegible :— 

es . . Serpens sepelle vetusta 

Est humilis multum re neglige cultum 

Si cupis intrare. . 

No less than three on have been found 
inscribed Sex arboribus; Abellion and 
Mars Leherenzus are also favourite deities. 
The Gaulish deity Astvillun appears to 
have given his name to Monday—Astelhena 
in the Basque language, formerly much 
more extensively spoken than it is at pre- 
sent; and te famed Astarte, of Phoeni- 
cian origin, is decidedly found in Astehar- 
tia, Tuesday, (not Sunday, as Mr. Ford 
writes,) in the same tongue. A comparison 
of the heathen monuments in the interest- 
ing Museum of M. Cazos at St. Bertrand, 
with the early Christian monuments, will 
shew how much the Christian priests con- 
sidered the deeply-seated reverence for the 
old worship. The old sites of temples 
were retained *, the D. 0. M. of Jupiter was 
incribed to the only true God, and is found 
on tombs in the Cathedral of St. Bertrand; 
whilst an altar found in the valley of La 
Barrousse, with the two doves of Venus, 
their beaks touching, may be compared 
with an early font at St. Aventin, on which 
two doves are drinking out of the same 
vessel—a symb:1 found frequently in the 
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a In the cemetery of Valcabrere, noticed in 
Sone. Mac., March, p. 328, several cippi were 
found. 
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‘churches of Béarn; also at Winchester 
Cathedral, and on early sacramental cups, 
without the intervening vessel. How 
deeply-rooted was the worship of fountains, 
sacred trees, mountains, and stones! It can 
be scarcely said to be yet eradicated, for 
a custom still exists in the valley of Soule, 
in the Basque Provinces, of a young girl 
casting a ring, or jewel, into the spring of 
water when she leaves home. In the can- 
ton ef Manleon (Barrousse), the stone 
altars, known as pierres mabres, are still 
revered. Every shepherd who passes be- 
fore them cuts a branch of a tree, says a 
short prayer, and casts the branch on the 
altar. 

This custom of approaching the altars 
with a branch is of the highest antiquity, 
and is probably referr.d to in the 8th 
-chapter of Ezekiel, ver. 17. The denun- 
ciations of idolatry by our own Anglo-Saxon 
laws are rivalled by those of the early 
continental councils. The second Coun- 
cil of Tours, held in 567, condemns cer- 
tain superstitions after the ancient man- 
ner of the Pagaus by the rocks, caves, and 
fountains ; and in 597, Gregory the Great 
exhorted Queen Brunehaute to forbid her 
subjects to offer sacrifices to the false di- 
vinities, and not to render worship to 
trees. M. Moncaut has well studied the 
churches of the Romanesque period, and 
the great number of these churches which 
he has described and compared, and whose 
admeasurements and details he has given 
with commendable exactitude, places him, 
on this subject, on vantage-ground. The 
neighbourhood of the Pyrénées possesses 
some magnificent examples of this style— 
at St. Gandeus, Morlaas, Lescar, St. Pé, 
Oleron, and Sauveterre. We have often 
thought that the simplicity of this style, 
and the durability of its stone roofs of 
cul-de-four, render it worthy of adoption 
for small Roman Catholic churches. M. 
Moncaut makes good use of his knowledge 
of the local legends in illustration of the 
sculptures on the capitals. He also de- 
picts a series of fortitied churches, with 
which we have nothing to compare in 
England; and describes two curious Ro- 
mano-Gaulish sarcophagi with Christian 
subjects. The illustrations of these in the 
Tour in Béarn are far superior to the 
engravings in the other works, which are 
not good. 

Referring to the sarcophagus in the 
ancient cathedral of Aire, our author 
writes :— 

* It is to be remarked that this sarcophagus is 
placed in the ancient erypt of the Romanesque 
church, very near the primitive tomb of St. Quit- 
terie—a large coffin of marble, cnti rely devoid of 


ornament. Yet, conformably to the custo.n of 
the third and fourth centuries, t formed the tabie 
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of the subterrancous altar on which the mass 
was celebrated, in remembrance of the mysteries 
of the Catacombs. Between these two tombs still 
runs the spring of water whither the Christians 
came to receive baptism.” 


His descriptions of the castles of Mau- 
vesin, of Lourdes, and Ste. Marie, long in 
the possession of the English, and of the 
ancient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion by signal-towers, are full of interest. 
He touches on the subject of the Cagots, 
their separate doors of entrance, screens, 
bénitiers, and places of sepulture ; but this 
subject has been exhausted by M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, in his able Histoire des 
Races Mandites. M. Moncaut has col- 
lected a mass of archeological informa- 
tion, and we have no doubt his works will 
mect with an extensive circulation. 





Visits to Fields of Battle, in England, 
of the Fifteenth Century. By RicHarp 
Brooxe, Esq., F.S.A. (London: John 
Russell Smith.) — Although Spain is the 
land most rich in tales of romantic love- 
making and adventurous knight-errantry, 
and although France hes ever been con- 
spicuous for her bold and noble chivalry, it 
cannot be denied that on the sore of down- 
right pitched battles and lusty business- 
like encounters, they both must yield the 
palm to England. From the time when 
William of Normandy and his lordly fol- 
lowers cut down and trampled on the 
Saxon nobility at Hastings, to the day 
when Richard’s body was found stiff and 
stark on the field cf Bosworth, our history 
reads like the narration of some lengthy 
campaign. The civil wars begun in the 
time of Stephen, kept up fiercely under 
John and his weak-minded son Henry, 
and but ill repressed during the re'gns 
of the first two Edwards, were only at 
length appeased by the excitement cut 
out for the good people of England owing 
to the “turbulent and aggressive” foreign 
policy of Edward III. On the death of 
that monarch, however, everything was 
again unsettled, and England had no rest 
for ten years together, until peace and 
quietness were restored with the accession 
of the house of Tudor, when it would 
seem that both nobles and people were 
heartily sick of bloodshed, and completely 
worn out by the struggles that had so 
long been to them as a ‘blighting curse. 

But great as were the desolation and 
misery spread throughout the length and 
breadth of England in those turbulent 
times, and sad as were the causes tha’ 
mde many a wife a widow, and many a 
child an orphan, the deadly feuds of our 
hot-headed ancestors have afforded an in- 
exhaustible mine of innocent amusement 
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to all persevering antiquaries. The pro- 
phecy of the Mantuan bard, when he pre- 
dicted that in future years the spade of 
the rustic labourer would strike against 
some empty helmet, or would ever and 
anon turn up the bones of some mighty 
warrior, is being constantly fulfilled in our 
own time on our own soil; and whenever 
any good “find” is made, away rush all 
true curiosity-seekers to the spot, rummage 
amongst rusty spurs and mouldy lance- 
heads, and perchance march off in triumph 
with the skull or thigh-bone of a grim old 
soldier. 

So scanty are the accounts of those 
battles to which the volume before us 
bears reference, that all lively interest in 
them must have perished soon after their 
immediate consequences had passed away ; 
and we think Mr. Brooke deserves great 
praise for the pains he has taken in com- 
piling so accurate a history of the bloody 
fights that were comprised within the 
ever-memorable wars of the Roses—for to 
these has he chiefly confined his attention. 

To persons visiting the localities men- 
tioned, such a description as the following 
would be not altogether useless :— 


“‘The field of the battle of Mortimer’s Cross is 
in the parish of Kingsland, five miles north-west 
by west from Leominster, close to the fifth mile- 
stone of the turnpike road leading from Leo- 
minster to Wigmore and Knighton, at the place 
where a by-road joins the turnpike-road, and 
where a stone pedestal or monument, which will 
be more particularly mentioned afterwards, stands 
at the point of junction of those two roads, which 
was erected to commemorate the battle. Morti- 
mer’s Cross is nearly a mile and a quarter further 
on the turnpike-road leading towards Wigmore. 

“It may, perhaps, be taken for granted that 
the old historical accounts are corre.t in stating 
that, previous to tue battle, Edward had marched 
as far as Shrewsbury, had returned to meet the 
Earls of Pembroke and Wiltshire, and that the 
two earls had raised a large portion of their forces 
in Wales; and if so, it is tolerably certain that 
the Lancastrians advanced from Wales into Here- 
fordshire, towards the Earl of March’s posses- 
sions at Wigmore, and on the borders of Wales; 
consequently the vicinity of Mortimer’s Cross 
was a very natural spot for tie hostile armies 
to meet. There is a gentle ascent in te road 
from Mortimer’s Cross to the field of battle, and 
to the spot where the pedestal stands,—conse- 
quently the Yorkists had a slight advantage of 
ground; and they were drawn up facing the 
westward, whilst the Lancastrian army faced 
the eastward. 

** Mortimer’s Cross is not a village, but merely 
consists of a respectable but small country inn, 
called the Mortimer’s Cross Inn, and one or two 
other houses, at a junction of four roads, where 
in former times a cross is said to have been 
erected by one of the Mortimers; but it has long 
been removed, and I could not learn, upon in- 
quiry, that it had been there within the memory 
of man.”—(pp. 74, 75.) 


After having fought the battle of Bos- 
worth over again with much nicety and 
precision, Mr. Brooke indulges in a curious 
contrast of the characters of Richard and 
Henry :— 
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**Richard committed sanguinary crimes, in 
order to obtain the crown; but even his enemies 
do not accuse him of any tyrannical or unjust 
actions as a king: Henry had not the opportu- 
nity of perpetrating such offences before he ob- 
tained the crown; but history is replete with 
instances of his tyranny and injustice durig the 
whole of his life, after he became a king. Richard 

ossessed great talents and natural capacity, but 

is reign wus so short that he had not many op- 
portunities of evincing his abilities for exercising 
the royal functions; yet he passed some excellent 
laws for the benefit of his subjects: Henry was 
sagacious and clever in many respects, and during 
his rather long reign he also passed some ver: 
good laws; but, as has been correctly observed, 
his laws were ever calculated with a view to his 
own profit; he encouraged commerce, as it im- 
proved his customs, and brought money in to his 
subjects, which he could squeeze out at pleasure. 
Ricoard was munificent and liberal; llenry was 
near and avaricio is. Richard was bold, enter- 
prising, and courageous; Henry was timorous, 
selfish, and cautious. Richard and Henry, how- 
ever, closely resembled each other in one re- 
spect; each of them was unscrupulous, and did 
not hesitate without remorse to put to death a 
fellow-creature who had incurred his displeasure, 
or was an obstacle to the of his m.asures.”” 
—(p. 175.) 

We presume that Mr. Brooke has been 
studying Horace Walpole’s ingenious argu- 
ments to prove that Rchard ILI. was an 
amiable yet vilely-slandered hero. The 
only difference between the opinion of 
Walpole and that of our author is, that 
while the former regards him as a ma- 
ligned saint, the latter places him before 
us in the garb of a penitent sinner. It is 
true, says Mr. Brooke, that he committed 
frightful atrocities to attain a certain ob- 
ject; but then, indeed, when he had attained 
that object, he behaved like a really Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The volume concludes with an interest- 
ing paper “On the general use of Fire- 
aruis by the English in the Fifteenth 
Century,” which was read before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in February, 1855; 
followed by others on “The Family of De 
la Wyche, of Alderley, Cheshire,” on 
« Wilmslow Church, Cheshire,” “ Handford 
Hall and Cheadle Church,” and on “ 'The 
Extirpation of Wolves in England.” 

It is evident that Mr. B.ooke has de- 
voted much time and attention to all the 
subjects comprised in the volume,—some 
of the battle-fields having been visited as 
many as eight times, and in as many 
years; and the result is a work which 
affords fresh material for any future his- 
torian of the Wars of the Roses. 





The Philosophy of the Plays of Shak- 
spere unfolded. By Dretia Bacon. With 
a Preface by NatTHANIEL HawTrHoRNE. 
(London: Groombridge and Sons. 8vo., 
692 pp.)—It is a humiliating consideration 
for human nature, that truths of deepest 
interest to us should so often be for gene- 
rations veiled and hidden, awaiting, as it 








were, each its own decreed discoverer. In- 
quiring minds, gifted, as it would seem, 
with every intellectual implement the task 
demands, exhaust.themselves in fruitless 
efforts of research, and, after digging pro- 
bibly into a close approximation to the 
buried gem, are dragged away from the 
unfinished undertaking by despair or death. 
Those who are familiar with that mourn- 
fullest of all historicvs, the history of great 
discoveries, know how frequently it has 
fared thus with those who have diligently 
toiled through days and nights of restless 
longing to perfect some vast invention, or 
unfold some vital truth, which has still 
continued, with a tantaliz'ng iteration, to 
elude them; and how at last the grand 
result they sought for, illumined by an 
accilental gleam of light, has been bronght 
forth by some lowly seeker, whom it has 
crowned with golden recompense and with 
imperishable glory. Thus it is, we appre- 
hend, with the great production now be- 
fore us. For mvre than two centuries, a 
long succession of superior minds—com- 
prising, indeed, the richest and the finest 
intellects each age has given birth to— 
have been directed with a watchful and la- 
borious scrutiny to the works of him who has 
been blindly designated our Immortal Bard. 
—immortal, alas, no longer now, except as 
an unmatched delusion! And after this 
lonz line of illvstrious critics, scholars, and 
thinkers, have endeavoured to sound the 
depths of his s‘gnificance, and set forth 
the recovered treasure to the world ; after 
Stratford Jubilees and Shaksperian So- 
cieties have provoked innumerable explor- 
ations; and after, almost in our own days, 
the loving insight of Charles Lam), the* 
metaphysical acutenessof Hazlitt, the learn- 
ing and philosophy of Schlegel, and the 
genial wisdom of the great-souled Coleridge, 
have been assiduously exercised in the same 
course and cause,—behold, it is by a great 
luminary of the Western world that the 
grand discovery is at last made, and the 
fame of unfolding the philosophy of the 
plays of Shaksvere must at last belong, 
and belons eternally, to— Delia Bacon. 

It was a characteristic of the most cele- 
brated of the oracles of ancient times to 
hide its sense in sentences at once sonorous 
and indefinite, and hard to understand ; 
and this peculiarity of speech is charac- 
teristic also in an eminent degree of the 
oracular Delia. She maintains in her com- 
plicated utterances the mystery that be- 
comes a priestess of important revelations. 
Her connected periods form a long chain 
of dark enigmas, of which the solution is 
to be found in that historical key of which 
the world has not yet been held worthy. 

The author of “ The Scarlet Letter” has 

12 
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written a preface to this volume, and has 
written it both modestly and well. He 
introduces the Discoverer to us, but claims 
no participation in the glory of the dis- 
covery. With great propriety of feeling 
and soundness of judgment, he leaves to 
the fair Delia the undisturbed enjoyment 
of her own reward of fame. He rather 
shrinks, indeed, from committing himself 
as a convert to her new creed. We can 
heartily go with him when he says,— 

**My object has been merely to speak a few 
words, which might, perhaps, serve the purpose 
of placing my countrywoman upon a ground of 
amicable understanding with the public. She has 
a vast preliminary difficulty to encounter. The 
first feeling of every reader must be one of abso- 
lute repugnance towards a person who seeks to 
tear out of the Anglo-Saxon heart the name 
which for ages it has held dearest, and to substi- 
tute another name, or names, to which the settled 
belief of the world has long assigued a very dif- 
ferent position. What I claim for this work is, 
that the ab.lity employed in its comp» si ion has 
been worthy of its great subject, and well-em- 
ployed for our intellectual interests, whatever 
judgment the public may pass upon the ques- 
tions discussed.” 


In sad earnestness, we believe that every 
reader will regret the wasted labour of this 
ponderous work. It is impossible to read a 
page of it without a painful consciousness of 
the very e nsiderable amount of knowledge, 
feeling, and devotedness, which has been 
made worse than useless in result by being 
applied to an offensive and absurd design. 
Could we conceive of the materials being 
fused into some other form in which the 
time-honoured fame of Shakspere should 
be left intact, a work would be produced 
as honourable to the author, and as wel- 
come to the reading world, as the volume 
now before us is discreditable to the one 
and disheartening and repulsive to the 
other. 





The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Corn- 
wall ; with some Account of the Bishops of 
Crediton. By E. H. Pepier, Esq. (Lon- 
don: John Petheram.)—At first sight, it 
might seem that this work would be only 
interesting to Cornishmen, or to the ato- 
mic antiquarian, curious about the mi- 
nutiz of local ecclesiastical history. But, 
in reality, this volume comes at a time 
when it is very likely to command the 
attention of the more general reader. For 
now that the public mind has been so 
awakened to the exigencies of the Church 
at the present day, and has become so con- 
vinced of the necessity of the extension of 
the episcopacy, in order to its greater 
practical efficiency, that a commission has 
actually been appointed to consider the pro- 
priety of dividing and reconstructing the 
sees of London, Winchester, and Rochester, 
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we cannot but think that Mr. Pedler’s 
admirable exposé of the original docu- 
ments relating to the old Cornish episco- 
pate, will be hailed by a more than ordi- 
narily large class of readers as a most sea- 
sonable publication. 

All who are acquainted with the geo- 
graphical features of Cornwall, and its rela- 
tive position with respect to Devonshire, 
must at once perceive the inconvenience of 
continuing to keep the Devon and Cornish 
dioceses united; for, under existing eir- 
cumstances, the diocese of Exeter is of such 
immense extent, and of such unwieldy pro- 
portions, that a careful supervision of the 
whole is altogether out of the question, 
however active and conseientious tlie Bi- 
shop may be. And we are justified in as- 
serting, from a personal knowledge of some 
of the Cornish parishes, that probably no 
county more requires a vigilant bishop, 
who should be an overseer indeed, and that 
a strict one. On these grounds it is that 
we hope public opinion may force the Go- 
vernment to take under its immediate 
consideration the extreme necessity of re- 
storing to Cornwall its own separate epis- 
copacy, which it undoubtedly possessed in 
the time of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
and towards the re-endowment of which 
a clergyman very lately most liberally of- 
fered a valuable living. On the general 
subject of the Cornish episcopate, Mr. Ped- 
ler’s opening remarks deserve our especial 
notice :— 


“It is universally admitted,’’ he says, “‘ that 
the county of Cornwall, in the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, constituted a separate ecclesiustical diocese, 
and that it continued to enjoy this distinction 
almost down to the times of the Norman Conquest. 
It is also generally asserted in our county his- 
tories, that Cornwall wus first created into an 
episcop 1 see by King Eadward the elder, a.p. 904; 
but we believe it will be in our power to shew 
that t' is assertion has been made on insufficient 
grounds, and is not entitled to command assent. 
Indeed, we are not aware that there is any his- 
toric evidence which distinctly informs us when 
this bishopric was created; and the absence of 
it, since it is nowhere accounted for, is deserving 
of remark. It not only leaves us in a stae of 
uncertainty with regard to the origin of the epis- 
copate, but induces a surmise that it must have 
existed under some peculiar and anomalous cir- 
cumstances.”— pp. 1, 2.) 


We would suggest the possibility of the 
Britons having carried with them their 
ecclesiastical polity, when they fled into 
Cornwall before their Saxon invaders, and 
of having maintained there an episcopate, 
which might have served as the basis on 
which the Saxons subsequently established 
their own, when they conquered and got 
possession of this extremity of the island. 
This is not improbable, as we know that 
the British had bishops at a very early 
period ; for we read of British bishops as- 
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sisting at the Council of Arles, a.p. 314. 
But, however involved in obscurity may 
be the origin of this bishopric,—an ob- 
scur ty increased, probably, (as Mr. Pedler 
suggests,) by the remoteness and secon 
importance of the locality ; added to which, 
the evidences relating 'o it are fragmen- 
tary, and often at variance with one an- 
other,—there is no uncertainty as to the 
time of its termination: for it is well as- 
certained that it was merged into the 
Devon diocese a.D. 1050, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, just sixteen years 
before the Norman Conquest. The causes 
which led to this change, Mr. Pedl:r says, 
are but little known; but he suspects that 
the purity of the motive was questionable. 
On the subject of the place of the see, 
whether it was St: Germans or Bodmin, we 
have not now the means of discussing at 
length, but must refer to the book itself. 





Modern English Literature: its Ble- 
mishes and Defects. By HENRY H. BREEN, 
Esq, F.S.A. (Longman & Co.) — Seldom 
have we risen from the perusal of a work 
which h&s afforded a greater amount of 
satisfaction and pleasure than Mr. Breen’s 
interesting and amusing compilation of 
“errata and corrigenda,” the “ defects and 
blemishes,” as he is pleased to term them, 
of England’s Modern Literature. 

Although we were fully cognizant that 
there was much faulty diction in the 
writings even of our best essayists and 
historians, we were scarcely prepared to 
meet with such a collection culled from 
Alison, Macaulay, Hallam, and other his- 
torians, and from other writers of all 
classes, as is here presented to us. 

However disposed we may be to “sketch 
a sketcher,” or “review a reviewer,”—for 
such, in truth, is the position Mr. Breen 
has himself assumed,—criticism in this in- 
stance becomes disarmed; for his work 
is merely a gathering, if not of the gall 
and wormwood, certainly not of the sweets 
of the flowers of literature ; in the correc- 
tions and running comments whereof we 
generally concur, and a few of which we 
transfer to our pages, for the benefit of fu- 
ture writers :— 

“Wolsey left at his death many buildings 
which he had begun in an unfinished state, and 
which no one expects to see complete.” 

“I have now and then inserted in the text 
characters of books that I have not read on the 
Saith of my guides.” 

‘Leo Baptista Alberti was a man who may 


Gitted a place in the temple of glory he has not 
ed, 


The above are from the second edition 
of Hallam’s “ Literary History.” Sir Ar- 
ch:bald Alison comes in for a very con- 
siderable share of Mr. Breen’s attention, 
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and, without doubt, will feel himself 
again obliged to study the erudite pages 
of Lindley Murray, or may even think it 
necessary to learn the “ Mother’s Guide 
to the English Language,”—as, from the 
specimens given of Sir Archibald’s writing, 
it must be very clear that he should be re- 
strained from damaging the Queen’s pro- 
perty in the manner he has heretofore 
done. Amongst others, Mr. Breen quotes 
the following :— 


** The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire is by 
far the most remarkable event which has oc- 
curred in the whole history of mankind. It is 
hard to say whether the furmer or the latter is 
most worthy of profound study.” 

“The vast agency of general causes upon the 
progress of mankind now became apparent. Un- 
seen powers, like the deities of Homer in the 


war of Troy, were seen to mingle at every step 
with the tide of sublunary affairs.” 

“The increase of these animals (Spanish bulls) 
is the most extraordinary instance of the multi- 
a which is recorded in the annals of man- 

vind. 

“The true mark of the highest class of genius 
is not universality of fame, but universa/ admi- 
ration by the few who can really appreciate its 
highest works.” 

**External events of no light weight soon, 
however, occurred, which convinced the heroic 
princess that her attempt, for the present at least, 
had ; ermanently failed of all chance of success,” 


After this, who will laugh at the writer 
in the “ Morning Herald” for stating that 
Lord Palmerston had earned for himself a 
temporary immortality ? 

The chapters on Mannerism, Criticism, 
and on Plagiarism are well worth read- 
ing. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 26. Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
large number of pewter signacula, found 
recently in the bed of the Thames. 

Sir Henry Ellis, in a note to the Trea- 
surer, communicated some particulars which 
he had found among the papers of the late 
Sir William Musgrave, in the British Mu- 
seum, relative to the portrait of “a Deer- 
Hunter in his Cap and Jack,” exhibited 
by the Treasurer in the last session. The 
individual represe:'ted is Henry Good, of 
Bower Chalk, in South Wiltshire, who 
died in the year 1766, aged 72. He was 
the sixth in line»l descent from Henry 
Good, who settled in that village, and was 
a wealthy and prosperous yeoman. The 
account states that the family were long- 
lived, the father of the deer-hunter having 
reached the age of 92; he, however, as 
before stated, died at the age of 72. His 
“ premature death” is att:ibuted by one of 
his s ns to the circumstance of his having 
withdrawn from the scene of his earlier 
years, and betaken himself to an indolent 
life at Shaftesbury. 

Mr. John Bruce read notices of un- 
published documents relating to Thomas 
Lord Buckhurst and Recorder Fleetwood, 
founded on a MS. in the Harleian Collec- 
tion, entitled, “ Ztinerarium ad Windsor, 
written by William Fleetwood, Esq., Re- 
corder of the cittye of London.” The MS. 
is imperfect, and all enquiries regarding it 
have proved unav.iling. It is curious, as 
representing Buckturst in a character but 
little suspected in the present age—namely, 
that of antiquary—discoursing with Fleet- 
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wood to the Earl of Leicester on the an- 
tiquities of the realw, in their journey to 
Windsor. 


April 2. J. Hunter, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

A resolution proposed to the meeting by 
the Council for the removal of certain Fel- 
lows from the list of the Society, in conse- 
quence of the non-payment of their annual 
subscriptions, was balloted for and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Geo. Chapman was elected Fellow. 

Mr. John Knowles exhibited specimens 
of stone celts, obtained by him in the Shet- 
land Islands. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited a 

nt of arms to J. Cutler, of Ipswich, 
gentleman ; signed by William Camden, 
Clarencieux. 

A paper by Mr. John Williams was read, 
being a “ Comparison of a MS. in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries, con- 
taining a list of the Archers’ Marks in 
Finsbury-fields, with a Map of the same 
fields liid out as Archery-grounds, pub- 
lished by William Holl.” 

The MS. here described is a small vo- 
lume about 44 inches long by 24 wide. It 
contains a list of the butts or targets in 
Finsbury-fields, with their distances from 
each other, arranged alphabetically. The 
names given amount to 194, of which 168 
form separate heads. Under each head, 
the distances of the various butts in the 
immediate neighbourhood are given in 
scores of yards, varying from eight to 
twenty-one score yards. 

The names are, of course, arbitrary, 
being either those of places or objects, 
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animals, birds, or eminent archers. Some, 
as Tinker’s Budget, Cat and Fiddle, &c.,are 
fanciful; and others relate to pusition, or 
accidental circumstances. 

An entry in Latin on one of the pages 
informs us that this book was written on 
the 4th day of May, 1601, by Henry Dick- 
min; and “Vivat Regina Elizabetha,” 
which follows, is highly characteristic of 
the times. 

The map with which the entries in this 
book are compared occurs in a rare tract 
on Archery, by William Holl, which is in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and of which 
map a copy is given in Malcolm’s Londi- 
nium Redivivum, vol. iv. p. 26. It exhibits 
Finsbury-fields divided into various com- 
partments, with the butts set up at toler- 
ably regular distunces, with their names, 
which amount to 184. Of these, 135 are 
shewn to be identical with Dickman’s list, 
and many others are in all probability in- 
tended for names in that list, as their po- 
sitions appear to correspond. 

It was also shewn that, upon taking 
the distances of certain butts, as given in 
Dickman, and whose relative positions are 
seen in the map in as nearly straight lines 
as possible, from east to west and from 
south to north, that the extent of the 
archery grounds was, from south to north 
about 14 miles, and from east to west, 
from # of a mile to a mile; and upon set- 
ting off the assumed positions of the ex- 
treme butts each way on the Post-office 
map for 1857, the distances came out as 
nearly as possible the same as those given 
above. These grounds, therefore, com- 
prised the greater part of the level plain 
between Hoxton and Goswell-road, and 
between Bunhill and the rise of the hill on 
which Islington and Canonbury stand ; the 
larger portion of which was formerly known 
as the Shepherd and Shepherdess-fields, 
but which, within the last few years, has 
been densely covered with streets and 
houses. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 6. The Hon. R. Neville, Vice- 
Presidcnt, in the chair, 

Tue subject of the recent fabrication of 
certain imitations of ancient weapons of 
flint, produced in Yorkshire, to the preju- 
dice of the unwary collector, was brought 
before the Society by Mr. Wardell, of 
Leeds. His lh tter was accompanied by a 
considerable number of specimens of these 
imitations, — arrow-heads, spear-heads, with 
other objects, obtained in Yorkshire;—and 
he stated that the author of these for- 
geries, which have excited of late so much 
attention amongst antiquaries, is supposed 
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to be a person living on the moors, near 
Whitby. They are sold for very small 
pric s. Mr. Wardell had seen fictitious 
hammers, or axe-heads, rings, fish-hooks, 
knives and saws, of flint, and some objects 
like fish-hooks. Some fictitious antiqui- 
ties of bronze had also been produced at 
Scarborough. The frequent discovery of an- 
cient reliques of flint in various parts of 
the East Riding, where extensive and 
highly curious collections have been formed 
by several local antiquaries, had d nbtless 
instigated the dishonest att~mpt to prac- 
tise such deceptions, which have in some 
instances led to a result much to be re- 
gretted, in throwing doubt upon the au- 
thenticity of various primeval reliques 
discovered in those localities. 

A communication was read from the 
Rev. Dr. McCaul, Pres'dent of University 
College, Toronto, in reference to the in- 
scription lately found at Bath, and pub- 
lished in the “ Archmological Journal.” 
Mr. Hunter had referred it to M. Aurelius, 
whilst Dr. Bruce and other antiquaries 
had assigned this tablet to the reign of 
Heliogabalus. Dr. McCaul stated the 
grounds of his belief, that the emperor 
named in the inscription is Caracalla, and 
cited a remarkable miiitary inscription on 
the Appian Way in illustration. 

Mr. Burges read a memoir on the pre- 
cious objects preserved in the Trea-ury at 
Monza, and regarded a3 having been given 
to that church by Queen Theodelinda, who 
espoused Antharic, king of the Lombards, 
in 589, and after his death re-married 
Agilulphus, Duke of Turin. She built 
and endowed richly the church of the Bap- 
tist at Monza, to which also many precious 
gifts were sent by Pope Gregory the Great. 
Mr. Burges, the successful competitor for 
the d.-sign of the great English church to 
be erected at Constantinople, had recently, 
in the course «f his studies in Italy, been 
permitted to make careful drawings of 
several unpublished reliques of the pions 
Lombard queen, preserved at Monza; and 
these were exhibited t» the Institute, com- 
prising the richly jew: Iled comb, and the 
fan, or flabellum, of purple parchment, 
with remarkable inscriptions, presented by 
Theodelinda to the church ; as also the cu- 
rious hen and chickens, of silver gilt, sup- 
posed to have been a symbolical allusion 
to the queen und the various states under 
her rule. The Rev. Dr. Rock, Mr. Morgan, 
and Mr. Westwood offered some remarks 
on these remarkable «bjects, and on the 
other precious treasures at Monza; and 
Dr. Rock described a silver reliquary of 
large dimensions at Padua, an example of 
the richest medieval work, hitherto un- 
noticed. It was suggested that a most 
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valuable and instructive exemplification of 
medieval art might be formed by means 
of photographs of such works preserved on 
the Continent. 

The Rev. W. Hastings Kelke communi- 
cated an account of “Creslow Pastures, 
Bucks, the royal feeding-ground for cattle, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to that 
of Charles II., and of the descent of the 
manor, the desecrated Church of Creslow, 
and the ancient Manor-house, which pre- 
sents some architectural features of inte- 
rest. Creslow, now containing a sinyle 
dwelling-house, is a distinct parish, situ- 
ated about six miles from Aylesbury, and 
as early as Domesday the lands appear to 
have been chiefly pasturage Browne Wil- 
lis. and other topographers, have stated, 
on no sufficient auth rity, that the manor 
an! advowson had belonged, from a very 
early period, to the Templars, and subse- 
quently to the Hospitallers. At the Dis- 
solution they were in the possession of the 
latter, and passed from the Hospitallers 
to the Crown, when the eelebrated “ Cres- 
low Pastures” were appropriated for feed- 
ing cattle for the royal household, and 
were committed to the custedy of a stew- 
ard, or keeper, for a term of years. In 
1596, James Quarles, Esq., chief clerk of 
the kitchen, was keeper, and was succeed - 
ed by Bennett Mayne, who enjoyed the 
mansion and a considerable portion of the 
lands in reeompense for his trouble. In 
1634 the appointment was given by 
Charles I. to Cornelius Holland, originally 
a page of Sir Henry Vane’s, who had risen 
to notiee about the court, and received 
many lucrative appointments, as related by 
a contemporary, whose account of Holland 
may be seen in Mr Banke’s “Story of 
Corfe Castle.” Holland allowed the build- 
inzs to fall to decay, but he obtained a 
large grant from Parliament for their re- 
pair; and hecame a member of the Com- 
mons, and Commissioner of the Revenue. 
He signed the death-warrant of Charles I. 
The desecration of the churches of Creslow 
and Hogshaw, Bucks, and of the chancels 
of three other churehes, was perpetrated 
by this enemy to Church and State, who at 
the Restoraton was attainted of high 
treason, and the pastures were granted by 
Charles IL. to Edward Backwell, Esq., for 
twenty-one years. The estate was subse- 
quently granted in fee to Thomas Lord 
Clifford. The advowson, Mr. Kelke ob- 
served, had belonged to the Hospitallers, 
and in the tims of Queen Elzabeth the 
rectorial income appears to have bevome 
merged in the te »poralities of the manor. 
The church has been long s:nce desecrated, 
and it was converted into a stable and 
dove-house by Cornelius Holland. The 


present remains comprise the nave, which 
seems to be of Norman date, with a richly 
seulptured north door. The manor-house, 
a picturesque and spacious bu'lding, with 
a square tower and numerous gables, is no- 
ticed in the “ Manual of Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” published by Mr. Parker, as an 
example of the reign of Edward IIT. It 
has a large hall, and a crypt excavated in 
the limestone rock, with a good vaulted 
roof. It has been supposed to have been 
the Commandery of the Hospitallers. Mr. 
Kelke exhibited drawings of this interest- 
ing building, and of the adjacent dese- 
crated church; and he intimated his in- 
tention of publishing a detailed account of 
Creslow in the Transactions of the Buck- 
inghamshire Archeological Society. 

The Rev. H. Maclean gave « short no- 
tiee of the recent discovery of some re- 
markable Saxon remains in the north of 
Lincolnshire, in the neighbourhood of a 
site where it has been supposed that a con- 
flict occurred in 827, between Egbert and 
the Mercians, and that the reliques of the 
slain interred on the field of battle had 
been brought to light within the last few 
weeks, consisting of weapons, portions of 
armour, and one ef the remarkable bronze 
basins which oecasionally aecompany the 
interments of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

The Hon. R. Neville exhibited a mas- 
sive gold ornament found in the county 
Tyrone, and recently presented to him 
by the Dowager Lady Wenlock; it is a 
fine example of the curious penannular 
objects formed with a flat dise of large 
dimensions at each end of the ring. The 
intention of these ornaments has not been 
ascertainel. Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, sent 
a beautiful little Roman fibula, found in 
the camp at Caister, and a medieval brass 
seal, a recent aidition toe his rich cabinet 
of Norfolk antiquities. Mr. Whincopp ex- 
hibited a collection of rings of gold and 
silver, chiefly found in Suffolk ; also a gold 
ornument set with an hemispherical crys- 
tal, through which may be seen a deli- 
cately executed miniature of the flagella- 
tion of our Lord. The Rev. T. Hugo 
brought a leaden brooeh, supposed to be 
of Saxon workmanship; it was found in 
the Thames, with Merovingian coins, 
and a coin of Harold. Mr. Morgan ex- 
hibited a large collection of papal and 
ecclesiastical rings, of the fifteenth evn- 
tury; examples of a curious class of ob- 
jects, the use of which is very obscure. 
These rings are of bronze, or base metal 
gilt, with imitative stones, and of very 
massive proportions ; they bear inscriptions 
aud coats of arms; and it is supposed that 
they may have been credential rings, given 
to ambassadors or messengers, as ensigns 
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of their mission and authority. Mr. Dodd 
brought two miniature portraits, Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, productions of 
the art of their times. Mr. Hunter exhi- 
bited a knife with tortoise-shell handle ; it 
had belonged to a gentleman, a contempo- 
rary of Milton’s, and might serve to con- 
firm the probability that the knife and 
fork, of similar fashion, produced by Mr. 
Hunter at the previous meeting, might 
have been in the possession of the poet. 
Mr. Hunter brought also a brass ball, 
pierced with numerous perforations in the 
form of stars; it had probably been a 
pomme chaufferette, such as were used in 
medieval times for warming the hands, a 
heated ball being enclosed in this brass 
casing; or it might have served for burn- 
ing perfumes. Mr. W. Wynne, M. P., ex- 
hibited a bronze tripod vessel, found in 
Merionethshire. A collection of beautiful 
drawings of the chief collegiate buildings 
in Oxford, by Mackenzie, was contributed 
by Mr. Le Keux; and several drawings, 
illustrative of certain curious remains re- 
cently destroyed near Homerton and Hack- 
ney, were sent by Mr. T. Wyutt. 


April 3. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.P.S.A., 
in the chair. 

Before opening the regular proceedings 
of the meeting, Mr. Hunter alluded to the 
great loss the Society had sustained in the 
death of Mr. Kemble. There were few to 
whom the Institute had been more in- 
debted, from the earliest period of its 
career; but it was not amongst his asso- 
ciates in that body alone that his untimely 
removal must be a cause of deep regret,— 
it would be deplored by many in foreign 
lands as well as our own, who were best 
qualified to appreciate the value of his 
ample and varied stores of knowledge. In 
one department to which Mr. Kemble had 
of late devoted his chief attention, he 
stood in the foremost rank of archzologi- 
cal enquirers: his long residence in the 
North of Germany had given him advan- 
tazes which few have possessed, in the 
comparison of primeval reliques preserved 
in continental museums, and not less in 
the opportunities of communication with 
foreign scholars who had engaged in re- 
searches kindred to his own. Mr. Kem- 
ble had engaged in the study of these 
remains with a philosophic spirit, and it 
would doubtless have been found, that in 
his “ Hore Ferales,” had he lived to see 
its issue from the press, he had achieved 
more than had been hitherto accomplished 
in any country to give to his subject some- 
thing of the completeness and dignity of 
a science. Mr. Hunter proceeded to ad- 
vert to his intimate acquaintance with the 
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written, as well as the unwritten, vestiges 
of ancient times, the distinguished posi- 
tion which he occupied as one of the most 
accomplished Saxon scholars which this 
country has produced; and he spoke with 
much feeling of Mr. Kemble’s friendly dis- 
position, his willingness to impart infor- 
mation and assist the enquiries of others 
on every occasion, and that genial frank- 
ness of disposition by which he had be- 
come endeared to many who had enjoyed 
friendly intercourse with him. Honour 
be to his memory ! 

A memoir was received from the Rev. 
W. Kelke, on Choulebury, an ancient Bri- 
tish encampment, occupping a command- 
ing position on the range of the Chiltern- 
hills, forming the boundaries of the coun- 
ties of Bucks and Herts. The area, of oval 
form, occupies about ten acres, and the 
parish church is situated within its limits. 
The entrenchments are in part double, ac- 
cording to the nature of the defence which 
the character of the ground required. It 
has been supposed that a British town oc- 
cupied this remarkable position, and that, 
according to tradition, it was in later times 
a stronghold of the Danes. The works are 
of considerable strength, and the camp is 
situated near the ancient line of road 
known as the “ Shire-lane,” communicatirg 
with the Icknield-street. The earth-work 
called “Gryme’s Dyke” passes within a mile 
of the camp, and may be traced from the 
Thames, at Cookham, Berks, to Verula- 
mium. : 

A notice was read relating to recent dis- 
coveries of pottery works near Chepstow, 
and accompanying specimens of the wares 
which have been found sent for examina- 
tion by Dr. Ormerod. The site of these 
works, regarded as of the Roman period, 
and interesting as a fresh instance of fictile 
manufactures in Roman times, is between 
the tumulus described by the learned his- 
torian of Cheshire in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxix., p. 96, and the cliffs overhanging the 
Severn. The vestiges of the kiln, and 
numerous remains of vases of various forms, 
had been discovered: some portions are 
glazed, and others present traces of super- 
ficial colouring, possibly in imitation of the 
Samian ware. 

Mr. W. S. Walford communicated a 
memoir “on Tenure Horns,” and the exist- 
ing examples in various localities, supposed 
to have had some reference to the tenure 
of lands or offices. He adverted also to 
the service rendered by certain tenants on 
the northern borders, called cornage, which 
was to wind a horn to give warning of the 
approach of the enemy ; as also to the like 
service in Sherwood Forest, for the pur- 
pose of scaring the wolves. Horns may in 
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some instances have been handed down as 
the official insignia of the forester, and a 
few sepulchral effigies of foresters occur, as 
at Newland, Gloucestershire, and at Glin- 
ton, near Peterborough, which present in- 
stances of the horn of office. We owe the 
preservation of some of the most remark- 
able existing horns to the use made of 
them as symbols of conveyance. To this 
class the Pusey horn, as also the Wirall 
and the Borstall horns, appear to have be- 
longed. The Tutbury horn had recently 
been produced by Mr. C. D. Bedford, at a 
meeting of the Institute. Amongst the 
most interesting examples may be men- 
tioned the Bruce horn, in the possession of 
the Marquis of Aylesbury, formed of ivory, 
with mountings of enamelled silver. It is 
a forester’s horn, and is supposed to have 
been connected with the office of warden 
of Savernake Forest. This interesting re- 
lique was exhibited by Lord Aylesbury in 
the museum at the Salisbury meeting of 
the Institute. 

Prince Alexander Labanoff presented his 
catalogue of the portraits of Mury Queen 
of Scots, in his collection, and documents 
connected with the history of Bothwell, 
two works privately printed at St. Peters- 
burg by his directions ; as also an impres- 
sion from the private plate engraved at 
Paris, after a portrait of Mary in the 
Prince’s possession, attributed to Porbus, 
Prince Labanoff had received with much 
interest a detailed notice of the numerous 
portraits exhibited in the museum of the 
Institute at the Edinburgh meeting, and 
of which a full account had been conveyed 
to M. Teulet, of the Imperial Archives, the 
learned editor of the Collections relating 
to Scottish History pursued in France, who 
had been present at the meeting in Scot- 
land. It was announced that, in consider- 
ation of the interest with which the vari- 
ous portraits of Mary, bronght together on 
that occasion, had been viewed, it was pro- 
posed to form a further selection of paint- 
ings and engraved portraits of the Queen 
of Scots, which had not been exhibited at 
Edinburgh. This collection will be ar- 
ranged tor the monthly meeting of the In- 
stitute on June 5, at the rooms of the So- 
ciety in Suffolk-street ; and several valuable 
portraits have already been promised for 
exhibition. 

Mr. Albert Way requested information 
regarding any portraits of Mary which 
might be known to members of the Society, 
or other persons who might be disposed to 
assist in this object. 

Mr. Allingham, of Reigate, communi- 
cated a singular document, by which the 
Bishop of Winchester granted license, in 
1631, to an inhabitant of Nutfield, Surrey, 


to absent himself from his parish church, 
in consideration of the impassable state of 
the roads, and to attend the church of 
Horley. He was, however, required to 
be present at his own parish church ‘four 
times in the year, and to receive the Eu- 
charist, as by law obliged. This privilege 
was conceded for the term of twelve years. 
Mr. Hunter remarked, that no license of 
precisely similar nature had fallen under 
his observation; but it was stated by 
Dr. Rock, that in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries the like privilege was fre- 
quently granted, where parishioners re- 
sided at long distances from their church ; 
and that Mid-Lent Sunday was termed 
“ Mothering Sunday,” because on that day 
all were required to be present at their 
mother church. 

The Rev. James Raine, jun., sent a copy 
of the original statutes of the collegiate 
church of Middleham, Yorkshire, founded 
by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. He 
had discovered this remarkable document, 
in great part indited, as he believed, by 
the duke himself, in the Registry at Rich- 
mond. These statutes have never been 
printed. 

Enquiry having been made by Mr. Poyn- 
ter whether any steps had been taken, on 
the part of the Institute, with regard to 
the preservation of the ancient church in 
Dover Castle, the demolition of which had, 
as it was stated, been proposed, in order 
to erect a new garrison church,—it was 
stated that for upwards of a year past the 
Central Committee had been in communi- 
cation with the War Department on the 
subject, and there was every hope that 
the interesting fabric would ultimately be 
preserved. It hd been deemed expedient, 
however, to defer for the present any di- 
rect appeal to Lord Panmure on the sub- 
ject, since certain information had been 
obtained, on the renewed rumour of the 
approaching destruction of the ruined 
church, a few weeks since, that for the 
present year no such apprehensions need 
be entertained. 

Major Beauchamp Walker sent draw- 
ings of an inscribed Roman monument 
which he had noticed during the recent 
campaign in the East, at Ismid, the an- 
cient Nicomedia, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Mr. Bernhard Smith brought several fine 
Persian and Turkish weapons, rich'y in- 
laid with silver and other metals; also an 
elaborately wrought German mace of steel. 
Mr. G. Bish Webb exhibited a large bronze 
celt, found in the Thames, near Staines, 
and a glass unguentary, disinterred near 
the same place. The Rev. J. Greville 
Chester sent a celt or spear-head of flint, 
found in Suffolk, a fibula of elegant de- 
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sign, and several other reliques of metal 


found at Winchester; a draftsman of 
bone, from the coast of Connemara, and 
some silver bracteate coins from Germany. 
Mr. Falkner produced several interesting 
plans of Ephesus, and illustrations of the 
vestiges of its ancient grandeur, prepared 
for his forthcoming work on that city, 
the Temple of Diana, and other important 
vestiges there existing. Mr. Le Keux 
brought representations of the numerous 
Roman inscriptions at the Chapter Li- 
brary at Durham, taken by John Carter, 
the antiquarian draughtsman, in 1795; also 
a drawing of a remarkable tesselated pave- 
ment discovered at Leicester. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


AnnvaL General Meeting, April 8,— 
James Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

The auditors’ report and balance-sheet 
of the accounts were submitted to the 
meeting, by which it appeared that £36. 
3s. 7d. had been expended beyond the re- 
ceipts of the year—a sum, therefore, to be 
added to the balance of a preceding debt 
incurred by the Treasurer in the discharge 
of all demands upon the Society. The ob- 
ligation was referred to the council, with 
instructions for its immediate liquida- 
tion. The condition of the Association was 
deemed highly satisfactory, furty-four new 
subscribing associates having been elected 
in the past year, whilst the resignations 
and deaths during the same period had 
amounted only to seventeen. Thanks were 
voted to the late officers and council, 
authors of papers, exhibitors of antiqui- 
ties, &e.; and it was announced that the 
congress in Norfolk for 1857 would be 
held at Norwich, commencing on the 
24th, and continuing to the 29th, of 
August inclusive—the Earl of Albemarle, 
F.S.A., President. 

A ballot was taken for officers, council, 
and auditors for 1857-8, and the follow- 
ing declared elected :— 

PRESIDENT. 
The Earl of Albemarle, F.S.A. 


Vic E-PRESIDENTS. 
Sir F. Dwarris, F.R.S., ae A. 
George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S. 
James Heywood, F. R.S » FS. 
John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S 
Major J. A. Moore, as R. 3. 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F. 3 A. 
S. R. Solly, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Sir J. Gardner W ‘ilkinso n, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
TREASURER, 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
SECRETARIES. 
J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix. 
H. Syer Cuming. 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 
William Beattie, M.D. 


A. 
A. 
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Paleographer. 
W. H. Black. _ 


Curator and Librarian. 
George R. Wright. 
Draughtsman. 
Henry Clarke Pidgeon. 


CouncrL, 3 
George G. Adams. 
George Ade. 
Charles Ainslie. 
John Alger. 
John Barrow, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Henry H. Burnell. 
George Augustus Cape. 
Charles Curle. 
Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A. 
Roger Horman-Fisher. 
George Vere Irving. 
Wm. Calder Marshall, R.A. 
Wm. Meyrick. 
David Roberts, R.A. 
Alfred Thompson. 
William Wansey, F.S.A. 
Albert Woods, F.S.A., Lancaster Herald. 


AUDITORS. 
C. H. Luxmoore, F.S.A. 
J. G. Patrick. 

Several associates, in default of the pay- 
ment of the subscriptions, were erased from 
the list of members; and the Society ad- 
journed to celebrate the anniversary by a 
dinner at the Bath Hotel, Piccadilly. 


April 22. T. J. Pettigrew, V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Henry Hall, Esq., W. E. Allen, Esq., 
Chas. Richardson, Esq., W. G. Carter, 
Esq., F.S.A., and Henry Wotton, Esq., 
were elected associates. 

Presents to the library were received from 
the commissioners of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Mr. 
J. H. Parker, Mr. S. Shaw, and Mr. Pet- 
tigrew. 

The Chairman read notices of the mem- 
bers deceased during 1856,—Mr. George 
Atherley, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. Sampson 
Payne, Mr. Geo. Gwilt, and the Earl of 
Sarborough. 

Mr. Dardon, of Blandford, sent a draw- 
ing of an unusually long specimen of bronze 
pike-head, denominated Gwaew-fon. It 
was recently found near Blandford. Mr. 
Corner exhibited a rare specimen of fausse 
montre, made of a fabric woven of fine 
gold and silver thread and silk, one side 
representing a gold watch, the other a 
silver one. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read some notes on 
a collar of SS., presented to the meet- 
ing by Mr. Willis. It had been obtained 
some years back at Holyrood-palace, but 
its history was obscure. 

Mr. Forman laid upon the table an ex- 
traordinary assemblaze of Hiberno-Celtic 
relics of gold, consisting of a torqne (torch), 
ring-money, &c. Three pieces of the ring- 
money, together with the torque, were 
found in a cairn at Ballykelty, near New- 
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market-on-Fergus, county Clare, in March, 
1854. The latter was of a hollow, convex 
form, broad in the centre, and decreasing 
towards the ends, which are flat-topped 
bosses ; its weight is 30z. 10dwts. This 
specimen, if not unique, is of the greatest 
rarity in the Britannic Islands. Hollow 
torques have been exhumed in the north 
of Europe, and are mentioned by Herr 
Worsaae in his “ Primeval Antiquities of 
Denmark.” Besides the ring-money, the 
specimens of which were very fine, and 
weighing 14 dwts. 5 grs., 5 dwts. 16 grs., 
and 1 oz. 6 dwts., a triangular bar, with 
flat inner surface, a type of great rarity, 
there was a piece of fine gold twisted wire, 
bent round in the shape of ring-money, and 
a small specimen of ring-money, thick, and 
curiously ribbed with bands of cross hatch- 
ings: this was found in the county of 
Kildare. 

The reading of Mr. Vernon Arnold’s paper 
on Edington Church, Wiltshire, and the ex- 
hibition of various drawings in illustra- 
tion of it, occupied the remainder of the 
evening. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of the above So- 
ciety took place on Tuesday, April 7, at 
the Museum,—Professor Phillips, F.R.S., 
in the chair. 

Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper 
‘On the origin of the Great Council of the 
North.” It commenced by stating that 
evidence, derived from the printed State- 
papers of the period, clearly shewed that 
in the year 1537, soon after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, Henry VIII. constituted a local 
court for the northern counties of Eng- 
land, which was styled “His Majesty’s 
Council in the Northern Parts,” and was 
under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Durham. This was two years prior to 
the time mentioned by Mr. Hyde (after- 
wards Lord Clarendon), in his well-known 
speech before the Houses of Parliament 
in 1641; in which he erroneously asserted 
that the first commission for the establish- 
ment of the court of York was granted 
by Henry in the 31st year of his reign 
(1539—40), and that the Bishop of Llan- 
daff was the first president*. The object 
of Mr. Davies’ paper was to make it ap- 
pear that the germ of this important tri- 
bunal might be traced to an earlier period 
than the year 1537, and that its real pro- 
totype was the council which accompanied 
the Duke of Richmond and Somerset into 
Yorkshire in 1525, by the appointment of 





® Parl, Hist., xx. 267. 


Cardinal Wolsey, who was then the Prime 
Minister of King Henry VIII.; which not 
long after its formation was styled “the 
King’s Council in these North Parts ;” 
which consisted chiefly of the same per- 
sons who were members of the council 
formed in 1537; and which possessed 
equally extensive and arbitrary powers 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the 
days of the Plantagenets, the keeping of 
good rule and order in the northern 
provinces of England was committed to 
the charge of a high functionary, who was 
designated the Warden of the Marches. 
The border-country was divided into three 
districts, which were called the East, 
West, and Middle Marches; and the chief 
Warden, or Warden-General, had the as- 
sistance of subordinate officers, who were 
styled Deputy-Wardens. The principal 
employment of the Warden-General aud 
his deputies was to protect the inhabit- 
ants of the English border from the fre- 
quent raids or incursions of their Scottish 
neighbours, and to keep in check the 
turbulence and disorder, and to arbitrate 
in the many quarrels and disputes which 
arose among themselves. Mr. Davies pro- 
ceeded to detail the changes which took 
place in the early part of the sixteenth 
century in these appointments. Eventu- 
ally, the appointment of Warden-General 
being suspended, and the control of the 
military power withdrawn, the people of 
the border-land grew factious and unruly. 
During the early part of the year 1525, 
frequent reports were transmitted to Wol- 
sey, giving a frightful picture of the con- 
dition of the Borders, in consequence of 
the incursion of the Scots and “the 
cursed thieves of Tynedale.” To repress 
these disorders, and prevent their recur- 
rence, was doubtless the object of Wolsey, 
when he determined that, in addition to 
mere military force, a system of local go- 
vernment should be introduced into the 
northern provinces of the kingdom, more 
vigilant and more coercive than any that 
had been previously exercised. At this 
time the affections of the English monarch, 
who despaired of having a son by Kathe- 
rine of Arragon, were centred in a promis- 
ing boy, his illegitimate child, the offspring 
of an amour with Elizabeth Blount, the 
daughter of an English knight of ancient 
lineage. The youth received the name of 
Henry Fitzroy, and in the month of June, 
1525, being then in his sixth year, he was 
enuobled by the titles of Earl of Notting- 
ham and Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 
This boy was fixed upon by “the cunning 
Cardinal” as a suitable instrument by 
which he might accomplish his desizns as 
to the future government of the North. 
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A few weeks after Henry Fitzroy was 
raised to the peerage, he was made Lord 
High Admiral, and Lieutenant-General of 
the North, and Warden-General of all the 
Marches towards Scotland, by which the 
supremacy of all the northern part of 
the kingdom was nominally placed in his 
hands», A month later, the royal child, 
with a numerous retinue, was on his way 
into Yorkshire, with the ostensible object 
of taking upon himself the duties of these 
high and important offices. It is recorded 
in the archives of the corporation of York, 
that on Thursday, the 17th of August, 
1525, Henry Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset arrived at York, and that “the 
Lord Mayor, his brethren the aldermen, 
with many honest commoners of the city, 
received the high and mighty Piince of 
their own good and lufyng minds, having 
no letters in writing thereupon from the 
King’s Grace.” Tue household establish- 
ment which Wolsey had formed for the 
young duke was not merely princely, but 
“royal in its scale.” The castle and do- 
main of Sheriff Hutton, near York, were 
assigned as the appanage of the young 
duke, and the chief place of residence of 
hims-lf and his establishment. But the 
state and splendour with which Wolsey 
thus surrounded the boy were only de- 
signed to dazzle the eyes of the people of 
the North, and disguise the true object 
which his residence among them was in- 
tended to attain. A certain number of 
persons, some of them holding office in 
the duke’s household, and others especially 
selected for their professional quulifica- 
tions, were appointed to be a council for 
the management of the duke’s affairs; and 
under that designation they were clothed 
with extensive civil powers of an arbitrary 
and inquisitorial character, extending over 
all the northern counties. The duke and 
his suite having taken up their residence 
at Sheriff Hutton, and his council having 
been provided by Wolsey with the com- 
missions and other legal instruments in- 
vesting them with the various powers he 
designed them to exercise, they at once 
published a proclamation announcing their 
intention to open the commission of oyer- 
determiner at Newcastle. The informa- 
tion, however, which is to be obtained 
from any source, as to the proceedings of 
the Council during the time that the 
Duke of Richmond remained in York- 
shire, is very scanty, but it is sufficient 
to shew that, under the authority of their 
commissions, they were constantly em- 
ployed in holding sessions of oyer-deter- 





> Vide Memoir of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond. Bv J. G. Nichols, F.S.A. Camden 
Miscell., vol. iii. 
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miner and gaol delivery alternately at 
Newcastle, York, and Pontefract; that 
they heard and decided causes between 
party and party, and that without the 
intervention of a jury they tried and pro- 
nounced judgment upon persons charged 
criminally before them. Even when the 
ordinary assizes were held at York and 
Neweastle, by the judges of the courts at 
Westminster, some members of the duke’s 
council were present, and formed pari of 
the court. Towards the close of the year 
1527, the hosti'e appearance of affairs in 
Scotland made it unsafe for the English 
government to rely on a mere semblance 
of military command in the North, and 
the sword was removed from the feeble 
grasp of the boy-duke, and placed in hands 
able to wield it with effect,—the Earl of 
Northumberland being appointed Warden- 
General, After the duke’s departure to 
the South, which did not take place util 
the spring of 1529, most of those persons 
who were the acting members of his coun- 
cil remained in the North, and under the 
denomination of the “ King’s Council in 
the Northern Parts,” continued in the 
exercise of similar powers to those con- 
ferred upon them by the commissions 
under which they had originally acted. 
Although the pageant was thus deprived 
of its principal puppet, the machinery by 
which its movements were controlled lost 
none of its power or authority. It is re- 
corded in the archives of the corporation 
of York, that on the 26th of July, 1530, 
the Bishop of Durham, being the chief of 
the King’s Council in these North parts, 
was expected to repair and come to the 
city on the King’s business, and the Lord 
Mayor and his brethren the aldermen 
agreed that they would greet him with 
a present, which should consist of “three 
great fat pikes, two shillings’ worth of 
mayne-bread, and six silver pots of wine 
of all sorts.” This proceeding shewed 
that after the Tuke of Richmond had 
quitted Yorkshire, a Council of the North 
was in existence, as this mark of attention 
to the bishop was paid to his high civil 
office, and not to his episcopal character. 
Another circumstance is on record, which, 
sliyht as it is, affords satisfactory evidence 
that three years later the King’s Council 
of the North was still in existence, and the 
Bishop of Durham recoguised as its chief. 
In July, 1533, the Lord Mayor of York 
had occasion to address a letter to the 
bishop on the subject of certain fishgarths 
on weirs belonging to the see of Durham, 
which impeded the navigation of the rivers 
Ouse and Humber, of which the corpora- 
tion of York were the conservators. In 
the superscription of the letter, the bishop 
4X 
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is styled “The right honourable and good 
Lord the Lord Bishopof Durham, President 
of the King’s most honourable Council in 
the North Parts.” This evidence is cor- 
roborated by expressions to be found in 
communications relating to the affairs of 
the North which were addressed to the 
king at different times in the same year. 
The insurrection of Robert Aske and his 
followers, commonly known as the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, broke out in October, 
1536, and the Duke of Norfolk was ap- 
pointed to be Lieutenant-General of the 
North, and was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the army raised for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. While in Yorkshire, 
he lived at Sheriff-Hutton Castle, and it 
seems very probable that some members 
of the Council of the North resided there 
at the same time, as in several letters 
during the insurrection he speaks of “the 
council here,” as an existing and acting 
body. Tranquillity was nearly restored in 
the early part of the year 1537, when the 
duke became exceedingly anxious to re- 
linquish his command, and he wrote fre- 
quently to the king on the subject. In 
the king’s answer to one of these letters, 
he first intimates his intention to convert 
the Council of the North into a standing 
or permanent court. Mr. Davies read some 
of the correspondence, from which it ap- 
peared, he said, quite obvious that the 
King’s Council in the North Parts had 
never been dissolved. The nomination of 
the proposed standing council was finally 
settled in August, 1537, the Bishop of 
Durham being appointed its president. 
The bishop arrived at York in the autumn, 
and in a letter he wrote from this city in 
October, several passages distinctly refer 


to a previous commission in. Richmond’s 
time, under which he had acted. Within 
less than a month from the date of this 
letter, the newly-constituted Council of 
the North was in the full possession and 
exercise of all its arbitrary and almost 
irresponsible powers. Such was the his- 
tory of the original formation of that 
imperium in imperio under whose iron 
rule the whole population of that part 
of England which lies between the Trent 
and the Tweed groaned for more than a 
century. In conclusion, Mr. Davies said 
he had attempted to shew that although 
the king, when he remodelled the council 
in 1537, and gave it a permanent charac- 
ter, might wish to have the credit of 
being its author, yet, in fact, it was by 
the master mind of his great minister, 
Cardinal Wolsey, that this unconstitutional 
system of local government was first de- 
vised ;—that he who had just established 
the inquisition of the Star-chamber, was 
the first to conceive the germ of that al- 
most equally powerful and tyrannical 
court, the Great Council of the North— 
a tribunal which, under the name of the 
Court of York, was in the following cen- 
tury eloquently described by Lord Claren- 
don as a “great and crying grievance, 
which either by the spirit and ambition 
of the ministers trusted there, or by the 
natural inclination of courts to enlarge 
their own power and jurisdiction, had so 
prodigiously broken down the banks of 
its first channel, that it had almost over- 
whelmed that country under the sea of 
arbitrary power, and involved the people 
in a labyrinth of distemper, oppression, 
and poverty.” 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


ApRrit 1. 
Persia.—General Outram’s despatch, 
recounting his military operations in Per- 
sia, is one of the documents brought by 
the Indi:n mail. It is dated from the 
camp at Bushire, on the 10th of February. 


It appears that when General Outram 
landed, on the 27th of January, he heard 
that the Persian government was making 
“vast prepirations for the recov-ry of 
Bushire ;” that Shooja-ool-Moolk, who 
commanded the Persian army, had as- 





As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 


paragraph may have been extracted. 


The date prefixed in some instances is simply that of the paper where the information 


appeared 
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sembled 8,500 men at Burazjoon, forty- 
six miles from Bushire, and had collected 
there large stores of provisions and ammu- 
nition. “It was intended that this force 
should form the nucleus of a very large 
army, to be assembled for the recapture of 
Bushire.” On the 2nd of February, Ge- 
neral Outram received reinforcements ; and 
on the evening of the 3rd, leaving 1,800 
men and 14 guns to defend Bushire, he 
marched out with 4,653 men and 18 guns 
towards Burazjoon. Each man carried 
with him his great coat, blanket, and two 
days’ cooked provisions; and food for 
three days more was stored in the com- 
missariat waggous. In spite of roads, 
rendered heavy by torrents of rain, the 
army marched forty-six miles in forty-one 
hours. When they reached Burazjoon, 
the enemy had precipitately retreated to 
the mountains, leaving tents standing, 
40,000 pounds of powder, with small-arm 
ammunition, a vast quantity of shot and 
shell, and large stores of flour, rice, and 
grain. For two days the British occupied 
the Persian camp. On the night of the 
7th they blew up the enemy’s magazines, 
and retreated. It appears that the ene- 
my had intended to assault the camp that 
night, and they followed the line of 
march. They surrounded the column; 
which, drawn up with the baggage in the 
centre, stood firm. The enemy tire] seve- 
ral heavy shots, which did execution; but 
as he was purposely not replied to, he 
ceased to fire. In the morning, the enemy 
were discovered in order of battle to the 
north-east of the line of march, at a place 
called Koosk-ab. General Outram at once 
prepared to attack them. The cavalry 
(419 in number) and artillery were in 
front, supported by two lines of infantry, 
a third protecting the baggage. The bat- 
tle was over before the British infantry 
could come up. ‘The fire of the ariillery, 
and the charges of the Bombay cavalry, 
utterly routed the 6,900 Persians. There 
were two cavalry charges; one square was 
broken by the Third Light Cavalry. Two 
guns were captured. The enemy’s loss, in 
killed alone, is estimated at 700. On the 
side of the British the loss was 10 killed, 
and 62 wounded. Lieutenant Frankland, 
of the Second European Regiment, who 
acted as Brigade-Major of the cavalry, was 
killed; Captain Forbes, of the Third Ca- 
valry, and Lieutenant Greentree, of the 
Sixty-Fourth Foot, were wounded. These 
casualties to the officers occurred during 
the night. Six men died of wounds after 
the battle. 

The return march to Bushire was an 
extraordinary feat. 

“The troops bivouacked fur the day 
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close to the battle-field, and at night ac- 
complished a march of twenty miles (by 
another route) over a country rendered 
almost impassable by the heavy rain 
which fell incessantly. After a rest of six 
hours, the greater portion of the infantr 

continued their march to Bushire, which 
they reached before midnight; thus per- 
forming another most arduous march of 
forty-four miles, under incessant rain, be- 
sides fighting and defeating the enemy 
during its progress, within the short pe- 
riod of fifty hours. The cavalry and artil- 
lery reached camp this morning” [the 
10th. ] 

Canada.—One of the most destructive 
accidents on record occurred in Canada, 
on the Hamilton Railroad, on the 12th of 
March. The line from Toronto to Hamil- 
ton crosses the Desjardins Canal by a 
swing-bridge sixty feet above the level of 
the water. Just before it reached the 
bridge, the engine ran off the rails; it is 
supposed that its weight eut through the 
timbers; the whole structure fell, and 
with it the train, into the frozen waters 
beneath. The engine crushed through 
the ice; the carriages remained partly 
above the surface, partly beneath. There 
were ninety passengers in the train, some 
of them men of local mark : only twenty 
escaped with life. 

Aprit 10. 

France.—“ The increase of population 
during the five years ending 1856 was 
only 256,000 souls, while the census of 
1846 gave an increase of 1,170,000. Now, 
as the Frenchman is not an emigrant, 
rarely quitting his country to cultivate 
the wildernesses of the New World or the 
antipodes, this almost imperceptible in- 
crease of population is certainly a d's- 
couraging sign. Not more than 10,000 
French emigrate yearly ; it follows, there- 
fore, that the stationary character which 
population seems now to have assumed, 
must result from some deficiency in pro- 
lific power, the consequence of deteriora- 
tion of race, or material obstacles which 
society should remove. There does, in- 
deed, seem to have been lately a rapid 
diminution in the rate of increase, until 
in the present day the increase has almost 
vanished. But tor more than half a cen- 
tury the French have not been a prolific 
people. In 1780, the population numbered 
26,500,000 ; that is, it was almost equal to 
the population of the British Islands at 
the present day. At that time Great Bri- 
tain hardly contained more than 10,000,000 
souls ; while Ireland, with some 4,000,000 
more, was rather a burden than a support. 
We may well conceive the advantages 
which our rival had in those days from 
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her superior numbers, and ‘admire the 
courage with which our forefathers were 
always ready for a war with France, a 
country which had an effective population 
of not far from three times their own. 
But now things have indeed altered. The 
British people have increased and multi- 
plied, and replenished the earth in a 
manner beyond example. Frenchmen may 
laugh at our large families, while their 
own households are limited to two or 
three; but we have certainly the best of 
it, since within the last two generations 
we have been able not only to assist in 
populating America and colonizing Aus- 
tralia, but we have actually raised our 
home population to something approach- 
ing equality with the French. If we take 
Great Britain alone, we find that the 
population has considerably more than 
doubled since the French Revolution, while 
that of France has scarcely increased more 
than 35 per ent. Notwithstanding Irish 
famines and Engl'sh strikes, cholera and 
short harvests, the number of children 
born has been continually in enormous 
excess over the deaths. But in France 
we find that every natural or political 
calamity c!.ecks the increase in a marked 
manner. In 1847, the excess of births 
over deaths fill from 237,000 to 62,000 
on account of the scarcity, and this small 
excess was again diminished to 13,000 by 
the cholera of 1849. Things grew worse 
after 1851, under the double influence of 
scarcity and war, till in 1854 and 1855 
the deaths for the first time exceeded the 


births. Thus we learn the astonishing 


fact that at the present time the popula- 
tion of France is actually diminishing, al- 
though emigration has almost entirely 
ceased. War, a succession of bad harvests, 
the grape-blight, and the disease of the 
silk-worm, are all pointed to as having a 
share in producing this startling result ; 
but we cannot but feel that there must be 
some cause deeper and more abiding than 
any of these. For the last thirty years, 
at least, the proportionate increase has 
been steadily lessening, and the present 
time only witnesses the change from in- 
crease to diminution. This is a fact which 
may somewhat justify a Guizot or a De 
Tocqueville in their mournful tone.”— 
Times. 
ApRIL 13. 

Greenwich Fair, so long the resort of 
the idle and dissolute Londoners, has 
ceased to exist. The inhabitants com- 

laine! of it as a nuisance, and the police 
interfered to prevent its being held. Wal- 
worth, Camberwell, Peckham, and St. 
Bartholomew Fairs have also been sup- 
pressed within a very few years. 


Bradford, Easter-Monday. A pauper 
wedding.—* James Tetley, a pauper, well 
on in years, was married to Betty Stock- 
dale, whose previous husband was killed at 
Bowling Ironworks. The parties hid lived 
some time as man and wife, and the legali- 
zation of the marriage was necessary to 
secure pauper relief. A procession left the 
neighbourhood of Sticker-lane, where the 
couple resided, shortly after eight o’clock, 
accompanied by thousands on its onward 
march, the multitude still increasing in 
density as it passed down Leeds-road and 
up Vicar-lane to the old church. It was 
led by a man on horseback with white 
hair, ninety-seven years of age, dressed in 
a scarlet cloak; and this patriarch of the 
cavaleade gave away the willing bride. 
Two other horsemen followed, one dressed 
in a soldier’s coat and a sorry hat, with 
his face painted as red as the coat; and 
the other in a bearskin jacket or cape, 
with hat to match, and his face painted 
like that of a savage New Zealand chief. 
Then followed, in a cart, the bride and 
bridegroom, with an object sitting low 
between them, resembling in his crouched 
position the figure of old nick playing the 
bagpipes in ‘Tam O’Shanter.’ The bride 
sat calm and meek, seldom looking round 
her; but the excited bridegroom often 
gesticulated violently, shewing the in- 
tended wedding-ring on the little finger 
of his right hand. Thirty riders, on 
patient-looking donkeys, came next. Many 
of them were smoking, had. their faces 
coloured, and were dressed in all imagin- 
able costumes. Behind these came several 
vehicles full of ‘weddingers’ and others 
enjoying the singular scene; and to add 
excitement to all, a band of musicians 
made the welkin ring with their furious 
execution of ‘See, the conquering hero 
comes.’ By the time the procession had 
reached the top of the Church-bank, no 
fewer than 20,000 persons, who had es- 
caped chiefly from mills and warehouses, 
crowded the churchyard and many o: the 
adjacent streets. When the knot was 
tied, they were prevented from parading 
through the town by the police, and went 
to a public-house up Harrogate -road, 
thousands still following.” 

APRIL 14, 

The birth of the ninth child of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert took place this 
day, at Buckingham Palace, and was 
forthwith announced by the discharge of 
artillery, and by the publication of a 
Gazette Extraordinary in the following 
terms :— 

“ Buckingham Palace, April 14.—This 
afternoon, at a quarter before two o’clock, 


the Queen was happily delivered of a 
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Princess; his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, several Lords of her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and the 
Ladies of her Majesty’s bedchamber, being 
present. 

“This great and important news was 
made known to the town by the firing of 
the Park and Tower guns; and the Privy 
Council being assembled as soon as pos- 
sible thereupon at the Council Chamber, 
Whitehall, it was ordered that a form of 
thanksgiving for the Que:n’s safe delivery 
of a Princess be prepared by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in 
all churches and chapels throughout Eng- 
land and Wales and the town of Berwick- 
upon-T'weed, on Sunday the 19th day of 
April, or the Sunday after the respective 
ministers shall receive the same. 

“Her Majesty and the infant Princess 
are, God be praised, both doing well.” 

The persons present at the accouch- 
ment were Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, Dr. 
Snow, and Mrs. Lilly the nurse, who were 
in her Majesty’s room; and the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Labouchere, Lord 
Panmure, Sir Charles Wood, the Bishop of 
London, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Sir 
James Clark, and Dr. Ferguson, who were 
in an adjoining apartment. 

APRIL 18. 

Spain.—Madrid is once more loud with 
palace scandals. The dissensions between 
the Queen and her husband, lately much 
talked of, are now as notorious as they 
are known to be violent. The King’s pe- 
cuniary requisitions, and her Majesty’s 
interesting situation, are tlie causes as- 
signed. Both Queen Isabella and her au- 
gust consort are lavish in their expendi- 
ture, although in different ways. The 
extravagance of the former arises in great 
measure from the sort of easy, reckless 
good nature, which is one of her charac- 
teristics, and from her ignorance of the 
value of money. In this latter respect 
she is wonderfully unsophisticated. When 
Senor de Los Heros assumed the governor- 
ship of the palace, he found she was in the 
habit of receiving her money in bank- 
notes, bundles of which she would give 
away almost on the first petition, appa- 
rently quite unaware of the large sums 
she was thus squandering, and without in 
the least considering whether the notes 
were of 500 reals or of 5,000. Senor He- 
ros introduced the practice of giving her 
money in specie, and then she would give 
a handful of dollars where she had for- 
merly given a handful of notes, seemingly 
unconscious that she was not doing quite 


as haudsome a thing. The King’s prodi- 
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gality is of another kind; he makes little 
show, and it is not very apparent, al- 
though pretty well known, where his 
money goes to. His last demand is said 
to have been for the purpose of establish- 
ing, at Aranjuez, a convent of nuns, where 
his favourite, the notorious Sor Patroci- 
nio, might find an asylum at a more 
convenient distance from the capital than 
her present abode. The money was re- 
fused, and the consequence was a scene of, 
it is said, the most violent description. 
For some days neither of their Majesties 
appeared in public, and, although it has 
for some time been the custom for them 
to go abroad together—as a sort of out- 
ward and visible sign of a harmony that 
never really existed —this usage has been 
interrupted, and the King has, for the last 
two or three days, been driving alone in 
an open carriage. As regards the other 
ground of quarrel, its details would be out 
of place anywhere but in a very scanda- 
lous chronique scandaleuse, and I must 
abstain from touching uvon it. Doubt- 
less there is considerable exaggeration, 
and even fabrication, in many of the nu- 
merous stories now in everybody’s mouth, 
but that such tales told of a Queen and 
her consort should obtain currency at all, 
and shou!d not be met by cries of “ shame,” 
and instant suppression, is an overwhelm- 
ing proof of the terrible contempt into 
which, in Spain, have fallen those person- 
ages who, in all other monarchical lanis, 
are looked up to with reverence, and 
spoken of only with respect. 
APRIL 21, 

The Mountgarrett Peerage Case.—Ele- 
ven of the twelve Judges sat in error at 
Dublin, for the purpose of giving judg- 
ment on the application for a new or third 
trial in the new historic case of “ Butler v. 
Mountgarrett.” There having been a dis- 
agreement of opinion, their Lordships de- 
livered judgment seriatim, Mr. Justice 
Keogh, as junior, commencing. The action 
was an ejectinent on the title, brought by 
Mr. Pierce Somerset Butler against the 
Right Hon. Henry Edmund Butler, Vis- 
count Mountgarrett, to-recover possession 
of certain lands worth several thousands 
of pounds per annum, and situate in the 
county of Kilkenny. The case went to 
trial at the summer assizes of Kilkenny in 
1854, before Judge Ball and a special jury, 
and, after a protracted investigation of 
several days, terminated in a verdict for 
the plaintiff, the fact of the defendant’s 
legitimacy being the only question to be 
decided. In Michaelmas term in the same 
year a conditional order for a new trial 
was granted by the Court of Exchequer, 
and subsequently made absolute, on the 
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ground that illegal evidence was admitted 
at the trial. The case then went down for 
trial again, and was re-tried at the spring 
assizes of 1855, when, after another very 
protracted inquiry, there was a verdict the 
other way—namely, for the defendant. 
The plaintiff then came before the Court 
of Exchequer and asked for a third trial on 
the same ground that the second trial was 
granted—viz., that illegal evidence was 
admitted; but that Court was of opinion 
that the verdict in favour of Lord Mount- 
garrett should stand; and it was from that 
decision that the present appeal proceed- 
ings were instituted. The Judges decided 
by a majority of one only against the ap- 
plication for a new trial, thus confirming 
the verdict in favour of Lord Mount- 
garrett. 
APRIL 22. 

Archdeacon Denison.—In compliance 
with the mandamus of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Sir John Dodson heard the appeal 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Denison from 
the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
sitting at Bath, on the first four days of 


the present week. The only point that 
came before the Court was a technical ob- 
jection to the whole suit, raised by Mr. 
Denison’s proctors. When the case was 
before the Archbishop they lodged a pro- 
test against further proceedings, on the 
ground that the suit could not be main- 
tained, since it was commenced more than 
two years afier the commission of the al- 
leged offence, contrary to the statute. 
Overruled in the Bath Courts, this ob- 
jection was renewed and argued before Sir 
John Dodson. The question was, whether 
the preliminary inquiry by a commission, 
or whether the service of a citation on 
Mr. Denison to appear at Bath, was the 
beginning of the suit. If the former, then 
the suit was begun within two years; if 
the latter, then it was begun after two 
years from the date of the offence. Sir 
John Dodson gave judgment this day. He 
held that the suit began with the service 
of the citation; and he therefore reversed 
the decision of the Court of Bath. An ap- 
peal was alleged on behalf of Mr. Ditcher. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE PrEFERMENTS, &c, 

March 9. Robert Nairne, esq., M.D., to bea 
Commissioner in Lunacy. 

March 2%. Wm. Lawless, esq., to be Consul 
at Martinique. 

J. Crawford, esq., to be Consul at Guadaloupe 

G. F. Crossthwaite, esq., to be Consul at 
Cologne. 

March 28. Admiral the Hon. Richard Saunders 
Dundas to be one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. 

March 30. The Rev. F. C. Cook, Hon. and 
Rev. Douglas Gordon, and Rev. Wm. Rogers, to 
be Chaplains in Ordinary. 

April 1. James Vickery Drysdale, esq., to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Tobago. 

Henry Hegart Breen, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary of St. Lucia. 
sane” Bodham Donne, esq., to be Licenser of 
ays. 

April 2. Wm. Scoltock, esq., to be Inspector 
of Schools. 

April 4. The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
unto the Right Hon. Henry Richard Charles, 
Baron Cowley, G.C.B., Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
savor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
names, styles, and titles of Viscount Dangan, in 
the county of Meath, and Earl Cowley. 

April 6. The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
appointing the Most Rev. the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Right Hon. the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Right Hon. the Earl of Chichester, 


the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, the 
Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, Travers Twiss, 
D.C.L., Vicar-General of the Province of Canter- 
bury, the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Wigram, and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Jones, to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners to con- 
sider the state of the several dioceses of Canter- 
bury, London, Winchester, and Rochester, with 
special reference to the circumstances of the said 
dioceses, and the extent and boundaries thereof. 

April 14. Charles Locock, of Speldhurst, Kent, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to Her Majesty, to 
be a Baronet. 

Aprii 15. These are the 16 peers elected and 
chosen to sit and vote in the House of Peers in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, summoned to be holden at 
Westminster, the 30th day of April instant : — 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, the Earl of Morton, 
the Earl of Home, the Earl of Strathmore, the 
Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
the Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Orkney, the Earl 
of Seafield, the Viscount Strathallan, the Lord 
Gray, the Lord Sinclair, the Lord Elphinstone, 
the Lord Colville of Culross, the Lord Blantyre, 
and the Lord Polwarth. 

Mr. W. B. Rye to be Assistant Keeper of 
Printed Books, British Museum. 

Col. A. M. Tulloch to be a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. 

Col. Whimper to be Major of the Tower of 
London. 

Wm. Foster Stawell, esq., to be Chief Justice 
and Judge of the Admiralty Court, Victoria. 

The Right Hon. Thos. Wyse, C.B., to be a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Mr. J. H. Drummond Hay to be a C.B. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue VISCoUNTESS KEITH. 


March 31. At her residence, 110, Picca- 
dilly, London, Hester Maria Viscountess 
Keith, at the advanced age of ninety-five. 
She was the last remaining link between the 
present generation and that brilliant literary 
circle which congregated around Johnson at 
**the Club,” and which thronged the hos- 

itable mansion of Mrs. ‘Thrale at Streatham. 
Viessuntens Keith was the eldest daughter of 
Henry Thrale, the friend of Johnson, and 
the husband of Hester Salisbury, the viva- 
cious and talented lady who is better known 
to the world by the name of her second 
husband as Mrs. Piozzi. As the eldest 
daughter of his most valued friend, Hester 
Maria Thrale enjoyed a large share of the 
attention of the great philosopher, who was 
her early instructor, and in whose memoirs 
her name frequently occurs as ‘‘ Queeny,” a 
term of endearment bestowed on her by the 
sage as ‘Queen Esther.” During the first 
eighteen years of her life she was surrounded 
by Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Boswell, 
Beauclerk, and Langton. Johnson was her 
tutor, and Baretti her language master. 
From her mother she learnt to value and to 
cultivate intellectual pursuits, while from her 
excellent father she derived those solid and 
sterling qualities which belong more espe- 
cially to the true English character. 

On the death of Mr. Thrale, and the 
marriage of her mother to Signore Piozzi, 
with whom she spent many years in foreign 
travel, Miss Thrale was deprived of that 
home in which she had enjoyed the most 
intellectual and cultivated society which 
Enzland at that time produced. Though a 
wealthy heiress, she was still a minor, and 
entitled only to the few hundreds which her 
father had settled on her, as an allowance, 
during her nonage. She had no near rela- 
tion of her own sex, and Johnson, though 
his instructions were of inestimable value to 
her in the library of Streatham, was not ex- 
actly the fitting introducer into the world of 
a young, attractive, and wealthy heiress. 
Miss Thrale, however, consulted her own 
taste and good sense. She retired from the 
world, and shut herself up in her father’s 
house at Brighton, with no companion but a 
faithful old housekeeper, and there she ap- 
plied her mind to several courses of severe 
study, and acquired a knowledge of many 
subjects rare in a woman at all times, and 
especially so in the less cultivated days of 
the last century. After several years spent 
in studious retirement, the timearrived which 
was appointed by her father for her majority, 
and she took possession of her fortune, and 
established herself in a handsome mansion 
in London, with her younger sisters, who 
were many years her juniors in age, and who 
had been educated at a fashionable boarding 
school. But before this time Miss Thrale 
had had the misfortune to lose her valued 
guide and preceptor, the illustrious Johnson, 
whose death-bed she assiduously attended. 


She frequently recalled to her memory that 
last sad and solemn scene. The philosopher, 
at their last interview, said, ‘‘ My dear child, 
we part for ever in this world ; let us part 
as Christian friends should ; let us pray to- 
gether.” He then uttered a prayer of fer- 
vent piety and deep affection, invoking the 
blessing of heaven ou his pupil. This oc- 
curred a few days before his death. When 
Mrs. Piozzi returned from her long conti- 
nent il marriage tour, her daughters received 
her dutifully ; and though her second mar- 
riage had been a severe mortification to 
them, they continued, from the period of 
her return to England to that of her de ith, 
many years after, to shew her great kind- 
ness, and to be on the most amicable foot- 
ing with her, as also with Signore Piozzi, 
her husband. 

In 1808 Miss Thrale became the wife of 
George Keith Elphinstone V.scount Keith, 
one of the most distinguished of those com- 
manders by whom the naval honour of 
Great Britain was so greatly exalted duri 
the revolutionary war. Lord Keith ha 
many claims to social consideration, as he 
united illustrious birth to the merit of long 
and valuable services to his country. He 
was held in high esteem by the Royal Fa- 
mily, and, as his wife, Hester Maria Thrale 
was introduced into the highest circle of 
rank, as her birth had placed her amongst 
the greatest literary celebrities of the last 
century. 

It was not until some years after her mar- 
riage that her mother, Mrs. Piozzi, died. 
The Viscountess was then in Scotland, and 
hurried to Bath to attend her death-bed. 
The conduct of Mrs. P.ozzi to her daughters 
was very singular. She was herself the heir- 
ess of a very ancient Welsh family (Salis- 
bury), and ha: inherited from her ancestors 
a very considerable estate. This she did 
not leave to her children, but adopted a 

outh, a native of Buercia, her second bus- 

nd’s nephew, of the name of Piozzi, and 

made him i heir. He received the honour 
of knighthood, and is Sir John Piozzi Salis- 
bury, of Brinbella, in the Vale of Clwyd. 
Viscount Keith, some time after his mar- 
riage, settled at Tulliallan,a beautiful place 
on the Firth of Forth, where he built a ve 
fine mansion, and which he adorned wit 
extensive woods and pleasure groun’s. Here 
Lady Keith spent some years in the culti- 
vation of the duties of :oc'al neighbourhood, 
and in the exercise of extensive charity to 
the poor on their large estates. In 1823 she 
had the misfortune to lose her distinguished 
husband, by whom she had an only daugh- 
ter, the Hon. Georgiana Augusta Elphin- 
stone, who married the Hon. Augustus Vil- 
liers, second son of the Earl of Jersey. By 
a former wife Vi-count Keith had a daugh- 
ter, Margaret, now Baroness Keith and. 
Nairne, the wife of the distinguished French 
diplomatist, Count Flahault. During many 
years Viscountess Keith held a distinguished 
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position in the highest circles of the fa- 
shionable world in London ; but during the 
la:ter portion of her life she retired from the 
world, and limite! her intercourse to that 
of a few old and intimate friends. Her time 
was almost entirely devoted to works of 
charity and to the perfor.nance of religious 
duties. No one ever did more for the good 
of others, and few ever did so much in so 
unostentatious a manner. She was not sa- 
tisfied with giving large a’ms ; when health 
and strength permitted, she was in the con- 
stant habit of visiting those whom she re- 
lieved at their own houses. And many an 
invalid in an abode of miserable poverty, 
when visited by an aged, unassuming lady, 
muffled up in a cloak, and hid by a thick 
veil, who gave her charity as though she 
feared too many expressions of gratitule, 
had little suspicion that her visitor was the 
pupil of E-gland’s greatest philosopher, and 
the widow of one of its most distinguished 
admirals, the friend of Johnson, and one of 
the original patronesses of Almacks in the 
days of its glory. Visc untess Keith lived 
entirely for others, and thought nothing of 
herself. She was the most devoted mother, 
the most generous friend, the most compa: 
sionate benefactress, and all the while she 
shrank as much from the renown of alins- 
giving as she had formerly assumed with 
diffidence the high social position in which 
Providence had placed her. She lived in 
humble waiting upon God, striving to do 
her duty before Him, and anxious to avoid 
being known or talked about, or in any way 
noticed by those around her. Thus she lived 
during many years a hermit in the midst of 
the great world, and unsuspected as a bene- 
factress, even by those whom her bounty 
was relieving. Until within a few days of 
her death she enjoyed as much health as the 
infirmities of her great age permitted. She 
was constantly attended by her affectionate 
daughter with the most watchful care ; and 
when the time came for her removal from 
this world, her last moments were calm and 
tranquil. 

Besides her daughter already mentioned, 
the Hon. Mrs. Villiers, Viscountess Keith 
is survived by two sisters, Miss Thrale, of 
Ashgr: ve, near Sevenoaks, and Mrs. Mostyn, 
of Brighton. Her sister Mrs. Meyrick Hoare 
pre-deceased her many years. 





Lorp Doveras. 

Apri! 6. At his seat, Bothwell-castle, Jamcs 
Douglas, Baron Douglas, of Douglas-castle, 
aged 69. 

He was born July 9, 1787, and succeeded 
to the title and estates on the death of his 
brother, in September, 1848. He married, in 
May, 1813, Wilhelmina, second daughter of 
the late General James Murray. The de- 
ceased was in holy orders, but subsequently 
to his accession to the family estates he lived 
principally either at Douglas-castle or at Both- 
well-castle, and rarely took any active part in 
public affairs. He was also very seldom 
seen in the House of Lords. Dying child- 
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less, he is succeeded in his estates—which 
are principally situated in Clydesda’‘e—by 
his sister, Lady Elizabeth, married, in 1832, 
to the Earl of Home. This lady is the mother 
of a large family, the eldest of whom is Lord 
Douglas. 

The deceased peer was the son of the first 
Baron Douglas, in whose name “ The Great 
Douglas Cause’’—the most important legal 
case of the last century—was carried on. In 
connexion with the death of the last male 
heir, it may not be out of place to give a brief 
sketch of this celebrated case. The Duke of 
Douglas died childless in 1761, when the 
title became extinct, but the real and ; ersonal 
estate was claimed by his nephew, Mr. Archi- 
bald Stewart, who was served nearest heir to 
the duke in the same year. The assumption 
of the estates led to this memorable lawsuit. 
Lady Jane Douglas, sister to the last duke 
already mentioned, was one of the handsomest 
women of her time, and in August, 1746, bein; 
then 48 years of age, she was secretly marrie 
to Mr. Stewart, afterwards Sir John Stewart, 
of Grandtully. They resided abroad, prin- 
cipally in France, from 1746 till the end of 
December, 1749. At the latter date they re- 
turned to this country and took up their resi- 
dence in London, bringing with them two 
male children, of whom they gave out that 
Lady Jane had been delivered in Paris at a 
twin birth in July, 1748. The youngest of 
the twins, who was named Sholto Thomas 
Stewart, died in May, 1753, and in November 
of the same year Lady Jane died at Edin- 
burgh. Immeliately after the duke’s death 
the guardiansof the surviving youth proceeded 
to put him in possession of the estates of the 
Douglas family. He was served heir to the 
late duke before a jury after the examination 
of a great body of evidence, the examination 
or inquest having been att: nded by counsel 
on the part of the duke of Hamilton, who 
claimed the Douglas estate as heir male. The 
guardians of the Duke of Hamilton were 
not convinced, however, of the legitimacy of 
Stewart or Douglas, and with the view of 
clearing up the case they sent agents to the 
continent, who brought back a great body of 
evidence to prove that the pretended delivery 
of rim be ane was a fiction, and that the twins 
really belonged to two poor fxmilies in France, 
named respectively Mignion and Saury. The 
guardians of Mr, Stewart, on the other hand, 
brought forward persons to swear that they had 
seen Lady Jane in a state of pregnancy, and 
that they were actually present at the birth 
of these twins. After evidence had been col- 
lected pro and con, from every quarter, and 
most minutely sifted and criticized, the case 
came on for judgment in the Court of Sessicn 
in Scotland on the 7th of July, 17:7, and so 
important was the case deemed that the fif- 
teen judges took eight days to deliver their 
opinions, The result was that seven of the 
judges voted in favour of the identity or legi- 
timacy of Mr. Stewart, and seven against it ; 
the Lord President, who had the casting vote, 
agreed with the latter, by which Douglas, alius 
Stewart, was cast on the world without either 
name orestate. An appeal from this decision 
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was taken to the House of Lords, however, 
by which the judgment of the Court of Session 
was reversed in 1769, and Archibald Stewart, 
or Douglas, declared to be the undoubted son 
of Lady Jane, the sister of the late duke. 
He now retained undisputed possession of the 
estates. Archibald Douglas was created a 
British peer, by the title of Paron Douglas, 
by George IIL, in 1796. The peer who 
ae just departed was his son and last male 
eir. 





Srr Coarres Witt1am Taytor, Part. 

April 10. At his seat, Hollycoombe, Sus- 
sex, aged 87, Sir Charles William Taylor, 
Bart., D.C.L., a deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Sussex. 

Sir Charles was son of the late Peter Tay- 
lor, Esq., of Burcott-house, Somerset, who 
was M.P. for Portsmouth in 1774 and 1777. 

Sir Charles Taylor’s habits through life 
had been marked by great activity of body 
and mind, social hilarity, hospitality, and 
generosity. He was one of the last remain- 
ing of a former generation, and belonged to 
that period, now passed by, when sporting 
adventure, witty —— and free indulgence 
in the luxuries of the dinner-table, composed 
the daily and nightly routine of mo-t men of 
wealth and fashion. Such was the then Mr. 
Taylor. A gentleman by birth, of liberal 
education and acquirements, and polished 
manners; possessing a handsome person, 
ample fortune, good health, and a cheerful 
disposition; he was a welcome guest and 
companion of the gay spirits of th se merry 
days. He was a favourite companion of King 
George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, 
and was a constant visitor at Carlton-house 
and the Pavilion. Mr. Taylor entered the 
House of Commons in 1796, as member for 
Wells, which city he represented in parlia- 
ment till the year 1830, when he finally re- 
tired. He had been created a baronet by 
George the Fourth in 1827, and had, in the 
year 1810, received from Oxford the degree 
of D.C.L. In p:litics he was a Whig, and 
always acted and voted with the leaders of 
that party; but he never held any office in 
government, and seldom spoke in the House. 
The station, however, for which he was spe- 
cially adapted by nature, by inclinston, and 
by circumstances, was that which he filled so 
well for the last half-century, namely, the 
country “squire.” 

The seat called “ Hollycoombe,” at which 
the last fifty years of his life were chiefly 
passed, was built by him about fifty-five years 
ago, from designs by Nash. It is remarkable 
for the romantic beauty of the site, and for 
the unp:etending external character of the 
building, no less than for the ample accom- 
mo.Jation, resources, and comforts of the inte- 
rior. It 1s situated at the upper extremity of 
a lng “coombe,” or valley, flanked on both 
sides by steep slopes, studded with oaks, 
beeches, firs, and other forest-trees; among 
these the clumps of holly, which are nume- 
rous throughout this district, form a beautiful 
and characteristic feature of the Ccombe, and 
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suggested the appropriate and euphonious 
name which the house bears. In fiont it 
.mman¢s a fine view of the northern escarp- 
ment of the Southdown range, and through 
a slight opening or depression in the hill 
above tude, tie race-course and stand of 
Goodwood are conspicuous. The house is 
surrounded by sloping lawns and hanging 
woods, around and through which are many 
winding paths, now enclosed in the deep 
shadow of the glade, now opening at some 
well-selected spot, or turning abruptly at a 
corner to catch a view of the wild but pic- 
turesque scenery, the green levels of “the 
marshes,” with the bold eminences of F' art- 
ing-Coombe, or the soft undulating line of 
the Sussex downs in the distance. On the 
north side the approach is thro:gh a beau- 
tiful park and woodlands; the greensward 
is without road or path of any kind, though 
the numerous divaricating tracks plainly 
shew that it is a well-worn and oft-used way 
to a hospitable homestead. Sir Charles Tay- 
lor has long been the very centre and focus 
of the society of the neighbourhood : he was 
never so happy as when his house was filled 
with visitors, and all the gentry of the county, 
with many others from di-tant places, were 
frequent guests at Hollycoombe, the worthy 
host dispensing the hospitalities with courtesy, 
liberality, and evident satisfaction. Having 
mixed much in the society of the “great 
world” in his earlier days, possessing great 
observa‘ion and discernment of character, 
retentive memory, ready wit, and power of 
description in terse aud epigraramatc lan- 
age, his conversation was always entertain- 
ing, and his remarks forcible and pungent. 
Simple in his habits and frugal in his persor al 
wants, his ample fortune was expended in 
hospitalities to his friends, employment to 
numerous work-people and labourers, and 
though last, not least, extensive charities an 
large alms to the poor, all of whom will ex- 
perience an irreparable loss by the decease of 
their liberal friend and time-honoured bene- 
factor. A sketch of Sir Charles Taylor would 
be incomplete without some notice of him as 
a good sportsman and game preserver. When 
first he took up his abode at Hollycoombe, 
there was not a pheasant between Farnh»m 
and Cowdray ; but, by judicious arrangement 
and unsparing expenditure, the estate is now, 
in proportion to its extent, one of the best 
stocked with game in West Sussex—2,000 
pheasants being no uncommon return of the 
killed in a season; but to wound a bird or 
shoot a hen without orders was a high mis- 
demeanour, and a poacher found but little fa- 
vour, though sickne:s or misfortunes always 
obliterated offences, and afforded a sure claim 
to the overflowings of the kitchen, or the cash 
in his pocket, His loss will long be lamented 
and his memory cherished with gratitude and 
affection by hundreds of the surrounding poor. 
A consolation of a yet higher order than the 
reflection upon a mere amiable character or 
humane disposition, is afforded to the sur- 
viving relations and friends by the knowledge 
that the advancing years and declining health 
of the venerable baronet had inspired him 
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with solemn thoughts of a preparation for a 
future world; and though to the last active 
in business, and in a!] the duties of his station 
in life, a large portion of his time, of late 
years, was dedicated to religious meditation 
and reading. Hence may the hope be indulged 
that a long life spent in usefulness and benefac- 
tion to his fellow-creatures was brought to a 
cl: sein devout communion with his Creator, in 
patient expectation of the final summons which 
awaited him, and in sure trust in the merits 
of his Redeemer for his soul’s salvation. 

The deceased baronet married, in 1808, the 
daughter of J. 8. Poulett Thompson, Esq., 
and sister of Lord Sydenham. Lady Taylor 
died in 1849. He leaves an only son, now Sir 
Charles Taylor, born in 1817, who inherits 
the baronetey and estates, and personal pro- 

rty, valued at #100,000, and a daughter, 
Ein 2 wife of William Brougham, Esq., 
younger brother of Lord Brougham. 





Masor-Generat Maturas Everarp, C.B. 
anv K.H. 


Tuts gallant and distinguished of cer, who 
died « n the 20th ult., at Sonthsea, commenced 
his brilliant career as an ensign in the 2nd or 
Queen’s Royal Regiment in 1804; was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant in 1805; in 
February, 1807, he was selected to lead the 
forlorn hope at Montevideo, the party under 
his command on that occasion consisting of 
32 non-commissioned officers and privates, of 
whom 22 were either killed or wounded For 
this service he was promoted to a company in 
the 14th Regiment in April, 1807, For his 

Iiant conduct on this memorable occasion 
fe was presented with a sword by the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd’s, and honoured with the 

resentation of the freedom of the city of 
bliin. In 1809, the 2nd battalion of the 
14th was employed in the evpedition to 
Walcheren, and the siege of Flushing. On 
the 12th of August the two flank companies, 
one of which he commanded, supported by 
the regiment, stormed one of the Dutch 
entrenchments, in co-operation with a detach- 
ment of the King’s German Legion, carrying 
the entrenchments, capturing one gun and 13 
prisoners, and establishing a lodgment within 
musket-shot of the walis of the town; for 
which service the regiment was thanked in 
General Orders, and the flank companies in 
Divisional Orders: he also served during the 
same year at the battle of Coranna. He com- 
manded the 14th Regiment at the siege and 
capture of Hatras in Feb » 1817; he also 
served in the Pindaree and Mahratta wars in 
1817 and 1818, and was promoted to the rank 
of Major in 1821. In 1826 he commanded 
the 14th Regiment at the siege and storming 
of Bhurtpore, for which service Lord Com- 
bermere stated in his public despatch,— 


**T have the pleasure to acquaint your Lordship 
that the conduct of every one eng: ged was marked 
by a degree of zeal which calls for my unqualified 
approbation, but I must particularly remark the 
behaviour of his Majesty’s 14th Regiment, com- 
manded by Major Everard, and the 59th, com- 
manded by Major Fuller ; these corps, having led 


the columns of assault, by their steadiness and de- 
termination decided the fate of the day.” 


The Divisional Order, by Major-General 
Sir Thomas Reynell, states,— 


“ Major-General Reynell congratulates the troops 
of his division—Euro ean and native—engaged in 
the storming of Bhurtpore this morning, upon the 
brilliant success which attended tieir gallant ex- 
ertions. It is impossible for him to convey half 
what he feels in appreciating the conduct of his 
Majesty’s 14th Regiment, that led the principal 
storming columns; it has impressed his mind 
with stronger notions of what a British regiment 
is capable of, when led by such office s as Major 
Everard, Major Bishop, and Captain Mackenzie, 
than he ever before possessed. The Major- 
Gener |] requests that Major Everard will assure 
the officers and soldiers of the 14th Reziment 
that they more than realize his expectations.” 


For this service he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on the 19th of 
January, 1826; |e was made C.lonel on the 
23rd of November, 1841, and Major-General 
on the 11th of November, 1851. Her M:jesty 
was graciously pleased, on the recommenda- 
tion of the late Field-Marshal Viscount 
Hardinge, Commanding-in-Chief, to confer on 
him 200/. a-year as a reward for distinguished 
services. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Scoressy, F.R.S. 

March 21. At his lodgings, Torquay, after 
a lingering illness, the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
one of the earliest explorers of the Arctic 
regions. 

William Scoresby was born at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire. He was trained for naval ad- 
venture in a good school. His father was 
one of the most daring and successful seamen 
in the northern whale fishery, when that 
service was among the chief sources of the 
commercial wealth of the nation, and one of 
the best nurseries for the British navy. 
Young Scoresby early accompanied his 
father in his voyages, and from his youth 
was inured to the hardships and perils of 
the Arctic seas. It was when he was chief 
mate of his father’s ship, the ‘‘ Resolution” 
of Whitby, in 1806, that he sailed to the 
highest latitude then reached by navigators. 
On three occasions, in the month of May of 
that year, the ‘‘ Resolution” was in 80° 50’ 
28", 81° 1’ 53”, and 81° 12’ 42”; and once the 
ship was as far north as 81°. 30’, the neirest 
approach to the pole at that period authen- 
ticated. None of the earlier navigators had 

rofessed to reach beyond 81° north latitude. 
Sir Edward Parry, in his celebrated boat 
expedition, during his fourth voyage, in 
1827, arrived at 82° 45’, the furthest point 
yet reached. Dr. Kane stands second in the 
record of adventurous efforts to reach the 
pole ; but the Scoresbys have still the honour 
of having, with their ship in ordinary sailing, 
navigated the highest northern latitudes. 
Young Scoresby remained in the whali 
service after his father’s death, and he ha 
performed voyages in twelve successive 
seasons when he published his account of 
‘The Arctic Regions,’ one of the most 
interesting records of maritime adventure 
that has ever been written. The work ap- 
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peared in 1820, the year after Sir Edward, 
then Lieutenant, Parry proceeded on his 
first Arctic voyage, with the *‘ Hecla” and 
“Griper.” Parry returned to this country 
in October, 1820, after wintering at Melville 
Island. His second voyage, with the ‘‘ Fury” 
and “ Hecla,” commenced in the summer of 
1821. By this time Captain Scoresby’s book 
had attracted new attention to the scene of 
Arctic enterprise. His narrative of early 
Ar-tic voyages, and of the progress of dis- 
covery, is one of the best popular accounts 
that have appeared on the subject ; and the 
scientific details of the work, as well as the 
story of personal adventure, attest his ad- 
mirable fitness fur the service in which he 
had so long been engaged. The chapter on 
the Hydrography of the Greenland Seas was 
an important contribution to scientitic and 
geographical knowledge ; and the notices of 
the Meteorology and Natural History of the 
Arctic Regions have formed the basis of 
most of the subsequent researches in these 
departments. His definitions of the terms 
used by the whalers in describing the various 
forms of ice have been universally adopted 
in scientific treatises on the subject. He was 
the first also to attempt scicntific observa- 
tions on the electricity of the atmosphere in 
high northern latitudes ; and the results of 
his experiments, made with an insulated con- 
ductor, eight feet above the main-top-gallant 
mast-head, connected by a wire with a copper 
ball attached by a silk cord to the deck, are 
still regarded with interest from the novelty 
and ingenuity of the observations, Inci- 
dentally, Captain Scoresby remarks that he 
had personally assisted at the capture of 320 
whales of the species Balena mysticetus. Not 
one of them, he believes, exceeded sixty feet 
in lengih ; and the largest he ever actually 
measured was fifty-eight feet from one ex- 
tremity to the other. ‘The accounts of longer 
specimens he thinks are exaggerations ; but 
the less valuable Balena physalis of Linnzus, 
the razor-back of the whalers, often exceeds 
a hundred feet in length. In his whaling 
voyages, Captain Scoresby was often in cir- 
cumstances of extreme peril. One instance 
which he records, we mention as exhibiting 
the personal energy of the man. It was in 
May, 1814, in the ship ‘‘ Esk,” of Whitby, 
when a spacious opening of the ice, in lati- 
tude 78° 10’, longitude 4° east, tempted him 
to push in, from the appearance of a great 
number of whales. The ship was soon fixed 
immovably in the ice. After great labour 
and frequent danger, many days being spent 
in sawing through the fixed floe, or forcing 
a passage through masses of ice, from which 
the vessel often received alarming shocks, 
open sea was descried, but with a barrier 
consisting of an immense pack right across 
the path :— 

“There was no alternative but forcin 
through it; we therefore pushed forwar 
into the least connected part. By availing 
ourselves of every advantage of sailing, 
where sailing was practicable, and boring or 
drifting where the pieces of ice lay close 
together, we at length reached the leeward 
part of a narrow channel, in which we had 
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to ply a considerable distance against the 
wind. When performing this, the wind, 
which had hitherto blown a brisk breeze 
from the north, increased to a strong gale. 
The ship was placed in such a critical situa- 
tion, that we could not for above an hour 
accomplish any reduction of the sails ; and 
while 1 was personally engaged performing 
the duty of a pilot on the topmast-head, the 
bending of the mast was so uncommon, that 
I was seriously alarmed for its stability.” 
After some days of further peril, the ship 
was safely brought to the open sea. 

To those who have read Captain Scoresby’s 
book, or who knew him personally, we need 
scarcely add, that on this and all such occa- 
sions he was open in his devout gratitude to 
the Divine Providence, which the most daring 
and skilful navigators have always been the 
most ready to acknowledge and express. 

After his retirement from active service at 
sea, Captain Scoresby resolved to enter into 
any orders ; and after holding ———— 
in less congenial localities, he found in the 
maritime town of Hull a sphere which afford- 
ed full scope for his benevolent efforts for 
the social and spiritual welfare of sailors, In 
his personal exertions and professional duties 
he was active and unwearied ; and his pub- 
lished ‘‘ Discourses to Seamen” exhibit the 
earnestness and kindness with which he 
laboured in his new vocation for the good of 
the service in which he had passed his earlier 


years. 

In the progress of Arctic exploration Dr. 
Scoresby continued to take the deepest 
interest. Although he had from the first 
thought that the attempts to find a north. 
west passage to the Chinese seas were un- 
profitable tor any political or commercial 
object, he considered that the scientific 
results justified all the risk and expense of 
the expeditions ; while, even in regard to 
financial returns to the nation, the establish- 
ment of the Davis’ Strait Whale Fishery, and 
of the trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
had compensated for the expenditure of 
national money in the early voyages of 
discovery. We mayremark here that Captain 
Scoresby’s visit to the island of Jan Mayen 
afforded one of the most remarkable proofs 
of the existence of a communication between 
the Northern Sea and the Pacific Ocean. He 
found on the shores of that si ar island, 
on which he landed, and which he partly 
explored, pieces of drift-wood bored by a 
ptinus or a pholas. Neither of these animals 
ever pierce wood in Arctic countries, and 
hence he concluded that the worm-eaten 
drift had been borne by currents froma trans- 
polar region, The notion ofa constantly open 
polar sea Captain Scoresby always believed 
to be chimerical, and at that time none of 
the observations had been made which have 
since led to the renewal of a belief in its ex- 
istence. In speaking of the island of Jan 
Mayen, he mentions, as a striking proof of 
the clearness of the atmosphere in these 
climates, that he saw the peak of Beerenberg, 
the height of which is 6,780 feet above the 
level of the sea, at a distance, by observa- 
tion, of between ninety-five and a hundred 
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miles. He also noticed, when on the island, 
on the summit of a mountain 1,500 feet 
in height, a magnificent crater formin 
a basin of 500 to 600 feet in depth, and 6 
to 700 yards in diameter, while jets of smoke, 
discharged at intervals of every three or four 
minutes, revealed the existence of unex- 
yop volcanic action. 

he scientific career of Dr. Scoresby in 
the latter years of his life is well known to 
most of our readers, The ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,” and various scientific 
periodicals, were enriched by occasional 
contributions from his pen on a variety of 
subjects of natural history and meteorology. 
To the observation of magnetical phenomena 
he had long devoted his closest attention, 
apd his “Magnetical Investigations,” pub- 
lished at intervals from 1839 to 1843, and 
the concluding volume in 1848, contain a 
vast amount of valuable materials for philo- 
sophical induction. His reports to the 
British Association, and his numerous ob- 
servations on the influence of the iron of 
vessels on the compass, were connected with 
inquiries of the utmost practical importance 
to navigation. It was in prosecuting these 
researches, and with a view to determine 
various questions of magnetic science, that 
Dr. Scoresby undertook a voyage to Australia, 
from which he returned last year, with his 
constitution much enfeebled from the arduous 
labours to which he had subjected himself, 
His name will be ever remembered with 
honour among those who, by their character 
and their services, have sustained the repu- 
tation and extended the influence of the 
British name by the peaceful triumphs of 
science and humanity. 

Dr. Scoresby was a Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, and a 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France.— Literary Gazette. 





J. M. KeMBLgE, Esq., M.A. 


March 26. At Dulin, aged 49, John Mit- 
chell Kemble; Esq., a distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar and acheologist. 

He was the eldest son of Charles Kemble 
and Therése Decamp (née), both names of 
high repute in dramatic annals, and nephew 
of Mrs. Siddons and John Philip Kemble. 

He was educated partly by Dr. Richard- 
son, (author of the Dictionary of the English 
Language, and other philological works,) and 
partly and latterly by Dr. Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, Head Master of King Edward’s 
Grammar School, Bury St. Edmund’s ; from 
which school he held an exhibition at the 
time of his quitting it, in 1826, for Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Even at school he was remarkable for the 
variety of his information on subjects not 
commonly studied in statu pupillari; e.g. for 
his acquirements in chemistry. 

At Cambridge he was distinguished by his 
varied information, which then had taken an 
historical turn. His essays on ‘‘ Chivalry,” 
the “Causes and Influence of the First 
French Revolution,” &c., are still remem- 
bered by his cotemporaries for their solidity 


and brilliance. He did not, indeed, after a 
time, pursue the University studies, and took 
a common degree in 1829 ; proceeding M.A. 
at the usual period. 

After leaving the University, much of Mr, 
Kemble’s time was spent in Germany and 
Spain. In the former country his society 
was courted by the most accomplished 
scholars and philologers, viz., Professors Ast 
and Thiersch at Munich, the brothersGrimm, 
&c., at Géttingen, &c. He very early indeed 
displayed his taste for the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature. Even 
while reading Blackstone’s Commentaries 
with a view to the legal profession, his 
attention was arrested less by the practical 
portions of that treatise, than by its pages 
on ancient customs and usages. Soca 
tenure had a much greater charm for him 
than the Chief Justice's disquisitions on 
««Things and Persons.” He probably could 
not have drawn a will or a deed correctly, 
but he would have left no flaw in an Anglo- 
Saxon conveyance. During his residence in 
Germany, 1853-4, Mr. Kemb!e was welcomed 
by Jacub Grimm as the most distinguished 
and promising of his disciples. An inter- 
leaved copyof that great philologer’s Deutsche 
Grammatik, proves, by Mr. Kemble’s MS. 
notes, how thoroughly he understood, carried 
out, and amplified the researches of his 
illustrious maser. 

His ed:tion of ‘‘ Beowulf,” and the “ Tra- 
veller’s Song,” &c., and his lectures on Anglo- 
Saxon language and literature at Cambridge 
(1834-5 %), together with his reviews of 
“ Jiikel” in the “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
and his contributions to the Museum Philo- 
logicum, shewed that Kemble stood not only 
at the head of Teutonic philologers and 
antiquarians in his own country, but also 
that a scholar of the highest order was ap- 
plying to Teutonic philology powers and 
science equal to those expended upon Greek 
by Porson, Dobree, Monk, and Blomfield, 
&c. The reputation which these works ob- 
tained for him at home and abroad, was 
confirmed and extended by his edition of the 
*sSaxon Charters,” Codex Diplomaticus, an 
by his “ History of the Saxons in England.” 
The latter work, indeed, was the proper 
sequel of the former one. Without the 
Charters, many of them discovered by the 
editor, all of them carefully revised and 
arranged, the History could not have been 
composed, Had his life been spared, he 
meditated a new edition of the Charters— 
now become arare work—in which he would 
have thoroughly revised the whole series, 
added many new ones, (since found,) and 
— and.annotated them, so as greatly 
to enhance their value. During his last 
residence in North Germany, July, 1849— 
May, 1855, Mr. Kemble devoted himself with 
that indefatigable ene which was so 
characteristic a feature of his mind, to the 
study of the civil and military antiquities of 
the Teutonic races, more especially their 
funeral ceremonies. For this purpose, during 
the spring, summer, and autumn months of 
1854, he superintended extensive excavations 
on the Luneburg Heath, and the adjacent 
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districts—and with the most signal success, 
The cost of excavation was.defrayed by the 
Antiquarian Society. of Hanover, though Mr. 
Kemble himself laboured, as was too much 
perhaps his wont, without fee or reward. 
‘The specimens of armour, ornaments, sepul- 
chral urns, &c., are now lodged in the Royal 
Museum at Hanover, arranged by Mr. 
Kemble himself. So important, indeed, were 
his contributions and services to that insti- 
tution, that he was universally regarded as 
its (honorary) Curator. 

During his residence at Hanover, he tran- 
scribed and arranged from the archives in 
the State-Paper Office, a considerable collec- 
tion of letters, the correspondence of the 
great Electress with Leibnitz and other cele- 
brated cotemporaries, which, after his re- 
turn to England in 1835, he published (at 
least a portion of the letters), under the title 
of ‘‘ State Papers and Correspondence Illus- 
trative of the Social and Political State of 
Europe from the Revolution (1688) to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover.” In this 
volume he displayed a wide and accurate 
acquaintance with the secret history and 
diplomacy of the period to which the corre- 
spondence relates. And ay I whi'é 
editor of the “ British and Foreign Review,” 
he shewed an exact and diversified ac- 
quaintance with many topics of contem- 
porary interest, not connected with his pe- 
culiar line of study. To that Review he 
contributed, among other articles of great 
merit, two striking papers on Freydank’s 
Poems, and J bula Gentis Angli " 
§c.; in which philology and legal antiquit; 
are handled with his usual learning, but wit 
unusual liveliness of language and illustra- 
tion. Asa writer, his style was marked by 
terseness and vigour, often by rich and sus- 
tained eloquence ; as a speaker in ) mer and 
lecturer, he was at once ready and emphatic, 
fully informed, and yet clear and concise ; as 
an investigator of the past, no horizon 
was too wide for his searching glance, no 
fact or phenomenon too obscure for his 
notice. And though he made no pretensions 
to what is commonly called classical scholars 
ship, yet few scholars were more variously 
acquainted with Greek and Latin authors, 
especially with those of the later period. 
From such writers as Zosimus, the Chronicon 
Paschale, Cantacuzenus, &c., he culled many 
a fact, unobserved till he disinterred it, for 
his more proper researches in Teutonic 
antiquity. 








Writiam Knyvett, Esq. 

Nov. 17, 1856, At his residence, Clarges- 
house, Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, in his 
78th year, William Knyvett, Esq., Composer 
to, and Gentleman of, her Majesty’s 
Chapels-Royal, and one of the Lay-Cierks 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. W. Knyvett during a lengthened 

eriod held, and well maintained, the 

ighest rank in his profession, as an accom- 
plished musician, a teacher, and a vocal 
performer. He was born April 21st, 1779, 
nd initiated in music by his father, Mr. 


Charles Knyvett*, and continued his pro- 
fessional education under the justly-cele- 
brated Samuel Webbe, the eminent Glee 
composer, and finally completed it by the 
study of the works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
others of the modern school, under Signor 
Cimador, a Venetian then domiciled in 
London, and well known for his skill and 
refined taste. : : 

At an unusually early age Mr. W. Knyvett 
was chosen as one of tne Geistioune: of the 
Chapels-Royal, and in 1808 received the 
appointment of Composer to the same. Not 
long after, at the request of Dean Vincent, 
he entered the choir of Westminster Abbey 
as a Lay-Clerk. During more than thirty 
years he was a princi singer at the 
Ancient Concerts, the Vocal Concerts, and 
all the provincial music-meetings. In thoge 
he —< the — or —— parts, in- 
variably employing his falsetto, or feigned 
voice, though ies had supplied him witk 
a deep bass. In all the departments of the 
art in which he was engaged, his pure style 
and elegant taste were conspicuous, and 
recognized by every admirer of the Harrison 
and Bartleman school, to which he at once 
attached himself, and became the third of 
that vocal triumvirate that so long reigned 
in the high and fashionable circles. On the 
death of Mr. Greatorex in 1831, Mr. W,. 
Knyvett succeeded him iu the arduous situa- 
tion of conductor of the Ancient Concerts; 
the musical festivals at Birmingham, York, 
&c., and proved himself worthy of the baton 
that had been held by his able predecessor, 
who, through the medium of Mr. Joah 
Bates, a highly distinguished amateur, and 
personal friend of Handel, had received and 
oe me with sacred care the tradi:ion of 
that great composer’s intentions respecti 
the mode of executing his works. Thus 
qualified, Mr. W. Knyvett may be considered 
as the last conductor, with one exception », 
who, in a manner, inherited the special 
knowledge so necessary in directing the per- 
formance of compositions which have anh 
indefeasible right to the guardianship of 
that nation which justly. and proudly claims 
the honour of being their Liothphtes: 

Mr. W. Knyvett’s time was too fully occu- 
pied ia his daily avocations, to it his 
bestowing much of it in the absorbing pursuit 
of composition ; but he produced vocal works 
that were once exceedingly popular, many 
of which will transmit his name to future 
generations of the admirers of sweet melody 
and good harmony. Among those which are 
published may be mentioned his glees, 
“There is a Bloom ;” *‘ The Boatie rows ;” 
“ Tie Bells of St. Michael’s Tower ;” * ‘The 
Midges’ Dance ;” ‘‘ When the Fair Rose,” &c. 
For three of his glees he gained silver cu 
as prizes, two of them presented to him 





« Mr.Knyvett, senior, was one of the Gentlemen 
of the Chapels-Royal to George III., and became 
alzo Organist of the same in 1802. He had three 
sons, Charles, Henry, and William, all of whom 
left large and well-stationed families. 

> Sir G. Smart, now retired from public en- 
gagements, who may be suid to have been 
educated at the ‘Anélent Concerts. 








1800 and 1802, by the hands of the Prince of 
Wales, who never ceased to be his steady 
patron. He left several unpublished compo- 
sitions: of these, the grand anthems, ‘‘ The 
King shall rejoice,” produced officially for 
the coronation of George IV., and “ This is 
the day which the Lord has made,” written 
for the coronation of her present Majesty, 
were, as a matter of course, immediately 
transferred from Westminster Abbey to the 
provincial music meetings. 

In private life, Mr. W. Knyvett gained the 
esteem of all who were acquainted with him, 
and these were not inconsiderable in number 
or station. His conversation was marked 
by a playful humour, sometimes approaching 
to wit, and never tinged by spleen, that 
rendered him an agreeable companion in 
whatever society he mixed. He was twice 
married, By his first wife he had a large 
family. His two eldest sons now hold the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. in the East Indian army. 
In 1826 he entered into a second marriage, 
with Miss D. Travis, much celebrated in her 
day for her knowledge of Handel’s music, 
and her very superior mode of delivering it. 
By this lady he left no family. Such was 
the honourable nature of his own character, 
that he was not sufficiently on his guard 
against the reverse of it in others. He was 
a great sufferer by the bankruptcy of Row- 
land Stephenson, which, added to a tendency 
to speculation that further diminished his 
property, involved him in losses to a large 
amount, reducing the acquirements made 
by professional ability and great industry, 
to little more than suffices to secure to his 
widow those comforts which she had so long 
— 

t rarely happens that long genealogies 
are quite exempt from suspicion, excited 
either by the known difficulty of accurately 
tracing them, or the notorious falsifications 
too frequently practised. But when they 
are honestly and clearly traced from a re- 
mote period, they not only are interesting 
to all who respect ancestry, or take any 

leasure in antiquarian research, but are 
n abundance of cases of the utmost im- 
portance, in deciding questions of property, 
and of the greatest utility to all engaged in 
the production of historical proofs. ‘This, it 
is trusted, will justify, in the opinion of the 
readers of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGaZINR, the 
annexed addition to the foregoing biogra- 
phical sketch. 

The elder Knyvett, before mentioned, 
claimed the Barony of Berners. The enquiry 
into the validity of this took place in a 
formal manner at the Heralds’ College, 
under the guidance of the late Sir George 
Naylor, Garter-King-at- Arms. The pedigree 
on which the claim was founded was there 
examined and authenticated. The petition 
then went to the House of Lords, where 
every point was diligently investigated, and 
the recorded descents through so many 
generations were proved and admitted. But 
it was made clear by Lord Lyndhurst that 
the barony had fallen into abeyance, and 
this terminated in 1838, in favour of Henry 
Wilson, the present Baron, The Knyvett 
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family then prosecuted their claim to the 
peerage no further. Ina published, autho- 
rized, and uncontradicted statement it is 
clearly shewn that— 


“‘ the pedigree of Mr. Knyvett proves his descent 
from Othomarus Dunneyit, afterwards De Knevet, 
and lastiy— according to analogy of change in 
other English names—Knyvett, a native noble 
of England at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
the -uccess of which occasioned him (as having 
joined Harold’s standard) great losses. Upon his 
marriage, however, with a daughter of one of 
the Normans, his estates were restored, and his 
descendants continued in credit in succeeding 
reigns; and Sir John Knyvett having been made 
Chancellor of England, his family were con- 
siderably aggrandized and enriched by inter- 
marrying with the Bouchiers—for Jane Bouchier 
inherited large possessions in Norfolk, and her 
mother was daughter of John Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, and her great-grandfather was son of 
Lord Lovaine, by Anne, only daughter and heir 
of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward III. Thus the royal 
co.t was added to the armorial bearings, and 
forms, together with 110 other devices of dis- 
tinguished families, a monument of the great 
dignity of this ancestry.” 


The state services of the Knyvetts in the 
reign of Henry VIII. are thus recorded :— 


**Sir Thomas Knyvett, Master of the Horse, 
and an Admiral, distinguished himself in a naval 
engagement, and was blown up in the conflict. 
In the reign of James I., a Sir Thomas Knyvett 
was deputed to search the cellars under the 
Parliament-house, and having apprehended Guy 
Fawkes... was created Baron Knyvett ofEscrick, 
in Yorkshire.” 


The ancestor of Mr. Knyvett who claimed 
the barony was handsomely provided for in 
his mother’s will, and his descendants re- 
sided at Funden-hall, in Norfolk, 





Rev. H. J. Symons, LL.D. 

March 21, At the advanced age of upwards 
of 80, the Rev. Dr. Symons, Vicar of St. Martin, 
Hereford, late Fellow of St.John’s College, 
Oxford. 

Having recently undertaken the temporary 
duty at the parish church of Pilham, Lincoln- 
shire, he was about to procede by the railway 
from that place to Gainsborough, and in his 
over-anxiety to catch the train, he so exerted 
himself that upon taking his seat in the car- 
riage he appeared completely exhausted, and 
in a few minutes, giving a deep-drawn gasp, 
his head fell on his breast, and the breath of 
life fled; the relentless hand of death seized 
him, and he was a corpse! The subject of the 
memoir was the son of the Rev. Jelinger 
Symons, B.D., of Hackney, Rector of Whit- 
tron, Durham, &c., to whose active exertion 
was chiefly owing the erection of the present 
parish church of Hackney ; also the author of 
* Letters of Consolation and Advice from a 
Father to his Daughter,’’and which reached a 
sixth edition. (See, for obituary, Gent. Mac., 
March, 1810.) 

In early life he accompanied the forces to 
Spain and Portugal, as Chaplain, under the 
command of the late Sir John Moo e, was 
present at the battle of Corunna, and early 
on the following morning, in the grey morn. 
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ing light, (and not by torch-light, as has been 
so beautifully stated by a poetic licence,) read 
the funeral service over the remains of his 
brave and lamented commander; after 
which he remained for some length of time 
under the command of the late “ Duke”—to 
whom, although rather taller and more ro- 
bust, he certainly bore a handsome resem- 
blance. On his return from the Peninsula 
he married, and became Curate of St. Ann’s, 
Holborn. He was afterwards presented with 
the Vicarage of St. Martin, Hereford, where 
in 1845 he evinced great zeal for th» Church 
of England in obtaining sufficient funds (in- 
cluding the munificent gift of one thousand 
pounds from her present Majesty) to rebuild 
the parish church of St. Martin, after a 
lapse of two centuries, (the old edifice having 
been destroyed in the civil wars of 1645). 
The Rev. Doct:r was noticed and re- 
spected by her present Majesty, also by the 
late Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardinge, and 
many of the aristocracy ; he was Chaplain to 
the late Dukes of Kent and Cambridge, as 
also to her Majesty’s forces, and in that 
capacity he last year did duty at Chelsea, and 
also preached to the troops at Aldershott. A 
sermon entitled “Advice to the British 
Army” was so highly estimated, that it was 
published under the patronage of the late 
Commander-in-chief. For some time past his 
mind had appeared entirely engro-sed by the 
realization of hopes and promises held out to 
him for his accession either to a deanery or a 
stall, or some such promotion; indeed, he 
entertained some hopes of a bishopric from 
the Duke; but as years increased, friends 
grew less warm in his behalf, and younger 
men obtained a preference. He was a fine 
specimen of the defunct school of the old 
moderate “orthodox” Oxford-party,—kind- 
hearted and liberal in his ideas, a warm 
friend, and no caviller or disputer. In 
reading the services of the Church, (un- 
fortunately too little studied at our Universi- 
ties now,) he took great delight in doing it well. 
He had been a widower for several years, 
has left a family.—“ De mortuis nil nisi 
num, 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 14. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. 
Henry Pritchard, B.D., Fellow of.Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and formerly Incumbent of 
Sheen, Staffordshire. 

March 16. At Eton College, aged 78, the Rev. 
G. Bethell, Fellow of Eton College, and Rector 
of Worplesdon (1833), Surrey. 

March 18. At Dalbury Rectory, aged 75, the 
Rev. Charles Evelyn G. Cotton, of Etwall-hall, 
Yerbyshire, Rector of Dalbury (1818), and Trus- 
ey (1818), Derbyshire. 

arch 19, At the Presbytery, North Shields, 
«ged 87, the Rev. Thomas Gillow, of Saint Cuth- 
bert’s, Roman Catholic Church, deeply lamented 
by the flock over which he had presided for 
thirty-six years. 

March 19. At the Wesleyan College, Lansdown, 
Bath, aged 69, the Rev. Joseph Cusworth, Go- 
vernor of the College. 

March 23. At Mrs. Birtill’s, Kingsdown- 

arade, Bristol, aged 47, the Rev. John James 

‘ontgomery, (nephew of the late James Mont- 
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gomery, of Sheffield,) late Moravian Minister of 
Baltonsborough, Somerset. 

At Brussels, aged 39, the Rev. Henry Worth- 
am, B.A. 1842, Jesus College, Cambridge, of 
Upper Brunswick-place, Bristol. 

March 24. At Glanville-Wvotton, aged 47, the 
Rev. £. Roberts, Rector. The deceased had only 
entered upon the duties of the parish church 
within the last few weeks, during which time 
he had already endeared himself to his parish- 
ioners. 

Suddenly, while on a visit to his son at Staun- 
ton Harold, Leicestershire, aged 56, the Rev. 
John Letts, B.A. 1835, M.A. 1838, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Olave, Hart- 
street (1838), London. 

March At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where he was taken in consequence of a serious 
accident which happened to him on the previo.s 
Tuvsday, aged 68, the Rev. John Bluck, Re.tor 
of Walsoxen, Norfolk. The following are the 
distressing particulars of the Rev. John Bluck’s 
death. On the morning of the 24th ult., accom- 
panied by his daughter, he was crossing the road 
near the corner of Liquorpond-street, and was 
about to step on the kerb, when his feet slipped, 
and he fell against the step of an omnibus. He 
was carried t» St. Bartholomew's Hospitai, where 
it was found that he had received a severe wound 
on the upper lip, fracture of the lower jaw-bone, 
two of the front teeth being knocked back, and a 
bruise on the back of the heid. He remained 
conscious until about the middle of Thursday, 
when his mind began to wander, and he gradu- 
ally sank. 

rch 28. At Malta, aged 30, the Rev. James 
Churchill Cook, B.A. 1849, M.A. 1851, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, of Brighton. 

March 29. At Hackford-hall, Norfolk, aged 
80, the Ven. John Bedingfield Collyer, B.A. 1798, 
M.A. 1808, Clare College, Cambridge, Archdeacon 
of Norwich (1844), and Vicar of Wroxham w. 
Sallhouse (1801), in the same county. 

March 31. Aved 47, the Rev. W. Elliott, M.A., 
of Great Coram-st., Brunswick--q., London. 

At the Rectury, aged 74, tne Rev. Philip Serle, 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1807, B.D. 1816, Rector of Od- 
dington (1818), Oxfordshire, lute Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

April 2. At Edinburgh, aged 60, the Rev. Dr. 
Steven, minister of Trinity College parish, A 
native of Peebles, he was brought up and edu- 
cated in Edinburgh, having attended the High 
School, and studied at the University of that city. 
In 1826 he was appoinred assistant to the Rev. 
Dr. Anderson, in the Scotch Church, Rotterdam, 
and on the death of his colleague was unani- 
mously elected his successor. In this charge he 
remained till 1839, when he was chosen to be 
House Governor of Heriot’s Hospital, in which 
postion, by his fidelity in discharging its import- 
ant duties, and by his paternal affability and 
kindness to the boys of the institution, he gained 
the respect and confidence of the Governors and 
of every one connected with the Hospital. In 
1843 he was presented by the Town Council to 
Trinity Coilege parish, in that city, in which ca- 
gen he continued till his death, beloved by 

is people and respected by the public. Dr. Ste- 
ven was, even at an eurly age, distinguished for 
literary and ecclesiastical research ; and of his 
eminence in this department a mere enuweration 
of bis published works affords sufficient evidence. 
He is the author of “‘ The History of the Scottish 
Church in Rotterdam,” 8vo. ; of a ‘* View of the 
Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment,” 8vo. ; of a 
** Memoir of George Herivt,” 12mo.; and of the 
‘*History of the High School of Edinburgh,” 
12mo.,—works of great ability, which wiil not 
allow his name to die. Dr. Steven’s charactcr, 
in a private and personal capacity, did honour to 
his position as a clergyman and an author. He 
‘was married to Miss Gibson, of Rotterdam, and 
leaves behind him three daughters and two sons. 

April 2. At Killeygally, Ireland, (accidentally 








oa a a the Rev. James Alexander, LL.D., 
rinity College, Dublin, Rector of Tessauran, 
st a atthe Rowers, @ aged 66 
ii 3. Atthe tory, Grasmere, ) 
the Rev. Sir Richard Fleming, Bart., M.A. (1823), 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Rector of Windermere 
(1823), and Grasmere (1822), Westmoreland. 

At the Vicarage, Cola'on Raleigh, Devon, aged 
39, tne Rev. Noel Lowe, youngest son of the Very 
Rev. Thomas Hill Lowe, Dean of Exeter. 

At West Rudham, aged 80, the Rev. Thomas 
Martin, 

April 4. At South Shore, aged 69, the Rev. 
Thomas Bryer, B.A. (1834), St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly Incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Great Marton. 

A Clifton, aged 55, the Rev. William Robert 
Newbolt, B.A. 1824. M A. 1826, Christ Church, 
Oxford, Vicar of Somerton (1833), Somerse:. 

April 6. At Killowen-cottage, in the county 
of Wexford, aged 28, the Rev. Charles Walker, 
B.A., second son of Paul Walker. e q. 

April 9. At Stanpit, Christchurch, Hants, 

78, the Rev. John Tims, B.A. 1800, M.A. 
1804, University College, Oxford, late Vicar of 
Tonge, Kent. 

April 10. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 64, the 
Rev. Henry Bishop, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1816, Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

ay ll. Aged 79, the Rev. Charles Hawkins, 
LL.B. (1805) Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Stillingfleet (1838), and Canon of York.(1830). 

Aprui2. At Stanwix, near Carlisle, a; 33, 

‘the Rev Robert Heaviside, son of the late Robt. 
Heaviside, esq., 0 West Rainton, Durham. 
4pril 16. At Brighton, aged 85, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Holland, Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester, Rector of Beaudesert, Warwickshire. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June —. In Australia, aged 18, John Nathaniel 
“Wells, eldest son of the Rev. John Tighe Wells, 
of Torrington-sq. 

coaees to be lost in the schooner ‘‘ Wyvern,” 

wi left Nelson, New Zealand, on the lst of 

uly, 1856, for Sydney, N.S.W., and has never 
since been heard of,) aged 32, Julius, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late George Fordham, esq., of 
Odsey-house, Camb: idgeshire. 

Sept. 14. At Muckleford, Victoria, by acci- 
dentally falling down a quartz mine, George 
King Thornhill, esq., son of the late Col. Thorn- 
hill, 13th Foot. 

Nov. 6. At Auckland, New Zealand, from an 
accident, Robert, youngest son of the late David 
Gillingham, esq., of Godshill-park, Isle of Wight. 

Nov. 8. At Creswick-creek, near Melbourne, 
Australia, »ged 25, Henry, s: cond son of Thomas 
Cosham, esq., of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex. 

Nov. 10, At Prahran, newr Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, aged 40, Henry Dean Grady Russell, esq., 
architect. 

Nov. 24. At Wallerowang, Hartley, New South 
Wales, aged 71, James Walker, ésq., M.L.C., for- 
merly of the Royal Marine Artillery. 

Dec. 2. At Blackwater, Georgetown, Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 57, Major Henry Douglas War- 
den, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and late British 
Resident of the Orange River Sove: eignty. 

Dec, 20. Near Lyttelton, New Zealand, aged 
23, Mr. John Ingram Shrimpton, ‘une of the 
earliest colonists of Cante:bury, and the man 
who, with a few energetic assistants, published 
the first number of the ‘ Lyttelton Times,’ in the 
oven air, on an unenclosed spot in the centre of 
the town, a very few days after his arrival,” 
about six years ago. The deceased was the eldest 
son of Mr. Ingram Shrimpton, formerly an emi- 
nent printer «t Oxford, and, according to the 
account extracted from the “ Lyttelton Times,” 
met his death in the following lamentable 
manner :— 
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“Mr. Shrimpton and his yo brother, Mr. 
Walter Shrimpton, sons of Se ihewn Shrimp- 
ton of this town, in the enjoyment of a weeck’s 
holiday, were duck-shooting near the river Ash- 
ley. It happened that the elder brother being a 
short distance in advance, and seeing a favour- 
able opportunity for a shot, turned round and 
called to the other to come on. Mr. Walter 
Shrimpton, cocking his gun, and at the same 
time making a hasty step forward, slipped, or 
tripped, and fell; the gun went off, and the 
contents lodged in his brother’s heart. On find- 
ing what had occurred, Mr. Walter Shrimpton 
immediately hurried to Miller’s house of ac- 
commodation, at the Salt-water Creek, asked for 
help, and sent a ger for medical assist- 
ance. On arrival at the scene of the accident, 
it was found that death had actually occurred, 
and the body was removed to Miller’s house, 
where an inquest was held on Monday, before 
the coroner, W. Donald, esq., and a verdict of 
* Accidental Death’ returned.” 

Jan. —. In Van Diemen’s Land, aged 35, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Robert Strong, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Way, of 
Painswick, Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 12. At the Mauritius, aged 32, Capt. 
Edmund rey | Réné Flint, R.A., youngest son 
of the late S.r C. W. Flint. 

Jan. 14. At Boston, Texas, aged 46, John 
Freeman, M.D., formerly of Framlingham. 

Jan. 17. At Brisbane, Moreton ig Ae waryy 





second son of John Key, esq., of Chester-st., 
Belgrave-sq. 
Jan. 21. At 27, Comm. St. George 


Lagos, aged 
Rathbourne, of H.M.S. ‘‘ Bloodhound.” 

Jan, 31. At Melbourne, aged 21, William 
Challineor, eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Francis 
Sims, M.A., of Lee, Kent. 

Feb. 4. At Lucknow, East Indies, aged 22, 
Robert Hawkins Pitt, Lieut. Royal Bengal Ar- 
tillery, second son of the late William Gregson 
Pitt, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Vellore, Major Hillyar Young Pope, Madras 
Native Infantry, formerly of Exeter. 

At South Australia, of colonial fever, aged 19, 
Thomas Bagnall, son of the late Thomas Bagnall, 
of Westwell-house, Oxon. 

Feb. 7. At the Rice Lake, Coburgh, Canada 
Wes:, Francis John St. Quin’ esq., late Brevet 
Major 85th Light Infantry, youngest son of the 
late Wm. Thos. St. Quintin, esq., of Scampston- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 8. Killed in a cavalry charge, while 
Acting Brigade Major of Cavalry, at the battle 
of Khoos-ab, in Persia, Augustus Chas. Frank- 
land, Lieut. 2nd Regiment Bombay European 
Light Infantry. 

Feb. 13. At Allyghur, Graham Lacon, esq., 
M.D., Surgeon 9th N.1., fifth son of the late 
John Mortlock Lacon, - of Great Yarmouth. 

In Boston, U.S., Caroline, wife of og! Vv. 
Ward, esq., late of the firm of Frederick Hath 
and Co., Valparaiso, Chili. 

Feb. 20. At his house in the Palais Royal, 
Paris, while sleeping in his easy chair, of apo- 
plexy, aged 58, M. Chevet, the famous retailer of 
eatables. He was the youngest of five sons left 
by the founder of the shop in the Palais Royal, 
and he was moreover the most celebrated of the 
dynasty. In the year 1855 he realised more than 
£6,000 by bis buffet at the National Exposition. 
As to his miraculous dinners and his culinary 
triumphs, which he alone knew how to invent 
and to organize, they are of gastronomical no- 
toriety, and it belongs alone to the Journal des 
Gourmands to transmit them to posterity. Very, 
the glorious rival of Chevet, met a similar death 
some years since, after dinner, in his country 
house at Montmorency. 

Feb, 22. In Manor-pl., Portsea, aged 76, Rich. 
Allworth Clarke, esq., Paymaster R.N. 

Feb, 23. At Nevis, West Indies, where he had 
resided for 55 years, aged 77, Walter Lewis Bucke, 
esq., a native of Bungay. 
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Feb. 26. At Calcutta, aged 31, Edward William 
Pincke, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Kingsley, of 
Peckham. 

Feb. 28. At Hill-house, West Bromwich, aged 
71, Capt. James Eaton, R.N. He was one of the 
few surviving officers who had shared in the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar, when his vessel, 
the “‘ Téméraire,” Capt. Harvey, was the second 
ship of the weather-line which was led by the 
immortal Nelson in the “* Victory.” 

At Thebes, aged 25, John Kincaid Lennox, late 
Capt. 12th Royal Lancers, only son of J. L. K. 
Lennox, esq., of Woodhead, Lennox-castle, Stir- 
lingshire. 

March 3. Of paralysis, aged 71, Susanna, wife 
of Thomas Stanborough, esq., late of Pipwell- 
hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Horaceville, Upper Canada, aged 74, the 
Hon. Hamnett K. Pinhey. 

March 4. At the residence of her son, Upper 
Bedtord-pl., Russel!-sq., aged 86, Mrs. Mary Mair, 
widow of John Mair, esq. 

At Bargrove, Kent, aged 45, Francis H. Brock- 
man, esq. 

At Court Barton, Newton Cyres, aged 69, So- 
phia, relict of John Lane, esq., of Woolsgrove, 
Sandford. 

At Clifton-road, Brighton, Sussex, aged 65, 
Wm, M‘Intyre, esq., M.D., late of Harley-st., 
Cavendish-sq. 

At the Priory, Bradford, Wilts, aged 29, Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the Rev. Edw. T. Richards, 
Rector of Farlington, Hants. 

At his residence, West-hill, Dartford, Captain 
Wilhelm Speer, late of her Majesty’s 71st Light 
= 

March 7. Bernard Conway, esq., surgeon, 
High-st., Leicester. 

At Norton-ter., Longsight, Manchester, aged 
58, George Bradley, esq. 

At Shackerley-hall, near Albrighton, Salop, 
aged 76, George Jones, esq. 

At Lawn-villa, Clapham-rise, Elizabeth, wife 
of Major Wood, Staff-Officer of Pensioners, 
~ At Monifieth Free Church Manse, Mary Ca- 
a relict of Capt. John Ross of the Ist 

yals. 

At Edinburgh, aged 80, Mrs. Margaret Cuning- 
ham Bruce, relict of Thomas Bruce, esq., of 
Grangemuir. 

March 8. At Warwick-st., Regent-st., aged 81, 
Ann, relict of John Daniel, esq., of Norton, 
near Doncaster. 

At Burton-crescent, aged 35, the wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Garratt. 

At Peasenhall, aged 98, Hannah, widow of 
Jonas Mills; she was for upwards of fifty years 
the schoolmistress of the parish, and where she 
resided all her life. 

Of apoplexy: Robert Rundell Guinness, esq., 
of Dublin. The deceased was connected with 
several public companies, and was extensively 
engaged as a land agent. 

March 9, At Springfield, Bermuda, aged 69, 
Ambrose Gosling, esq., last surviving son of the 
late William Gosling, esq. 

March 10. In Duke-st., St. James’, aged 49, 
George Sullivan Greenway, esq., late Resident 
Criminal Judge at Tritchinopoly. 

At Woolmanhill, Aberdeen, James Tough. He 
commenced service in the Duke of York’s Fen- 
cibles: was in the Rebellion in Ireland in 1798; 
volunteered into the 79th Highlanders; went 
with that regiment to Egypt in 1801; was pre- 
sent at the death of General Abercrombie; was 
invalided on the return of the army into England 
into the ninth Veteran Battalion; and was dis- 
charged from that regiment about 1816; thus 
being forty years on the pension list. 

At Tang-hall, near York, aged 73, James Bar- 
ber, ‘= ~~ of the Peace for the city of 
York. . Barber served the office of Sheriff in 
1826; in 1833 he “~ filled the office of Lord 
Mayor; and in 1844 he was again unanimously 
elected, but paid the fine to be excused serving 
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@ very ex- 
mdon and 


the office. The deceased was form 
tensive coach-proprietor, between 
Edinbro’ ; and for many years he has been the 
senior partner in the firm of Barber and Co., 
wholesale jewellers and silversmiths, in this city. 
Few men enjoyed a larger share of confidence 
and personal esteem. 

At Park-place, Peckham, Mary Grafton-Grat- 
tan, relict of the late Edward Grafton-Grattan, 
esq., formerly of Easthampstead, Berkshire. 

At his residence, the Belvidere, Malvern, Wells, 
ieiee J. Norris Warrington, late Madras Fusi- 
iers. 

March 12. At Purbrook, Hampshire, Louisa, 
relict of the Rev. Henry Elliott Graham, late 
Rector of Ludgvan, Cornwall, and third dau. of 
B. Davenport, esq., Northend, Fulham. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, aged 31, John 
Charles Henderson, second son of John Robert 
Henderson, of Walkern, near Buntingford, Hert- 
fordshire. 

At Torquay, of malignant sore throat, aged 11, 
Florence Eleanor, dau. of Colonel Lethbridge, 
H.E.1.C.S. 

At his daughter’s, the Shade, near Hinckley, 
Leicestersh., aged 78, Eagle Willett, esq., late of 
Norwich. 

At Fowey, aged 62, James Henry Meredith, 
esq., son of the late Gen. Meredith, of the Ply- 
mouth Division of Royal Marines. 

March 13. Suddenly, at hag ag Brighton, 
Anna, third dau. of the late Rev. Stileman Bo- 
stock, Vicar of East Grinstead. 

At Little Laver, Essex, aged 67, Christian Paul 
Meyer, esq. 

At Rossferry-house, Fermanagh, Jane Mar- 
garet, wife of G. Gartside Tipping, esq., eldest 
 # Robert Fowler, esq., of Ra'inston, co. 

eath. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, D. G. Cas- 
savetti, esq., Page-green, Tottenham, aged 73, 
Mary, widow of the late Constantine lonides, 
esq., of Constantinople and Athens. 

At Montpelier-st., Brompton, Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Ezra Eagies, esq., of pthill, 

fordshire. 

At Wistaston, Cheshire, aged 77, Betsy, relict 
of Edward Delves Broughton, one of the younger 
sons of the late Sir Thomas Broughton, Bart. 

At Islington, aged 79, Mary Ann Spinks, widow 
of the late John Spinks, esq., of the Inner Tempie, 
London. 

March 14. At Broadwath, Cumberland, aged 
37, Peter Sydenham Dixon, re 

At St. Heiier, Jersey, aged 28, William Henry, 
only surviving son of Ralph Walters, esq., of 
Sussex-gardens, London, and Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne. 

it Pimperne, aged 46, Emily Matilda, wife of 
J. Matthews, ry the Manor-house, Pimperne. 

March 15. At Hempriggs-house, co. Caithness, 
aged 89, the Right Hon. Lady Duffus. Her 
ladyship was Janet, eldest dau. of the late George 
Mackay, esq., of Bighouse, N.B., and was married 
in 1785 to Benjamin, fifth Lord Duffus, in the 
Scottish Peerage, by whom she had issue the 
present peer and another son, and also two 
daughters. The Barony of Duffus, which was 
forfeited in the Scottish rebellion of 1715 by the 
third lord, was restored by Act of Parliament in 
1826, It is stated, that the present owner of the 
title will not assume the coronet, but prefers to 
adopt the name, style, and title, of a baronet of 
Scotland, as Sir George Sutherland Dunbar. 

At Pembury-villas, Lower Clapton, and for- 
merly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 85, Mary, 
relict of the late Richard Davies, esq. 

Aged 55, Julia Josephine, wife of James Mus- 
pratt, esq., of Seaforth-hall, near Live! 1. 

At Camelford-house, Camelford, 85, Jas. 
Robson, esq. 

At Reigate, Margaret, wife of John Faulkner 
Mathews. 

At North Brixton, aged 29, Ralph Horace, onl 
surviving son of the late Ralph Byne, esq., an 
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grandson of the late Rev. Henry Byne, formerly 
Rector of Carshalton, Surrey. 

At her son’s residence, St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, aged 72, Mary, wife of Peter John Martin, 
esq., of Pulborough, ” Sussex. 

At Paris, Sarah, wife of Dr. W. Travers Cox, 
lately of Stanhope-place and Fulham. 

March 16. At Eastbourne, Sarah Mears, wife 
of Henry Goddard, esq., M.D., of Norfolk-sq., 
Brighton, and Eastbourne, Sussex. 

At the residence of his son, No. 53, Upper Char- 
lotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., at an advanced age, Mr. 
Moses Russell. 

At Litticheau, Strasse, Dresden, Wm. Radnor, 
esq., surgeon, late of Surrey-st., Strand, and 
Herne Bay. 

At Layer Breton, aged 96, Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. J. L. P. P. Garnons, M.A., late of Wi- 
venhoe, Essex. 

At Oxford-terrace, London, aged 80, Margaret, 
only surviving dau. of the late James Cotton, esq., 
of White End, Bucks. 

Lieut. Dunbar Quinlan, 5th Royal Lancashire 
Militia. R.1.P. 

At Allen-lodge, Hounslow, aged 89, Mary 
Frances, widow of the Rev. John Neville Free- 
man, Vicar of Hayes, Middlesex. 

On the passage home from India, in the ship 
“ Barham,” Lieut. Charles James Phillipps, first 
Battalion Sixtieth Rifles, youngest son of the late 
Thos. John Phillipps, esq., of Landue, Cornwall. 

March 17. At Paris, aged 74, Sir John Ken- 
ward Shaw, Bart., late Col. of the West Kent 
Militia, and of Kenward, in the county of Kent. 

In Westbourne-ter., Sir G. W. Anderson, Go- 
vernor of the Mauritius in 1849 and 1850, and 
Governor of Ceylon in the latter year. He was 
born in London in 1791, his father being a Lon- 
don merchant. 

At herresidence, Montpelier-crescent, Brighton, 
aged 78, Sarah, relict of John Wm. Buckle, esq. 

At Stanground Vicarage, Hunts, Anne, relict 
of the Rev. Robert TowersonCory, D. D., formerly 
Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Count Wen- 
gierski, Cavendish-crescent, Bath, Charlotte 
Nixon, widow of George Arundel Nixon, esq., 
Brownsborne, county Kilkenny, Ireland. 

At Beaufort-villas, Pittville, Cheltenham, aged 
63, Anthon Temple Smith, esq., late of West- 
grove, Edgbaston. 

March 18. At Park-lodge, Chelsea, aged 32, 
Henry Graham Heigham, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Geo. Heigham, of Onslow-pl., Brompton. 

At Patrick Manse, aged 22, James, eldest : on 
of the Rev. John Calder. 

At Stonesfield, Argyleshire, aged 68, John 
Campbell, esq., of Stonesfield, 

At Edinburgh, aged 70, Edwina, relict of Thos. 
Miller, esq., of Gienlee, and dau. of the late Sir 
Alexander Penrose Gordon Cumming, Bart., of 
Altyre, and Gordonstown., 

At his residence, Osborne-ter., Clapham-rd., 
—- Adam Leffler, the celebrated and popular 

st. 

At Uffculme, Devon, aged 69, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. Charies Williams, Independent minister. 

At eng Bedfordshire, aged 69, Richard 
Verity, esq., M.D. 

At Edinvurgh, “John Moore, esq., accountant, 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

At Whitehili-villa, Lasswade, James Renton, 


» 19. At Edinburgh, after a long illness, 
which had for some time paralysed his limbs, 
William Henry Playfair, esq., architect, who, 
more than any other, has filled the Scottish cas 
pital with monuments of his genius. Mr. Playfair 
was born in London, in July, 1789. His father 
‘was an architect of note in his day, although his 
reputation has long been obscured by the brighter 
eminence of his son; and his uncle was the cele- 
brated mathematician and natural philosopher, 
Professor John Playfair. He had the advantage 
of being educated under the roof of the latter, at 
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a time when Lord John Russell was not the only 
pupil of mark whom it sheltered. At a subse- 
quent period he accompanied his uncle in that 
continental tour which occupied the closing years 
of the geologist’s life. 

At Gosfield, Essex, aged 85, John Snell, esq., 
late of Bury St. Edmund's. 

Aged 87, Mary, relict of the Rev. Richard Sim- 
coe Caries, Vicar of Aston Cantlow, and Haselor, 
Warwickshire. 

At sea, on board the steam-ship ‘“‘ Alma,” on 
his return voyage from India, James Hartley, 


esq., of Fairy-hall, Nottingham, and Leadenhall- 
st 


At Oxford, Henry Allan Mason, of Magdalen 
Hall, second son of Nathaniel Mason, esq., of 
Richmond. 

March 20. Suddenly, at Herbert-st., Hoxton, 
aged 64, James Sprent, esq., R.N. 

John Johnson, esq., of V ernon-villa, near Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

At South Shields, aged 56, Elizabeth, widow of 
R. W. Potts, esq., Holborn-house 

In Paris, Lieut.-Col. Bolton, late of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Dublin, Jane, wife of Thomas Bennett, esq., 
. > of the Rock-house, co. Londonderry, Ire- 
an 

At Clifton, aged 17, Frances Adelaide, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. E. C. Streeten. 

Barbara Mary Anne, widow of John Thomas 
Cramer, esq., of Rathmore, co. Cork, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Everton, Queen’s 
County, Ireland. 

At Heston-hall, Middlesex, the residence of 
her son-in-law, T. R. Hogarth, esq., Maria, relict 
of the late 8. H. Phillips, esq., and formerly of 
Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq. 

At Mackeney-lodge, Derbyshire, Eliza, wife of 
Alfred William Holmes, esq. 

March 21. At Beville-house, Cornwall, the re- 
sidence of her cousin, Simon Granville Symons, 
esq., aged 20, Elizabeth Annesley Grenfell, wife 
of Joseph Simons, esq., and only child of the late 
William Tregarthan Symons, esq., of Wendron 
and Tregarthan, 

At his residence, Sion-hill, Clifton, aged 58, 
John Lowden Mc Adam, the —— and last 
surviving son of the late John Lowden Me Adam, 


esq. 

At Gibraltar, Amelia, wife of Lieut.-Col. Dau- 
beney, C.B., of H.M. 55th Regt., and only child 
of the late David Liptrap, esq. 

At Oaklands, East Tytherly, Hants, aged 80, 
William Cooke, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., formerly of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, suddenly, Geo. She- 
rass Brittain, Captain R.N. 

At Canterbury, aged 81, Johanna Catherine 
Whitfield, last surviving dau. of the late John 
Whitfield, esq., of St. Margaret’s-st. 

Frances Maria, of Rowlings, near Wingham, 
Kent, widow of Frederick Shells, esq., of Fel- 
thaw-hill, Middlesex. 

At Exeter, aged 87, Mrs. Brutton, widow of 
Robert Brutton, esq., of St. Thomas. 

At Sydenham-villa, Surbiton, aged 73, Frances, 
widow of John Biden, of 46, Cheapside, also 
widow of Charles Longstaffe, of Northampton. 

At Rowton-hall, Chester, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. William Currie. 

At Harold’s-cross, near Dublin, aged 72, Miss 
Maria Taylor, last surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Philip Taylor. 

Emma —_ dau. of the late J. S. Scatcherd, 
esq., H.E.1 

At oman Bedfordshire, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of Nathaniel Cartwright, esq. 

At St. James’s-parade, Bath, aged 74, Henry 
William Collisen, sen., e 

March 22. At his resi lence, West Emma-pl., 
Stonehouse, after a protracted illness, aged 82, 
Henry Manaton Ommanney, esq., Admiral on 
the Reserved Half-pay List. 

At Belmont-house, Cann, near Shaftesbury, 
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Dorset, aged 87, Susanna Christie, relict of the 
Rev. John Christie, M.A. 

At Diss, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of R. T. 
Thompson, esq., late of Mundford-hall, Norfolk. 

At Wheatpark, Lanark, Margaret Lang Turn- 
bull, eldest dau. of the late James Turnbull, esq., 
Glasgow. 

Suddenly, Jane, wife of the Rev. Mr. Rowlands, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. James Mor- 
gans, Vicar of Trefeglwys, Montgomeryshire. 

Alice > third dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Oakeley, 56th Regt. 

Francis Newberry, esq., of Clifton. 

To the inexpressible grief of her family and 
friends, Jane, relict «f George Cole, 5 of the 
Circus, Greenwich, formerly widow of Robert 
Barnes Twelftree, esq., of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

At Tonning, aged 44, Ferd. Janssen, Her 
B. M.’s Vice-Consul at that place. 

March 23. At Paragon-buildings, Bath, aged 
85, R. Brooke, esq., Senior Master (retired list) 
of the Royal Navy, formerly of Margate and 
Wingham. 

At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Crocker, widow of Wm. 
Crocker, former iy of that city. 

At Dulwich-hill, aged 26, Themes Platt Stone, 
esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of Wm. Stone, e<q. 

At Stirling, aged 25, Elizabeth Bowie, dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, minister of Stirling. 

At George-sq., Edinburgh, Helen, fourth dau. 
of Dr. Fairbairn. 

At Deal, aged 72, Jane, widow of Commander 
James Brockman, R.N. 

At Steyning, Sussex, aged 27, Fanny, third dau. 
of Hugh Ingram, esq. 

Aged 73, C. A. Peirce, esq., of New Bond-st., 
and Golder’s-green, Hendon. 

In Paris, Emma Rich, wife of Licut.-Col. Combe, 
and sixth dau. of Col. Hulcott, H.E.1.C.S. 


March 24. At Clapham-rise, aged 75, Mary | 


Anne Squire, sister of the late Rev. Edmund 
Squire, Rector of Ashden, Essex. 

At Ramsgate, aged 57, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. John Massy, and dau. of the 
late E. Homewood, esq., of Maidstone. 

At Melton, aged 62, Matilda Sophia, relict of T. 
H. Buckingham, esq. ; 

The Lady Caroline Graham, second dau. of 
James, third and late Duke of Montrose. 

At llford-lodge, Essex, Caroline, wife of Wm. 
Nash, esq. 

At his residence, Old Trafford, near Manches- 
ter, aged 62, Thomas Beardman Hadfield, esq. 

At his residence, Montreal, Canada, aged 89, 
Samuel Gerrard, esq. 

Axed 48, Jeremiah Woolsey, esq., of Kirby 
Bedon. 

Aged 77, Edward Marlborough, esq., of Cedar- 
cottage, Streatham-bill. 

Suddenly, at Blomfield-st., Finsbury-circus, 
aged 60, Stephen Clark Norris. 

March 25. At Tunbridge Wells, the Lady 
Susan Maria Hotham. 

At Greenwich, aged 59, Benjamin Salter, esq., 
late of West Park-villa, Mount Radford, near 
Exeter. 

At her residence, Pennsylvania-park, near 
Exeter, aged 81, Margaret, relict of Jas. Janson, 
esq., of Darlington, Durham. 

At Boulogne, Thomas Blackwood, esq., fifth 
son of the late Wm. Blackwood, esq., Edinburgh. 

Mary Anne, wife of R. Fiske, e-q., Kessingland. 

Alex. Stewart, esq., of Cambridge-sq., Hyde- 
park, and of Winchester-house, Old Broad-st. 

At Dorset-ter., Clapham-road, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Joseph Dermer, esq. 

March 2%. At Brympton-house, Somersetshire, 
the seat of her daughter, Lady Georgiana Fane, 
Jane, Dowager Countess of Westmoreland. Her 
ladyship had been suffering during the last five 
weeks from the effects of a fall, since which her 
strength had been gradually failing. She was 
relict of John, tenth Earl of Westmoreland, who 
died on the 15th of December, 1841, and dau. of 
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H. H. Saunders, esq., M.D., and with her sis- 
ter, the late Viscountess Melville, coheiress and 
grandniece of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, K.B. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 22, Jane Slade 
Webb, dau. of W. Webb, esq. 

At Boston, aged 75, Wil liam Simonds, ‘esq., 
Skirbeck-house. 

At Blandford-sq., aged 85, John Baily, esq. 

At Maize-hill, Greenwich, aged 69, Eleanor, 
widow of Patrick Ogilvie, esq. 

At Fort Twiss, Hythe, Kent, Miles Braithwaite, 
esq., late R.N., third son of the late Hon. Miles 
Braithwaite, of Barbados. 

At Harbledown, Canterbury, aged 46, Richard 
Hamilton Rankin, -~ 

At Westbere, a 2, John Charles, son of the 
late J. W. T. Fagge, esq. 

At her house, Berkeley-sq., aged 72, Caroline 
Mowbrey, relict of Col. Edward Boscawen Fre- 

erick. 

At Kirton-house, near Boston, Lincolnshire, 
aged 74, William Simonds, esq. 

At his house, the Green, Hampstead, aged 64, 
—— Hughes, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law. 

March 27. Aged 54, Mary Carter, wife of the 
Rev. John Bywater, Rector of St. Simon and St. 
Jude’s, Manchester, and dau. of the late Archi- 
bald Edmund Turner, Bart., of Weighton-hall, 
Devon. 

At Rugby, after a few hours’ illness, aged 57, 
John Fox, esq., late of Wiverton-hall, Notts. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Alexander Grier, 
M.D., 92nd Highlanders. 

At Dedham, Essex, aged 84, Harriet, widow of 
J. P. Holloway, esq. 

At Bagdon, Paignton, aged 63, Ann, wife of 
P. Pollard, esq. 

At Basing-park, aged 65, Caroline, wife of Jos. 
Martineau, esq., and sister of the late Sir Edward 
Parry. 

At Totnell, Alice Jane, dau. of Thos.Ffooks, esq. 

At Cleveland-ter., aged 72, Beatrice, widow of 
the late Charles D:.mergue, esq. 

At Stratford-cott., near Stroud, Fanny, fourth 
dau. of Edmund Gilling Hallewell, esq. 

March 28. At Mount-pl., London Hospital, 
London, suddenly, from excitement, when visit~ 
ing his son who was dangerously ill, aged 58, Dr. 
Nash, of Pound Close-house, Chilton Pold n, So- 
merset, late of Kingsdown-house, Box, Wilts. 

Suddvnly, at Constantinople, Charles Fredrick 
Panrucker, Commander of the brig ‘‘ Odessa.” 

At Malta, drowned while bathing, aged 23, 
Capt. Henry King, of the 21st Fusiliers, son of 
Archdeacon King. 

At Canning-place, Glasgow, aged 91, Walter 
Donald, esq. 

In St. Augustine-road, Camden New Town, 
Jane, wife of Capt. Edward Dunsterville, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 38, Louisa, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Holmden Amphlett, 
Rector of Hadsor, Worcestershire. 

At Meadowbank-place, Partick, Agnes, dau. of 
the late Wm. Young, esq., Delft-field, Glasgow. 

At Windsor, aged 79, William Clifford, for- 
merly of the Inner Temple. 

At Ashburton, aged 28, Richard Caunter, jun., 


esq. 
“Kt Bramfield, Herts, Jane, wife of George 
Brassey, esq. . 

March 29. At Park-creseent, Worthing, Eli- 
zabeth Mary Anne, wife of Joseph Blake, jun., 
esq., dau. of the late Gen. Sir Evan and Lady 
Elizabeth Murray MacGregor. 

In Kensington-park-gardens, aged 70, Sarah, 
relict of Thomas Kent, esq., of Southampton-pl., 
Euston-sq., and Dorney-house, Weybridge, Sur- 


rey. 

‘At Brighton, aged 70, Capt. Henry Nelson, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity-house, London. 

At Durham, aged 55, M. Woodifield, esq. 

At his residence, Clapham-common, aged 76, 
William Nicholson, of St. John-st., Clerkenwell. 

At Old Springs, Staffordshire, aged 33, Sarah 
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Van Cortlandt, dau. of the late Col. Philip Van 
Cortlandt. 

At Jersey, Emily, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Malton. 


In St. Peter’s-sq., Hammersmith, aged 67, 
Eliza, relict of Samuel Manning, esq., scul: tor, 
of London, and mother of the present sculptor 
of that name. 

At Myres-castle, Alexander Greig, esq., W.S. 

At Glasgow, Frank C. Lorrain, esq., of Penang. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 28, Charlotte Ellen, 

oungest dau. of the la’ e John Powell, esq., of 
| Yon new tig Van Diemen’s Land. 

At the residence of his son, the Darran, near 
Neath, Glamorganshire, aged 69, E. Waring, esq. 

At her residence, High Beeches, Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire, aged 75, Mrs. Barnard. 

March 30. Mrs. Wylde, wife of the Rev. T. J. 

lde, of North Wraxall, Wilts, and sister of 
J Jokn Neeld, esq., of Grittleton-house, near Chip- 
penham. This lady, who had been suffering from 
illness for some time past, was accidentally burnt 
to death in the following melancholy way. About 
two o'clock in the morning her husban left her 
in bed, and went into an adjoining room. After 
being absent some time, he perceived a smell of 
smoke, which appeared to proceed from the room 
he had quitted. He ran to the door, but was un- 
able to effect an entrance, in consequence of the 
dense smoke which prevailed. A supply of water 
ha ing been procured, a man named Pullen, a 
deputy-surveyor of roads, succeeded in crawling 
on his knees into the room, when he found the 
unfortunate lady sitting in a chair in flames, and 
quite dead. One of her hands was raised and 
clutched the bell-handle, near the fire-place, as 
though she had endeavoured to ring the bell. 
She was burnt almost to a cinder. ‘There was 
a fire in the grate at the time; but it is supposed 
that she got out of bed, and that her clothes 
caught fire from a taper, which was also burning. 

At Bath, aged 25, the wife of W. D. Winck- 
worth, esq. 

At Leytonstone, Essex, aged 66, Wm. Young, 
ap Paymaster in the Royal Navy. 

ged 73, Benjamin Hutton, esq., of Park-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 
- At Freshford, aged 82, John Newton, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 80, J. Freeman Saunders, 
son of the Rev. Thomas Saunders, of Vicar-lane, 
Coventry. 

At the Elms, Harlington, suddenly, of disease 
of the heart, aged 59, Matthew Newman. 

March 31. Aged 68, William Bosanquet, esq., 
eldest son of the late William Bosanquet, esq., 
of Harley-st. 

At West-lodge, Mortlake, aged 48, John Court 
Burford, -, of King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
eldest a a of the late Rev. Dr. Burford, 
of Chigwell, E: 

Aged 84, Capt. debe Henry Elrington, Major 
of the Tower of London. The gallant deceased 
became a Captain in the 13th Dragoons, June 12, 
1800, and retired on half-pay December 1, 1808. 
He was appointed to his situation in the Tower 
(worth £174 a-year), July 4, 1816. 

At Bath, aged 79, Mrs. Teale, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Win. W alker, formerly of Tiverton. 

At Cessnock-road, Glasgow, aged 77, Lieut. 
William Cunningham. 

At Nice, aged 34, Matthew Woodifield Head, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Oswald Head, of 
Howick, Northumberland. 

At Southampt m, at the residence of her son- 
in-law Col. Robert Hunt, aged 77, Sarah, relict 
of Capt. Georze Henry Grimes, Roy al Artillery. 

At his residence, Stamford, aged 45, Charlies 
Simpson, esq., surgeon. 

At Brunswick-sq., London, Julia, only dau. of 
William Payne, esq. 

At Chatham, aged 78, Fred. Geo. Amici, esq. 

Aged 82, Ann, wife ‘of Richard W aters, esq., 
of Harbledown, Canterbury. 

At her residence, Camden-crescent, Dover, 
aged 77, Miss Ibbetson. 
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At Loraine-place, Holloway, aged 34, Eleanor 
Clearihue, wife of Alexander Gordon, esq. 

At his residence, Mecklenburg-sq., aged 60, 
William Hugh Fenn, esq. 

At Upexe, near Collumpton, aged 55, John 
Arthur Gardner, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

Lately. At Zanzibar, the Imaum of Muscat. 
The deceased Prince had governed his extensive 
but scattered dominions in Africa and Arabia 
since 1807. It was his ambition and wish to be 
on ee terms with the English, whom he 
grea’ iy admired, and to whose sovereign he pre- 
sented, it may be remembered, a 74-gun ship, to 
which the name of ‘“‘Imaum” was given. His 
son and successor has long been known to us as 
— of Muscat, his father residing at Zan- 
zibar. 

At Indianapolis, United States, aged 110, Thos. 
Magruder, an old negro well-known as *‘ Uncle 
Tom.” He is supposed to have been the one 
who suggested the n :me and the leading features 
of Mrs. Stowe’s novel, “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
This supposition is based on the coincidence of 
name and character, and on the fact that Henry 
Ward Beecher, during his residence at Indian- 
apolis, was a constant visitor of Uncle Tom’s, 
well acquainted with his history, and a sincere 
admirer of his virtues. Also, that Mrs. Stowe 
herself occasionally called to see the old man. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, too, was the name of 
house among all his ac juaintances, and was a 
familiar phrase long before Mrs. Stowe immor- 
talized it. 

Dr. Vogel, another victim of African explor- 
ation. Intelligence has been received at the 
Foreign-office from our British consul at Tripoli, 
of the death of Dr. Vogel, whose arrival at Kuka, 
on the borders of Lake Tsad, in the best health 
and spirits, was announced in June, 1854. A 
letter, received at Tripoli from Corporal Maguire, 
one of the Sappers sent out with Dr. Vogel, and 
written from Kuka, stated that Dr. Vogel had 
departed from that place comparatively alone, 
on a most perilous journey eastward, with the 
view of reaching the Nile. He i$ supposed to 
have advanced through Birgirmi into Waddy, 
and to have been there murdered. 

At Layton-house, Putney, Emily, wife of Thos. 
Gray, esq., and last surviving dau. of T. Heath, 
esq., late of Portland-castle. 

At Pernambuco, of yellow fever, aged 20, 
Courtenay Gorrell, eldest son of the Rev. C. 
Smith, of Pleasley Rectory, near Mansfield. 

At Newport, in the Isle of Wight, aged 64, 
Lady Worsley Holmes, relict of Sir Leonard 
Worsley Holmes, Bart. 

At Brighton, aged 80, the Hon. Margaret 
Erskine, dau. of the late Thomas, Lord Erskine. 

April’ 1. At Brighton, Mary Angelina, wife of 
the Rev. Stuart Majendie, Vicar of Longdon, 
Lichfield. 

At Acre-lane, Brixton, Surrey, Lieut.-Col. 
M‘Vicar. 

At Maldon, aged 81, John Thorp, esq. 

At Clifton, Gloucestershire, aged 75, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. John Venour, Rector of Bourton- 
upon-Dunsmore. 

At Stepple-hall, Salop, aged 82, the Hon. Philip 
James Cocks, late Lieut.-Col. of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

Aged 53, Mr. William Wire, watchmaker, 
West-st., Colchester, well-known as an arche- 
ologist and collector of curiosities. 

At Stamford, aged 71, 'T. Cayley, esq., brother 
to Edw. Cayley, esq., of that place, banker. 

At Page-green, Tottenham, aged 70, Maria, 
second dau. of the late Robert Bigg, esq., of the 
Foreign Post-office, and of Newnton Longville, 
in the county of Bucks. 

At Blackpool, Jacob Fletcher Fletcher, esq., of 
Peel-hall, Lancashire. 

At Henbury, near Bristol, Jere Hill, esq. 

At Heavitree, aged 28, Chas. Philip Gostling, 
esq., eldest.son of Col. Gostiing, R.A. 
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At Michael’s-grove, Brompton, Jane, wife of 
Andrew Innerwick, esq., R.N. 

April 2. Aged 44, L. H. J. Tonna, esq., F.A.S., 
F.R.G.S., Sec. United Service Museum. 

Tom Barry, the well-known clown. His widow, 
late Mrs. Campbell, of the City of London theatre, 
is left totally destitute. 

At the Grange, Farnham, Surrey, Frances 
Eleanor, only child of John Edward Walford, 
esq., of Chipping-bill, Essex, and wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Clark Kennedy, C.B., Assistant-Quarter- 
master-Gen. at Aldershot. 

At Boroughbridge, aged 65, Roger Sedgwick, 
esq., surgeon. 

At Kilmainham, Dublin, Mr. H. Kemmis, Q.C., 
who for several years has filled the office of 
Chairman. 

At Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, Dame Georgina 
Lamont, widow of Sir Alexander Keith, of Dun- 
ottar and Ravelston, Knight Marischal of Scot- 


land. 

At the Hermitage, near Preston, aged 83, Mar- 
garet Hannah, relict of Francis Chadwick, esq., 
of Preston. 

At Allan Gowan, Bridge of Allan, aged 62, 
Mrs. Jane Garden, widow of James Blaikie, esq., 
of Craigiebuckler, Aberdeenshire. 

At Tenby, South Wales, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thos. Thomas, esq., and only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Berry, of Handsworth, Staffordshire. 

April 3. At Collipriest-house, near Tiverton, 
aged 73, Holway, relict of the Rev. T. Carew, 
Rector of Bickleigh and Haccombe, Devor. 

At Cavendish-road-west, St. John’s-wood, aged 
61, Lieut.-Col. T. Best Jervis, F.R.S., H.E.1.C. 
Engineers, and Founder and Director of the 
Topographical and Statistical Depot, War-De- 
partment. 

At Osmington, near Weymouth, aged 44, 
Frances Maria Dale, wife of Edw. Atkyns Wood, 
esq., and eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hervey Smith, 
of Aspley-house, near Woburn, Beds. 

At Brighton, Jas. Macaulay, esq., of Chancery- 
lane, London, barrister-at-law. 

At Cheltenham, aged 83, Mary Ann, widow of 
E. Boodle, esq., of Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Blawith, near Milnthorp, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Thomas Holme Maude, esq., for- 
merly of Kendal. 

At. Brighton, aged 65, William Johns, esq., of 
Chelmsford. 

At Ripley, Surrey, aged 58, Frederick Wink- 
worth, esq. 

April 4. Suddenly, at Stanhope-castle, near 
Barlington, Herbert Spring, esq., of Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, for many years secre- 
tary to the Manchester Fire Assurance Com- 


pany. 

Shortly after the close of the poll for the elec- 
tion of members for Finsbury, a fatal accident 
happened to one of Mr. Cox’s intimate friends. 
It appears that a gentleman well known in bett- 
ing circles, of the name of Willson, had been out 
during the forepart of the day beating up the 
electors on Mr. Cox’s behalf, and at the close of 
the poll got on to a cab, ordering the driver 
to take him to his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Drury-lane. On his way Mr. Willson stopped 
at several houses on the road, and made known 
the intelligence of his friend having been vom d 
returned. Upon gaining the corner of Endell- 
street, the unfortunate man stood up in the cab, 
shouted out ‘*Cox for Finsbury - Hurrah,” and 
leaning over the side of the vehicle, was supposed 
to be in the act of giving some instructions to the 
driver, when the cabriolet turned completely 
over, the occupant falling upon his head, and the 
carriage and horse settling upon his head and 
neck. Several persons immediately ran to his 
assistance, and having removed the horse and 
cab, he was taken to the infirmary, when it was 
found that his skull was fractured, and in a short 
time the poor man expired. Unfortunately, the 
deceased has left a widow and five children en- 
tirely unprovided for. 
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- At his residence, Kent-villa, Finchley-road, 
aged 61, James Creed Eddels, esq., of Piccadilly, 
St. James’s, and the Vale, te. 

At Brixton, aged 59, Thomas Hilder, late of 
Kingsnorth, Kent. 

Aged 37, Thomas, eldest son of Andrew Chit- 
tenden, esq., of Ulster-pl., Regent’s-park, late of 
Bolney, Sussex. 

At Croydon, aged 79, John Towers, esq. 

April 5. At Mansfield-st., London, aged 4, 
El. nor Henrietta, fourth dau. of Charles Manners 
Lushington, esq. 

At Manchester-st., London, aged 68, Daniel 
Cronin, ro late of the Park, Killarney. 

At Edinburgh, aged 17 years and 10 months, 
Frances Sarah, wife of Charles Edward Barrett- 
Lennard, Lieut. 5th Dragoon Guards. 

At Uxbridge, Mary Ann, third dau. of the late 
John Mercer, esq. 

Aged 65, George Grant, esq., M.D., R.N., of 
Richmond.hill, Surrey. 

At Grafton-p!., Clapham, aged 28, John, eld- 
est son of R. Churchward, esq., formerly of St. 
Thomas’s, Southwark. 

At his residence, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, aged 
60, Charles Morgan, esq. 

At eo Finsbury, aged 51, Henry Benja- 

Quebec. 


min, esq., 0! 

April6. At Carlisle, aged 65, Thomas Coult- 
hard Heysham, esq., one of Her Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the county of Cumberland, 
a gentleman well known in the scientific world. 
He was the eldest son of John Heysham, esq.,: 
M_.D., and inherited in a large degree his father’s 
distinguished talent and abiiity in the pursuit of 
natural history. His devotion to the study of 
entomology, ornithology, and botany, was equal- 
ed by his sagacity and accuracy of observation, 
and his collections in those departments are 
most extensive. 

At Twickenham, Norfolk, aged 94, Edward, 
only surviving son of the late Sir John Gibbons, 
Bart., K.B. 

At Torquay, aged 66, R. Mansergh St. George, 
esq., of Hatley, Torquay, and of Headford-castle, 
co. Galway, Ireland. 

At the Grange, Ewell, in Surrey, aged 53, 
Daniel Roberts, D.C.L., late of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 82, Samuel Paget, 
esq. 

At Redcar, aged 61, Jane, relict of C. F. For- 
ster, esq., of Stockton-on-Tees, 

At Woodlands, Duddingston, John Aitchison, 


esq. 

April7. At West Grinstead Rectory, Sussex, 
Frances, wife of the Rev. T. W. Langshaw. 

At the Grange, Middlesbro’, highly respected, 
aged 47, Anthony Harris, esq., an alderman and 
magistrate. 

At Blackney-house, near Linlithgow, Jane 
Maxwell, wife of the Rev. Jas. Thos. Campbell. 

In Portland-sq., aged 76, Miss. Louisa Maria 
de Poggi, dau of the late Anthony de Poggi, esq. 

At Penzance, aged 62, Joseph Bramwell, esq., 
many years nager of the L ston Branch 
East Cornwall Bank. 

At her residence, Euston-pl., Euston-sq., aged 
68, Mary, relict of the late Major George Burton 
Phillipson, H.E.1.C.S8. 

At his residence, Parford, Gloucestershire, aged 
75, Edward Wiggins, esq., late of Aldgate. 

At Connaught-sq., aged 77, Esther Gray, relict 
of George Meredith, esq., of Nottingham-pl. 

At St. George’s Bay, Malta, aged 23, Charles 
Edward Jeffcock, Lieut. 3lst Regt., youngest son 
of William Jeffcock, esq., of High Hazles, near 
Sheffield. ‘ 

April 8. Aged 88, Mrs. Grace Lawrence, wife 
of A. Lawrence, esq-, of Devonshire-pl., Bath. 

At the Queen’s Hotel, Cheltenham, aged 61, 
Charles Thompson, esq., of Workington, Cum- 
berland. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 30, Frederic Tyler, 
esq., son of the late Christopher Tyler, esq., of 
Whybridge, Essex. 
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Aged 76, Robert Surtees, esq., of Redworth- 
house, near Darlington, and of Merryshields, 
Northumberland, many years a magistrate and 
deputy-lieut. of the county of Durham, and late 
high-sheriff of that county. 

At Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 63, Elijah 
Pryce, esq., late of Culham-st., and Manchester. 

At Aiburth-lodge, Liverpool, Frances Caroline, 
dau. of the late Wm. Ewing, esq., Toxteth-park. 

At Ridge-house, near Brampton, aged 78, John 
Waugh, esq., a Deputy-Lieut. and Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Cumberland. 

At Lisson-grove-north, Marylebone, aged 85, 
Henry Richter, historical painter, and member 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water-colours. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 73, Edwd. Venner 
Sidebottom, esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister- 
at-law. 

At Hoole-hall, Chester, aged 46, Francis, son 
of the late James Boydell, esq., of the Rossett, 
De bigh. 

At Dawlish, aged 27, Charlotte, dau. of Major 
R. L. Lewis. 

At his residence, Sandwich, aged 74, James 
Dorman, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for that borough. 

At his residence, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, 
J. Skelton, esq., M.D., Battalion Surgeon, Cold- 
stream Guards. 

April 9. At Worthing-house, Worthing, Sus- 
sex, aged 77, Mary, relict of the Rev. Leonard 
Eyle Towne, of Utterby, and Woolsthorpe, Lin- 
ce lnshire. 

At Glasgow, aged 24, Howard Tripp, esq., sixth 
and young-st son of the Rev. Dr. Tripp, Si:verton 
Rectory, Devon. 

At Morley-house, near Ware, Herts, aged 90, 
Chas. Brunton, esq., brother of the late Michael 
Brunton, esq., of Richmond. 

At Boxley-house, near Maidstone, Mary, relict 
of William Fuller, esq., late of Upper Tooting, 
Surrey. 

At Kensington-garden-terrace, Hyde-park, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Thomas Hampton Symons, esq., 
of the Mynde Park, Herefordshire. 

Suddenly, Richard Clark, esq., of York. 

At Birr-castle, the Hon. John Parsons, son of 
the Earl of Rosse. 

Aged 75, Richard Oglander, esq., of Gordon- 
villa, East Cowes-park, Isle of Wight. 

April l0. At Torquay, aged 20, Bingham H. 
Low, youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Arbuthnot, 
commanding 8th Madras Cavalry. 

At Bath, Marianna, second dau. of the late 
Col. John Dick Burnaby, of Evington-house, 
Leicestershire. 

At Cheam, aged 13, Henry Thomas, youngest 
son of the Hon. James and the late Lady Eliza- 
beth Dutton. 

At Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 26, Elliott 
Grasette Thomas, esq., Lieut. Royal Glamorgan 
Light Infantry. 

At Corte-castle, Dorset, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. James Chesterton Bradley. 

At Shelford, Cambridgeshire, Eliza, wife of 
Allan Ramsay, esq., and dau. of the late J. P. 
Mongredien, esq. 

At Stratford-green, aged 70, Sarah, widow of 
G. Winmill, esq., late of Digenham, Essex. 

At Yeovil, aged 35, George John Penny, esq. 

At Wurzburg, Bavaria, aged 79, Thomas Fran- 
cis Philip Hutchinson Barber, esq., formerly of 
Lamb-close-house, near Greasley. 

At Albert-st., Regent’s-park, aged 74, Com. 
James Wood, Royal Navy, late of Hanover-bdgs., 
Southampton. 

At Harley-st., Alexina Martyn, widow of Capt. 
Wm. Henry Martyn, of the 11th Regt. of Foot. 

At Linsdale, near Leighton Buzzard, aged 66, 
John Osborn, esq. 

At Breakspear, near Ux ridge, aged 82, Joseph 
Ashby Partridge, esq. 

April 11. At Torquay, aged 60, Louisa, dau. 
of Caleb Atkinson, esq., of Hillingdon. 

In Southgate-st., Bury St. Edmund's, Selina 
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Sarah, relict of Wm. Busigny, solicitor, late of 
Hockbridge, Hants. 

At Upper Mount-st., Dublin, after a long ill- 
ness, borne with the greatest patience and forti- 
tude, Margaret J. Webber Smith, wife of Col. 
Webber Smith, A.A.G., Dublin. 

Aged 74, Mary Ann, wife of Charles Lamprell, 
esq., of Little Bradley, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Weston-super-Mare, aged 46, 
Capt. H. A. Ormsby, I.N., of Gilford, co. Down, 
Ireland. 

At his residence, Kingsley-villa, Wickham- 
road, Deptford, Kent, aged 76, John Morgan, 
esq., late of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Deptford. 

At Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, aged 66, James 
William Smith, esq. 

Of rheumatic fever, Elizabeth, wife of T. S. 
Howard, esq., of Grosvenor-st., and dau. of the 
late Jas. Sheppard, of the Elms, Upton. 

April 12. Louisa Sophia, wife of the Rev. J. 
N. Garland, M.A. 

At Leat-park-house, Ashburton, aged 60, John 
Caunter, esq., for many years a magistrate for 
the county of Devon. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, wife of Capt. Lang, of 
Bremhill-house, Honiton, and dau. of the late 
John Wolcott, esq., of Knowle, Devonshire. 

At Yeovil, aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Binford, esq. 

At the residence of her son, Septimus Ledward, 
esq., Oxton-hill, Cheshire, Margaret, relict of 
Edward Ledward, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Copenhagen, Thos. Smyth Hanson, Lieut. 
3rd Dragoons, his Danish Majesty’s army, born 
at Tranquebar, in the year 1831, eldest son of P. 
Hanson, esq., late Governor of Tranquebar, and 
maternal grandson of the late Lieut.-Col. Thos. 
Smyth, H.E.I1.C.S. 

April 13. At Bitchfield, near Grantham, from 
an attack of bronchitis, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard 
Goddard Hare Clarges, K.C.B., and Col. of the 
12th Regt. of Foot. 

Lieut.-Gen. Thos. Bunbury, K.H., Col. of the 
First Battalion 60th Royal Rifle Corps. 

Suddenly, at Black Gang Chine, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 76, Richard Woodhouse, esq., of 
Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., and of Abchurch- 
yard, City. 

At Southampton, aged 33, Wm. Plenderleath 
Mc Culloch, esq., only son of the late Capt. Mc 
Culloch, R.N. 

At Cork, Mr. Thos. Scul'v, brother of the late 
member for thatcounty. His illness is attributed 
to the fatigue he underwent during the contest 
for that county. 

At Gay-st., Bath, aged 73, Jas. Lindsay, esq., 
of London. 

At Grendon-villa, Teignmouth, the wife of Wm. 
Langley, esq. 

At Ayot, St. Lawrence, suddenly, Alice Beatria, 
youngest child of Col. and Lady E. Cavendish. 

At her house, Woburn-sq., aged 84, Mary, wi- 
dow of the Rev. John Dell, B.D., formerly Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Weston 
Longville, Norfolk. 

At Crescent-pl., Camberwell-grove, of paraly- 
sis, aged 34, T. J. M. Cunningham, Brevet-Capt. 
2nd M.N.I. 

In Great Ormond-st., aged 70, Susanna, widow 
of Edward Francis, esq. 

At Clifton, Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. W. 
Purcell, and eldest dau. of the late Richard Llew- 
ellin, esq., of Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucester. 

April 14. At Upper Clapton, aged 62, Isa- 
bella Grant, wife of the Rev. James W. Massie, 
D.D., LL.D. 

. = Lisle-st., Leicester-sq., aged 59, Mr. Wm. 
tiles. 

Aged 16, Charles Strong Fenwick, son of the 
late Rev. Nicholas Cuthbert Fenwick. 

At Craven-st., Strand, aged 68, John Joseph 
Dominique Deneulain. 

At Surrey-pl., aged 79, Thomas Olley, esq. 

Henry, youngest son of John Sharpe, esq., 
surgeon, Waltham-cross. 
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i Pattin —_ near Wolverhampton, aged 
Elizabeth Jane, wife of the Rev. W. G. 
Seana. 

Emma, wife of John Marshall Marr, esq. 

At Hereford, Harriett Louisa, wife of Capt. 
Ernie Money Kyrie. 

At Clifion, aged 76, Miss Sarah Hopkins, dau. 
of the late Wm. Hopkins, esq. 

April 15. Eliza, relict of Charles Priestley, 
esq., of Broughton Grange, Manchester, late of 
Halifax. 

At Hereford-sq., Brompton, aged 78, Susannah, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Chatfield, LL.D., Vicar 
of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

At Park, Poughill, aged 85, Elizabeth, wife of 
Matthew Thomas, esq. 

At Eaton-pl. South, Eaton-sq., Jannette Bogle, 
wife of George C. Jonson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, Charles Thomas 
Rooke, Commander Royal Navy, youngest son 
of the late William Rooke, esq., of Woodside, 
Lymington, Hants. 

At his residence, Brownhills, near Burslem, 
John Haywood, esq. 

At Maestricht, aged 65, Godfrey John Kneller, 
esq., late of Donhead-hall, Wilts. 

April 16, At Dallington, Sussex, aged 72, 
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James Drewett, eng. of the above-named place 
and the borough of Southwark. 

April 17. At Sydenham, aged 45, Lieut.-Col. J. 
R. Pond, lst European Bengal Fusiliers. 

At Scarborough, aged 27, Augusta Anne, wife 
of John Ringrose, esq., of Cottingham Grange, 
Yorkshire. 

April 18. At his father’s residence, Mont- 
pelier-terrace, Ilfracombe, aged 26, Nicholas 
Wilking, second surviving son of Thomas Stabb, 


esq. 

At Leamington, aged 67, Joseph Holdsworth 

esq., of Belle Vue, Wakefield, Deputy-Lieut. and 

Justice of the Peace for the West Riding of York- 
ire. 

April 19. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Oakley, Doughty-st., W.C., aged 85, Mr. 
Christopher Fulford Coleman, late of Deal, Kent. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Richard Eaton, 
Sate » in Mecklenburgh-sq., aged 91, Mrs. Saun- 

ers. 

April 20. At Trinity-sq., Southwark, aged 47, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. John Kinton Luck, and only 
surviving dau. of the late Mr. Faulkes, Flaw- 
borough, Nottingham. 

At his residence, Albion-sq., Dalston, aged 52, 
Nathl. Rayden Lavers, esq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


20 and 
under 40. 


Deaths Registered. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. 
of Six s. d. 8 d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 3 
Weeks 54 9 46 3 23 11 38 8 39 8 9 


Week ending 
apis *¢ 58 0 | 447 | 23 5 | 368 | 40 0 | 39 


Peas. 
d. 
0 
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PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 3/. to 32. 5s.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 51. 
HOPS.—Weald of Kent, 37. 3s. to 47.—Mid., and East Kent, 37. 10s. to 52. 12s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
8s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, ApRIz 27. 
4s. 4d. to 5s. 10d. 4,2 
As. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
6s. to 7s. 
COAL-MARKET, Aprit 24. 
Wallsend, &c., per ton. 14s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. to 15s. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 58s. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib., 19d. to 20d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 
Co ombings, 15d. to 17d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From March 24 to April 23, inclusive. 
. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
7 v test 
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Weather. , © 
A 


8 o’clock 
Morning 
Noon. 
11 o’cloe 
Night 














° jin. pts. 

cloudy 50 |29. 53\hvy rain, fair 
rain 52 |29. 4l|lfair, foggy 

. 63iifair 39 |29. 43/lrain 

. 54\\cloudy 42 |29. 24/lfr.cldy.shs. hl. 
. 85)\fair 37 |29. 14/icldy. rn. snw. 
. 64\\showers 29. 32\\do. fair 

. 13j\do. 29. 65)\fair, rain 

. 18jlrain 29. '75)\do.hvy.rn. hail 
. 37\leldy. fair, rain 29. 79|\do. cloudy 

. 19jlrain, fair 29. 81ildo. do. 

. AGiido. cldy. rain 30. O2/ido. do, 

. S83\|heavy rain 30. 18)\do. 

. 59jishowers 30. 19}/do. 

. 85/ifair, showers 29. 97/irain 

. 80j\do. do. 29. 97|ido. cloudy 

. '76'!do.cldy.hy.sh. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New 
Cent. | 3 per 
Consols.| Cent. 


Long | India | Jndia . Bills. |Ex. Bonds. 
Annuities. | Stock. £1 000. b A. £1,000. 
000. 








934 | shut shut _V— 
934 2233 |——_—_- . 983 
933 2233 namanuiane 
93% 
934 —— 
93% 
93§ — 
93% 224 
933 
934 
934 
934 | 924 
92% | 918 
923 | 914 
923 | 914 
92§ | 91% 
923 92} 
923 | 92 
928 | 91% 
922 | 91% 
92% | 9132 
92% | 913 
92% | 91% 
92% | 91% 
933 | 92 
934 | 923 
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